

Artificial intelligence unit planned 
Westfield merger talks with QMC 
Youth training Forum to be 
established 

Auditors get tough with 
consultancies 

OVERSEAS fr- 

New Austrian education minister 
takes over 

US-Soviet exchanges hit by airliner 
shooting. 

Foreign students in Pakistan face 
massive fee Increases 
Norwegian universities Face 
unexpected austerity 

ARTICLES g-11 

John O’Leary analyses the 
undersubscribed courses 
reprieved by (he NAB; and 
Karen Gold discusses the CNAA 
report on the Poly technic of 
North London’ssociology 
department, 8 

Felicity Jones samples Middlesex 
Polytechnic's Dip HE summer 
school, 9 
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The politics of the seaside 

conference seaenn k nliunuc an™. Mine « n fituiM i. .1 . • — _ 


The parly conference season is always 
a time for nostalgia - but this year the 
retrospective mood is stronger than 
ever. Partly it Is the time of year: late 
summer is always a season of a few 
regrets. Partly it is the towns in which 
the political parties as creatures of 
habit always meet: Brighton, Black- 
pool, Harrogate, the names them- 
selves suggest a time that is always at 
least 20 years ago, although by going to 
Salford the Social Democrats have sent 
out a new and ambiguous message - 
half Hard Times , half lew technology. 

For higher education the nostalgia 
producea by this party conference 


Gerard Connolly describes the 
significance of the Oxford 
Movement ISO years after John 
Kcbic's founding sermon, 10 
Farewell to the Social Science 
Research Council; Michael 
Posner looks buck on the strains 
and successes of his 
chairmanship, 11 

ARTS 12 

Roger SIEverstone reviews a new 
film about advertising; Brian 
. Morton discusses an exhibl lion of 
theavanlgarde at (he Pentonvlfle 
Gallery; and Rupert 
Christiansen describes the 
National Sound Archive 

BOOKS ; " l\,; 

John Griilckshaiik revleWs two hew 
books by Richard Cobb, about 

the French and about himself, 13 
Frank Stack discusses Blake and 
Wordsworth and Isabel Rivers 
reviews a study of religious 

typologies in England between 
1650 and 1820 (14), R. E. 
Passingbam reviews Promethean 
• fif b y C.J.Lumsden and E.O. 
\Vlfeon(17). • 

economics books : i 


half Hard Times, hair lew technology. 
For higher education the nostalgia 
producea by this party conference 
season has a double intensity. First 
there is the sharpening sense of loss of a 
time, now impossibly remote and so 
impossibly sweet, when higher educ- 
tion was (almost) apolitical. Until just 
ten. years ago the leaders of higher 


impossibly sweet, when higher educ- 
tion was (almost) apolitical. Until just 
ten. years ago the leaders of higher 
education paid perhaps arrogantly lit- 
tle attention to the turmoil of the 
political life of the nation. Govern- 
ments came and went, parties rose and 
fell, while higher education went on, 
and up, for ever. The very rhythm of 
university affairs, the dignified succe- 
sion of planning quinquennia presided 
over by a gentle and benign University 
Grants Committee, did not realty en- 
gage the much more rapid and emotive 
pace of political life. 

The development of the 
polytechnics and colleges, once the 
““W cast had hardened in the mind 
■ ji 1 “^catne the detailed business of 
civil servants, an almost obscure sub- 
plot in the larger play of the ebb and 
flow in relations between central and 
local government. In both cases the 
(party) politicians seemed to play little 

ffiy.?r e yt t ^ t9 : i be ,y tent ft* they 

ftecwiid the prevailing context ' for 
policy and agreed to become expert 
practitioners in its manipulation. So 
melier education appeared almost un- 


i ence was in sharp contrast to that in 
s Italy (and until the 1960s Germany and 
i until the 1970s France) where a united 
: right and a splintered left led to the 
' permanent success of the former, or in 
i Scandinavia where the reverse condi- 
t tions produced a permanent victory for 
■ the left, 

E Today the future prospect of British 
ohticshas been transformed. The left 
as splintered with the creation of the 
Social Democratic Party and the endless 
cml wars within the Labour Party; the 
right has held together despite the exile 
of. Carrington, Pym, Whitelaw (and 
Pnor7). Anything of course can hap- 
pen in politics and happen very quick- 
ly. But the best guess today is that the 
present Conservative Government and 
its successors will last until at least the 
end of the 1980s. When it finally falls, it 
is more likely to be the result of 
political exhaustion than of the action 
of Its opponents. 

This sombre political outlook, com- 
bined with higher education’? fall from 
apolitical grace, may well establish the 
context in which universities, 
polytechnics and colleges will have to 
operate during the rest of the 1980s. 
That does not necessarily mean that 
they should prepare for the onslaught 


• < ® w wvwiait CAUCII 

practitioners in its manipulation. So 
higher education appeared almost un- 
ruffled by the crude political passions 


That does not necessarily mean that 
they should prepare for the onslaught 
of more cuts. The present Government 
has no strong interest in undermining 
higher education, any more (or less?) 
than m scrapping the National Health 
Service. But it does mean that the twin 
drives towards efficiency and utilitar- 
ianism will probably intensify. Nor will 
it help to look to Mr Kinnock, or on a 
rather longer time scale Dr Owen 
and/or Mr Steel, for deliverance: there 
is no strong evidence that they dissent 
from these two. priorities. , 

Nostalgia of course is a seductive 
mood - especially if it is mixed with 

Rncmr Thors nr. , . 


that won and lost elections. 

It was pn Illusion, of course, but a - 
grand illusion. Higher education has 
always been an intensely political busi- 
ness and our modern system is the 
product of a series of deliberate politic- 
al -o... .h. i entHt | ve -r . , 

e subsidy be 
n< 


in universities, who deny that the good 
old daw when alternately benign §uts- 
kellile Governments let higher educa- 
tion alone (and paid its bills) have gone 
for ever, They believe that they ' 
niade to return by nr) effort of rli 


The UGC did what it could, but 
damage was still done by the cuts of thel 
winter of 1980/81. That damage is not; 
less because it has not led to the! 
avalanche of closures and redundan- 
cies that were gloomily forecast. In- 
stead it is working away silently in- 
wardly, sapping morale and undermin- 
ing qualify. It is this second thesis in the 
Kogans book, that the long-term 
effect of the cuts may be to diminish 
dramatically the intellectual creativity 
of the universities, that must be taken 
very seriously. 

The danger signals are already there. 
The older generation of university 
teachers who entered the profession 
before the great Robbins expansion 
has been lopped off by early retire- 
ment. The ‘new blood" programme 
att ™ cted disappointingly small 
fields of candidates in some cases, 
perhaps because an academic career is 
no longer an attractive prospect for the 
best and the brightest. In any case the 
scale of the programme is so small that 
it can hardly begin to have a serious 
impact on the age structure of universi- 
ty teachers. So universities are now 
staffed to a much greater extent than 
two or three years ago by the ‘‘bulge" 
generation of teachers recruited in the 
1960s, a generation that may find it 
particularly difficult to adjust to the 
steady-state and contraction condi- 
tions of the 1980s. 

Meanwhile back at the seaside no 
one worries about such questions. 
Politicians may have lost their former 
fastidiousness about interfering In the 
internal affairs of higher education, but 
they have gained no new consuming 
interest in universities, politecimics 
and colleges. There is apparently no 
JJJnmetfy between interference arid ln- 

* n , *** present rather masochistic 
mood higher education may be temp- 
led i° bfame itself for tHe politicians’ 
lack of interest and commitment. In 
fact it may say far more about the state 
of Ihe nation. The record of history 
suggests that universities flourish in 
timesof great social changeand intcllec- 


customs and 



No Y*. Dr Piercemuller. Left 


I J h,Q h. IPs completely orfcfraL ft 
chancellor. 

Exactly the sort of thing we’re look 
for, Piercemuller. A$ you knowalu 
us on this committee are right Mod 
the Prime Minister’s initiative out 
matter. What was it The 1 TmaH» 
Education Supplement called herfA 
yes. ’Thatcher. Motherofinwntioo* 
Very apt. Very apt. 

Yes inded, sir. 

So what do you want to take ootkx 
the market place, Piercemuller? 
forflnawa' 8 slmpkacdstrtJgt 

All the better for that, Piercemute.1 
bet that’s what Stephenson sndataf 
the Rocket, eh bursar? Or Flak 
about penicillin. Or Ford about then 
Lizzie. 

Yes, sir. 

Well what’s the name of yoor partia 
lar dicovery, Piercemuller? 
"Anomic re- differentia I ton", dr, 

Yees. Go on. 

That’s It, sir. "Anomic re-dHtatri- 
tion". 

I’m sorry, Piercemuller. I eaoghfr 
phrase but I don’t quite unwal 
what it does. Is it somethin i* 
information technology area? 

No, no, sir. It’s a "concept", 

A concept? 

ittointoffW® 

belpstodarifyltk 


A concept? 
Yes, sir. You 
problem, sir an 
you. 


Really. • y. 

Broadly speaking, sir, ll’e b .«**? 
I’ve Invented to explain ® 

Which anomic E/u*lal nmid-BH 


ll i/u-.t.-' 



lii ii i ifii ll S iEM 


ret u. was. Backroom 
tnafl -frOnfroom nnlirtiW- nnH n 

par 


8s* 

Ins 


UiSl 

ed 

iv ty snared similar attituc 
uctition^ Dosithneif not *1 

lestc 


i iffr i'i i rT 

Tijnfrc! 


. of fissure envi 


qtt| Urti versify jhnd "Union 
TfJna 


►JTTTin! 




Next Week 


Ha tij 


fWiS’Leedsto ■■ topulaTinn Aomogeneoui 

FP^ntial Sudenh 




which anomic social group* - 
sir, those without Wre ***** 
points of reference; may In M 
Ihelr character over lime 
hpwover devetoping any 
normative slructurei dial is, iWjj 
subject to "anomic ra-dlrat>** r ' 

Yes, I think I see Ihe general idea- 
tell me, Piercemuller, dpyounaflt*? 
hopes for this . . . concept? . 
Oh yes, sir. If I patent H no# b» 
only allow its use In jonriuk * ■ 


. hub ui a iimu i uruy — * "t. .i, 

of 20p a mention - then I shoddsj" 
Into profit. Using Ihe same 
the concept "anomie", I’« “kjrj 
that Its inventor Durkhelm 
been richer by £03,000 
Ideas had been prevailing <nnN | > 
lifetime, while Marx S3 
cleaned up £197, 000 with 'Wfc#*F 
alone. . . 

Asounding, Piercemuller. 
abounding. .-' ' ' y;.! 

Thank you, rfr,^ . ; *;![ . 

Look, just one little thing J WJ 
exporey ourself to **• 
market forces, D.'ypu think 
possibly pop backs little later-^L^ 
o'clock- to act asasort ofwbjw™, 

bursar’s ovwilittle;nvention7 

ctruiniy. 

It’s- what he calls bis InVoIow ■ 
diindancy Machine. r 
Will It fyke long, rir? YoOseeI^ 
rather. . .• ' ' 

No, riot at aU. Picrccmuller. Stop*!. 

Itself. Right up your street- - 

COiipte 6f moments and thep 
■ the rest / Nexi candidate P lt0f ' : 
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Sir Keith calls for validation probe after critical HMI report 

rsrgaaassst: saassi—— — - 


by Karen Gold 

Her Majesty's I nspectoratc this week extended its 
critical report on staff and students at the 
Polytechnic of North London, to question the 
ability of external validation to maintain 
academic standards in public sector higher educa- 
tion. 

An inquiry into the validation, teaching and 
design of non-university degrees is being consi- 
dered by Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of Sate for 
Education nnd Science, using the PNL report as a 
basis. 

The report on the polytechnic's BA degrees in 
sociology and applied social studies, both vali- 
dated by the Council for National Academic 
Awards, says staff there spoon-fed a narrowed 
down syllabus to students, many with non- 


Universities to 
increase intake 
with reluctance 


traditional entry qualifications, encouraged a 
casual atmosphere and made it almost impossible 
for anyone to fail a degree. 

It is an account of a visit by an HMI team lo rhe 
school of applied social studies and sociology in 
May this year, prompted at short notice (though 
scheduled for later in the year) by a scries of 
allegations about left-wing bias and academic 
irregularities. 

A counter-report, issued by the two heads of 
department in the school, says that the HMI 
report is ill-timed and badly-rcscarched: the 
inspectors came over a bank holiday nnd during 
rcwsion periods; both the degrees they looked at 
ended this summer and had been rewritten before 
being revalidated by the CNAA in February this 
year; the team included only one sociologist -com- 
pared with two historians and a biologist-and they 


But the inspectorate is understood to believe 
that the lack of academic and atmospheric rigour 
encountered at PNL is likely to cjtisi in many 
other institutions, and has not been discovered 
because of (he small size of their higher education 
operation. They question whether validation can 
adequately monitor whai is taught lo students. 

Dr Edwin Kerr, chief officer of the CNAA. 
said the council knew of uu evidence (tint any 
students had heen awarded degrees which they 
did not deserve. It would be happy to help with a 
broad inquiry into underlying Issues suen ns the 
proper balance between (mowing institutions 
reasonable freedom and maintaining proper vim- 
lance about standards. 

However the council would be unhappy with 


by Ngaio Crequer 
and Olga Wojtas 

Universities will agree to the Govern- 
ment's request to take in more stu- 
dents, but reluctantly because of fears 
die . £‘ tcrni erosion of their grant. 
Their reluctance to condone a rurth- 
cr cut in the unit of resource (eXpendi- 
lure per student) will be.intensffled by ; 
new evidence that the number of 
university students will only fall slight- 
ly over the next 15 years, despite a 
one-third decline in the number of 
18-year-olds. 

Ironically some of those universities 
which had the biggest cuts in 1981 may 
not be able to take more students 
because they have been forced to make 
"H8? e cpnqmies in staff and buildings. 

ihe University Grants Committee 
he asked the Universities if they con 
admit additional students, “so far as 
possible" in vocational- and tcchnoior 
gical subjects in 1984/86, without extra 
resources. 

It says: “It will be for you to judge 

the rnni n.im. , r 


recent Report on Education Number 
99 the DES predicted that total num- 
bers in higher education would fall in 
the mid-1990s by between 14 and 19 
per cent below current levels. 

But the CVCP estimates that the 
decline in university numbers alone is 
not expected to be more than 8 per 
cont., ;.; .• . . v- r". 

1 Thev sav thi DES has not taken 
sufficient note of social class differences 
in birth rate, increasing participation by 
women students, improvements in sixth- 
form numbers and the popularity of uni- 
versities over polytechnics. 

Other vice chancellors echoed Lord 
Flowere' sentiments this week as they 
arranged urgent consultations with 
their senates. They must reply to the 
request by the end of this month. 

Some universities may be unable to 
help. Professor John West, vice chan- 



humer PIONEER 


me continuing effect on your unit of 
resource. ’’ The UGC will decide which 
of the university offers it will take up. 

rd chairman of the Com- 

mittee of Vice Chancellors arid Prin- 
cipals, said members had agreed to see 
Wbteh universities . and which depart- 
njents had any spare capacity, But be 
warned they would not lower their 
standards. 

•"Djc-CyCP has challenged Depart 
tent of Education and Science fi 
oq projected demand for higher eu^u 
won by the end of the century. Iri its 



New students, 
ne^hopesj8-9 



cellor of Bradford said: “Bradford has 
had to make such severe economies 
that we would probably not be able to 
find room for any more students at 
zero cost.” 

The same caution was expressed by 
Professor John Ashworth, vice 
chancellor of Salford. ‘The Govern - 
. ment is- three months too late. We 
stuck out for 3,000 students until the 
end of last year but the UGC was 
adamant. So we began to rearrange 
our buildings and we have consultants 
in now planning how to demolish our 
tower block”. 

\ Professor Randolph Quirk vice- 
chancellor of London University said: 
“Every additional tutorial means a re- 
ductiori somewhere .Jse. But, we will 
look upon the admission of w$H-quaI- 
ified students as something of the high- 
e st importance.” 

■ Sir Alwyn Williams, principal of 
Glasgow University who has been 
campaigning for several years to have 
Intakes increased welcomed (ho 
UGC’s letter and said Glasgow would 
hope ■ to : offer “soirie hundreds" of ; 
extra -places/; 

Dundee University' was last year 
fined -for overshooting ' the UGC’s 
intake target, but principal Dr Adam .. 
Neville says he Would hope to take In 
more students. “! think tbat we should 
stick tp the traditional role of the UGC 
giving us a block .grants and leaving it 
to the university court .to arrange how 
it is spent." ‘ 

, Sir Kenneth Alexander, principal, of. 
Stirling University, said he; w&$ anxious 
tp take more students. if possible, ^"BUt 
i l rather lhink it Will be limited because . 
I- , of the: Way. it’s being- deigned. 

/i /The; . 'Association 'of / University 
. Teachers condemned the ‘*cra?y lyjv , 
I'ohes lii ; ritjllcy . Which Jast year Jiried; 

far, taking; tatfipaay^tifc v 


Scuppered: student union officers from Humberside College on board its. 
training vessel, which Ihey had hoped (o sail to London to lobby against the 
National Advisory Body" proposal to close nautical courses. Councillors have 
blocked the sea - going demonstration. 




based on old numbers 

by John O’Leary . , ment of the NAB's stated policy of 

n H . I,, ' bn *tag budgets fat 1984/85 on prop- 

College and polytechnic budgets will osed student numbers weighted 
be based on four-year-old student according to the academic program- 
numbers if the National Advisory . me. Institutions would receive 9 ! heir 
Body aecepn.* Department of Educa- 1982/83 allocations unless their own 

tion and Science proposal. proposals to the NAB had been varied, 

u u v Mrvants presented their Only then would the new weightings 
alternative approach to next yoar s be used to compensate for adaTtional 
advanced further education pool student numbers or to determine' tho 
allocations at a NAB working group amount to be deducted, 
meeting this wek. It would have the Some allocations would need to be 


advanced further education pool 
allocations at a NAB working group 
meeting this wek. It would have the 
effeet.of transferring money firom the 
colleges to the polytechnics; with the 
, “minor institutions losing a total of 
■ £7m.' 

ThA proposals will be put to next 
week's residential meeting of the NAB 
board without a recommendation from 
the group, and are certain to cause a 
split between the sectors. Only two 
polytechnics (Plymouth and Tcesside) 
would receive less money under the 
proposed new system, whereas 25 of . 
the 32 ‘‘fnajor’' colleges would ilosq 
but; !.j ' ! - 1 f '= •: ., 

.-. 'The plan would mbari the abandon- ' 


altered substantially, since the student 
numbers. recorripiende^‘ by the NAB 
: secretariat varied from insiitulionat 
, proposals by several hundred for most 
polytechnics. Coventry Polytechnic is 
riven almost 2.40Q students more than 


polytechnics. Coventry Polytechnic is 
riven almost 2.40Q students more thnn 
■■ its proposal , . while Plymouth and Hat- 


field troth receive Increases of more 
thenSOO.. 

; However, many colleges are held to 
their responses,, in which case their 
■ budgets would be based On student 
numpers .for-- 1984/85 on expenditure 
■from .1980/81, . i 

1 - . : . continued on page 3 


The polytechnic and the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority have also attacked the idea of an 
inuuiry concentrating on these two degrees; the 
ILEA has written back to Sir Keith asking him lo 
explain what he has in mind. 

The CNAA is concerned about some aspects of 
the inspectors’ report. Criticisms of first and 
second-year students are seen ns inconsistent with 
their acknowledgement or their standard at 
graduation. There is also concern about the 
inspectors' own luck of experience in carrying our 
full-scale inspections or degree courses. 

But ihe council is pleased that allegations of 
bias made by a former member of ihe polytechnic 
staff received no support. 

Leader, back page 


Information 
policy centre 
recommended 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Britain should have an academic cen- 
tre modelled on the Centre for In- 
formation Policy Research al Harvard, 
according to a Cabinet Office report 
pubished this week. 

The report, from the Government's 
Information Technology Advisory 
Panel (1TAP), recommends that the 
rescaren councils should consider 
backing such a unit, either at the 
Science Policy Research Unit at Sussex 
. University, or the : Technical Change 
Centre In Lohaon.' ' / 

The ITAP believes a unit Would act 
as a focus for other academic groups 
studying this area. Its main message fs 
that information offers great scope for 
development as a commercial com- 
modity* and this Includes educational 
information. 

The report says that future markets 
will be as rewarding for information 
sellers as for makers of the technology 
used to move it around. Academics are 
invited to study these markets ns 
outlets for teaching materials as well as 
subjects for policy research. 

On marketing information, tlie 
group says that Britain's tradition of 
teaching foreign students should be 
exploited in commercial supply of 
education overseas, using all the aids 
that information technology can_pro- 
vldc. h The report notes thnt the Open 
University and Open Tech are based 
on ih use of nAw' technology arid 
provide clear pointers to the future! 

The OU's experience, the group 
urges should be exploited vigorously ipi 
overseas markets arid the Government ■ 
should encourage it lo be entrepreneu- 
rial in approach, for example by aljoW- 
ingit to retain all its overseas earning^. - 

Generally the report re«riiimends 1 
leaving overall- development of this . 
field to the private sector, with the 
Government . providing the 
framework. 

The Cabinet Office also announced . 
this wee k that Mr Charles Read of the 
Post Ofice is to be the group's new - 
chairman and Sir Henry Chilver, vice 
chancellor, bf- Cran field Institute of 
Technology la to join thcpnnel. 

Maklig a Business af Information, 
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Lecturers’ leaders must set claim without new plans 

by David Jobblns ment pay norm nnd tfip qxtorit to which £58 - as a token gest 

Union leaders ate unlikely to see plan* se! dement a .^ pflidw r hlch ?j v « 

for changes Jn the Jrirther eduelltlon SSftK ^ - hc effort saway from the 1 

salaries structure before they recoin- ,P r ! Vat r P u ri lic sectors. . tion of automatic In 

merid fhe 1984 pay claim fater this . Relative merits pf various packages Lecturer 1 to the Lot 

monlfj... 1 - , balaricing straight “salary increases But if the oxecu 

’ The proposals ffonj'the looSl, author-.:" , dgairist jmproyenionts iri Rtruclure are , consult the members] 
Jties htd been promised for the autiimn stiii being evaluated. Union leaders tnfte Claim, there is li 
biit the ^riiploycrs* side wofldrig party Seek to ttlhj away from Ihe mixed grassroots pressure 
.fiqs qnAXpectfidly. referred back a -Unit'; ppr^nfogo mid fiit rate qlaims qf the ' feastri flat rate eiemen 
draft: for fo/thef consideration. C; ^ I»sf |wo. Vea^ to a sIjrpIghtfoHvArtl : decision is taken bv th 
Negotlriqjs from the NAtiphal Asso^ : V,' : salaries cofiferencA 


: • . - Scterm/wpi^ \ of*.,thc unii 
..:;..da^s ^eam regaftl- the JlbL 
/element of JflsrSrtini'^ u'nibiiihni-i: 


£58 - as a token gesture towards the' 
lower paid which diverted negotiating 
efforts away from the long term aspira- • 
tion of automatic transfer from the ’■ 1 
Lecturer 1 to the Lecturer 2 scale. 

. But if the executive decides to 
consult the membership on a percen- 
ts? Claim, there is likely to be !«?me- 
grnsBroots pressure to introduce at' : 
feast a fl at rale element before the final 
decision is tqkeri by the union’s special ■ 
salaries conference " iq February. .. 
Equajly there' would also bq- rank and ! 

' the f T/T £toif\rbpj' trnrnlti*.nJ>*s}2- •. T 
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SERC to probe 
grants squeeze 


by Jon Turney group under Sir Jack Lewis of Cam- 

Science Correspondent Bridge University. The group is visiting 

The Science unci Rnoin^rino departments in areas of special con- 

=£ 3 sJ =Eft 51 

S-taS ttT, liudl 5S»sS KSL** ™i“— 

EETJSSSftS? ° r sr ‘ n ' , ™ been chosen 

Under the system of assessment set “S" " lread ^ ava . i,ab,e at tf]e 

up by the SERC, proposed projects SERC headquarters in Swindon which 

are graded by review commitrecs J and show whlch bave suffered most, 
those passed in the “alpha" category lhc council and the science 

used to be virtually guaranteed fund- lloa ™ are anxious to maintain uni- 
mg. But the proper lion of alpha prop- versity support, which is being 
osals receiving funds has been dcclin- squeezed by rising costs of central 
mg for several years. facilities like the synchrotron radiation 

In 1981/82, the SERC’s science source at Da res bury. The problem also 


board, which channels most money 
into universities, was only able to back 
87 per cent of alpha projects. Professor 

James Cadogan , chairman of the scien- 
ce board, then spoke of his regret that 
so many applications “so good ns to 
merit award in nil norinal circumst- 
ances went unsupported. 

Since then the situation has been 
gelling worse rapidly. Unpublished 
figures for 1982/83 show that only 75 
P er J c ?? 1 pfoposals were 

funded by the science board. As more 
grant applications are now being re- 
ceived each year, this means that 
hundreds of groups are mnking fruit- 
less applications. 

The council has now commissioned 
a study of the problem from a small 


P ... . , «jms oi central 

facilities like the synchrotron radiation 
sourcear Darcsbury. The problem also 
affects applicants to the engineering 
board, although not to the same ex- 
tent. 

Ironically , the effects of grant reftis- 
al include lack of access to central 
facilities, as well as gaps in the con- 
tinuity of major research programmes 
in university departments and loss of 
postdoctoral students who cannot 
afford to wait to do their next piece of 
work. 

The study group is due to report to 
council by the end of the year, so its 
conclusions can be considered in time 
grjj? t y ear ’ s b »dget planning. The 
aERC may use the results to back a 
case to the Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils for more money for 
university support. 1 


W, “‘V 

Inspectors to monitor 
teaching standards 

bv Patricia Rah tin phi 



by Patricia Sarttinelli. 

Her Majesty’s Inspectorate further 
education branch is, to monitor tlie 
qua lly and standard of the Youth 
Training Scheme, from next yepr.' 


wlH lead to general reports on different 
aspects of YTS as well as case studies 

wiciel practlce which Cfln be used 


Craft lecturers in further education 
colleges who find that their students 
have difficulties with literacy and num- 
eracy are being asked by the Adult 
Literacy and Basic Skills Unit to help 
them with reading and writing on the 
spot rather than refer them to a 
specialist. 

A project carried out at Bolton 
Technical College which resulted in 
the report '‘Literacy Skills : Standards 
and Demands in Further Education " 
Wf* ?* e " art looked at the literacy 


are likelv to he nut J 1 uu lunuer ana mgner eaucatms 
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Mr Nicholas Scott, undor-secretary information technology develop^ 


widely. t cm m me literacy 


sign elentente of YTS compulsory for 
JVB4 were being discussed by the 

Gro W up7odqy Pr0f ' !SiOMl S '“ ndards 


role ,T lun F 11 au observer uroup today. 
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fi^ C TV? e 7.fi ln H tmM number of 
firms. This will, depend entirely on thfe 
ydHingnesjt of, employers. V 

. Qf inspecting both 
^ffthe_ Job and on the job elements of 


Sx° f [ t0 J. he start of the scheme, 
jjqqnfjrmatlon that YTS might bo 


lems. Most courses attracted some- 
students who experienced reading and 
writing difficulties and contained a 
wide spread of ability. 

It is likely that ns more young people 

tnrfn 00 1 * Puvarious schemes 
sponsored by the Manpower Services 
Commission that lecturers will find 
themselves becoming more involved in 
basic skills, tuition. 

* ^handbook has be^n produced bv 
ALBSU which looks at the lltcracw ari^ 
numeracy elements of craft courses 
and suggests ways In which lecturers ' 
can help students so as 16 enable them 
to complete the college course success- 

u P° n the requirements of 

OflrtlCUlRr Pniirans I ' 


«u« acumg up or a liaison comiBKiee 
for the new institution and the North 
West College of Technology, chaired 
and including representatives of kxil 
commercial and industrial interest!! (o 
monitor provision and ensure lit* 
there is neither duplication norsqurtt 
ing out of the college. 

in fact thc plans for the Londoner, 
ry campus include expansion of Ik 
current collaboration between fet 
polytechnic nnd the college, which 
already teaches the first year ol i 
■polytechnic diplomn in technology, » 
thnt the college's equipment ana staff 
could also be used in degree course!.* 
least In the earlier years. 

Other specific plans are intended [to 
give thc Londonderry campus speail 
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oincers- group to compare the 
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in the t 


rival, the Association ol Polytechu 1 ' 
Teachers, which has a stronghold < 
thepolytechnlc. 

The aim is a similar agreeuw 
which will permit APT to represent J. 
250 or so members in Ulster until.® 
new institution is a year old when ft *) 1 
too will be expected to become mem* 
bere of the AUT. L 

But the APT is expected to be wain 
to surrender its claim to recogmti^ 
and has recently changed its conffljjj' 
lion to admit non-poTyteclmie mem- 
bers as long as they teacn in instimiww 
offering more than 50 per cem a< ^ 
anced further education. , . lkA 
Further talks are to be he)d wit i UJ 
-Association of Scientific, Tecnnle* 
and Managerial Staffs, which m* 
number of members among 8 caae®“ 

related staff at the polytechnic- 3 
AUT is anxious that the union snou 
be involved in the. urgent negonsno® 
It WBMli h, hnU until thf> new InSUfU 
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BTEC’s higher diplomas ‘threatened’ I Architecture 

1 1 — • _ - A. 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Proposals to give less financial support 
to colleges for non-degree students 
and the possible introduction of two - 
vear degrees have been attacked hy the 
Business and Technician Education 
Council in its first week of operation. 

Thc BTEC regards both proposals, 
one from the National Advisory Body 
and the other from the Council for 
National Academic Awards, as a 
threat to its own courses, particularly 
in thc higher diploma field. 

Mr John Sellars, the BTEC's chief 
executive, has written to the NAB 
objecting to the secretariat's decision 
to give postgraduate and degree stu- 
dents a 1.05 weighting in comparison 
to 1.00 for non-degree students, when 
calculating the Indicative financial sup- 
port for each institution. 

"Given that the NAB committee 
had indicated that it was most anxious 

Napier sparks 
union concern 

Scotland's further education unions 
fear that Napier College in Edinburgh 
is trying to circumvent legislation pro- 
tecting part time staff. 

Botn the Educational Institute ol 
Scotland and the Scottish Further 
Education Association have said they 
are disturbed by a college memo 
circulated to Napier’s heads of depart- 
ment. 

It outlines the recent House of Lords 
ruling that a succession of part time 
teaching contracts could be considered 
continuous employment, and states 
that people employed for less than 
eight hours a week would not qualify 
for redundancy or unfair dismissal 
claims. 

“It has therefore been decided that 
all appointments of temporary part 
time teaching staff should be restricted 
to less than eight hours per week in 
future,” the memo continues. 

Mr Keir Bloomer, EIS depute 
general secretary, said he was appalled 
by ihe notion that a person’s hours of 
employment "should be dictated by 
how to get round the law rather than 
now to provide a service to students.” 

But Napier’s secretary, Mr R. W, 
Stevenson, said the memo had been 
wrongly interpreted. “AH we are 
trying to do is to point out that the law 
has changed. 1 ’ 


to consider and debate the level uf 
weighting for postgraduate and degree 
students, it would have been prudent 
to use the existing 1:1 ratio between 
such students in these preliminary 
proposals," Mr Sellars saiu. 

, He added that this would have been 
infinitely better than a figure which 
had not been justified or accepted by 
either the board or the committee of 
the NAB. 

“I anticipate that the council will 
request an assurance from thc NAB 
that in future planning exercises, the 
committee ana hoard will ensure that 
decisions on parameters which give 
significant signals to the colslcges ab- 
out the future shape of the system will 
only be used and published after they 
have been debated and accepted by 
NAB," Mr Sellars said. 

In a separate letter to Mr Edwin 
Kerr, chief officer of the CNAA, Mr 
Sellars has expressed concern about 



Budgets based on old numbers 


continued from front page 


l™ aegree courses, demanded by the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards and others, would make little 
difference to the division between 
colleges and polytechnics. In fact, two 
polytechnics (Preston .and Teesside) 
would lose small amounts if more 
money was given for degree students. 

The weightings for individual prog- 
rammes which have also attracted 
criticism, especially from engineers, 
were also defended • by the group, 
which will propose no change to tne 


> change 


. TB 0 switch of a proportion of funds 
pack towards the polytechnics, which 


extent if Sir Keith Joseph announces 
an increase in the 1984/85 pool, as 
requested by the NAB committee. An 
announcement that the DES will find 
about half Jhe £25m requested may 
come next week. 

But there are bound to be further 
disagreements on the distribution of 
students when the NAB board meets 
in Bastbouriie. The NAB's own con- 
tinuing education group is writing to 
oppose any erosion In the numbers 
proposed for part-time enrolments, 
while the CNAA is still seeking 
' changes in a number of areas. In town 
■ planning, for example, the council has 
criticized the choice, the council has 
criticized the choice of departmental 


widely desired witfiin the NAB, is 
nKety to be accommodated to some 


by Paul Flather . 

Sir Bouglas Hague took over as 
chairman of the Economic and Social 
Research Council on Monday, prom* 
whig putt; his business, Whitehall and 
Government Contacts Would be an 
lmportant ^Kt fbr'the council, i 
-MUe wefk Sir Douglas has been 
?* rn W ihe inner workings of ' the 
Hi? 1, gen, °T Staff have been ex- 
piaihing to. him Just what their jobs 
gpwMi jnd ; he; has! been studying 
*^®®ht ESRC 1 publications. 

- Me jtas known both the Prime 
Minister and Sir Keith Joseph, 
25SKE of i State tor ; Education, 
SSlSi ■ ^ ^ aB thenVadvdlce 


closures at Coventry and Central Lon- 
. don polytechnics, the Chelmer Instl- 
' tute and Gloucester College of Arts 
•' and Technology. 


proposals fur two year degrees con- 
tained in the paper on Future Develop • 
mem of CNAA Policies at Undergradu- 
ate Level published in May 

He said that the BTEC would object 
to any attempt to award degrees an 
only two years of study ol the part-time 
equivalent. 

“Already degrees are gained in the 
UK bused on a shorter period of study 
than in other countries within the 
European Community. To diverge still 
further from such norm could damage 
the international status of CNAA 
degrees with considerable consequen- 
tial injustice to thc students .’ 1 Mr 
Sellars said. 

Mr Sellars added that the BTEC 
would be cuncemed if there were u 
move to make a significant increase in 
the proportion of young people pur- 
suing mninly general education for two 
years after school. 


He argued ihui there was a national 
requirement fur many mure school - 
leavers to pursue study which prepared 
them for work. 

“What they and thc country need is 
not more further general education but 
for them to proceed to well directed 
vocational study such as characterises 
courses leading to BTEC awards. 
Moreover it would be wasteful within 
scarce resources to be funding whui 
would be little more than n two year 
extension." Mr Sellars said. 

He added that the council would be 
concerned if young people were let 
loose on the labour market with an 
award which might have limited valid- 


ity as a qualification in its own right. 
The many who would benefit from 
s Jj orr j r * less purely academic study 
should be on Higher National voca- 
tional courses developing their rendi- 
ness for work. 


Sir Keith refuses to 
reprieve De La Salle 

mSIS! 2 !!, te ‘ cher I™ 1 " 1 ."* system in ihe context 


decide whether further legal action can 
be taken over the Secretary of State for 
Education's refusal to reprieve teacher 
training there. 

Sir Keith Joseph's decision to close 
down teacher training at thc college 
from next year was announced this . 
week, more than a month late thereby 
allowing registration to go ahead for 
1983. 

The announcement has come as a 
shock to ihe college and its board of 


teachers, thc creation of sufficiently 
large teacher training units to use 
resources effectively nnd the greater 
emphasis given to Post Graduate Ccr- 


Has Fred Gee Joined the growing 
queue of Coronation Street refugees 
and abandoned the Rovers Return? 
No need for Annie Walker to worry - 
actor Fred Feast, who plays her 
ebullient bar manager in the scries, 
was merely takings sabbatical,. cour- 
tesy or Salford University Student? 
Unioh. He is pulling the first 'pint in a 
Salford pub opened by students to 
swell their welfare hind. The Wan- 
less Arms is on the fringe of the 
campus and a nearby residential 
area. 


governors composed of Roman CHtho- 
Bc bishops. They had been persuaded 
that Sir Keith's promise of review of 


their case would result in the college's 
survival. Governors had withdrawn 
their High court case against Sir Keith 
on the basis of this review. 

In a letter to the Rt Rev Thomas 
Holland. Bishop of Salford aud chair- 
man of the college’s board of gov- 
ernors, Sir Keith says that hjq derision 
does not imply any failure by the 
college to meet particular criteria but Is 
based on a conclusion that its contribu- 
tion to teacher training Is no longei 
essential. 

He adds that his decision took into 
account the needs of the national 


tificate of Education and university 
courses for secondary training. 

But Ire points out that he is prepared 
to consider transitional arrangements 
which would allow thc college to 
continue to recruit one-year courses 
during the run-down period to case its 
problems. These could include craft 1 
design and technology and some 
PGCE courses. 

However, the Rev Brother Wilfred, 
principal of the college, said he could 
not see how this would help De La 
Salle. He added thnt Sir Keith’s ex- 
planation about the number of teacher 
training places nationally was a n odd 
excuse at this stage, since this must 
. have been known t>e fore the review. 

1 Sir Keltft aJri acknowledges that the 
Roman Catholic community, hds ' an 
important part to play in the training of 
teachers but stales that there can be no 
commitment to a fixed and unchanging 
share of the public sector initial 
teacher training Intake. 


heads reject 
student cuts 

hy Felicity Jones 

Heads of architecture schools have 
challenged the assumption held by the 
National Advisory Body and the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee that student 
numbers need to be reduced because 
of large scale underemplnyment- 
. They had been invited to a special 
meeting of thc Architects Registration 
Council (ARCUK) to learn what the 
transbinary architecture group was 
doing and to formulate a veiw on the 
future of Architectural education. 

The group informed thc heads 
it was aware of the reduction in 
resources in higher education and of 
the relative high cost of degree courses 
in architecture. It had therefore agreed 
that thc continuation of existing levels 
uf entry would need to be Justified. 

The group has commissioned a sur- 
vey to gnugc Ihe future demand for 
architects so it can estimate the num- 
ber of qualified architects in 199(1. 
based on existing numbers nnd stu- 
dents. 

Thc possible outlook for the con- 
struction anil allied industries, future 
patterns of employment for graduates 
the ratio of arcnitccts to other profes- 
sionals in the building team and thc 
'future of technicians in architecture 
were also objectives of the survey. 
Results should be known by the end of 
November. 

During its inquiries thc group also 
decided to consider degree course 
lengths and the five-year mandatory 
award. 

Thc group will also examine the 
provision of part-time courses, the role 
af continuing professional develop- 
ment and technician level education. 

I Some of the heads of architecture 
attacked it for being too obsessed with 
workforce supply and demand and too 
little concerned with the quality of 
architectural education. 

Professor Geoffrey Broadbent of 
Portsmouth Polytechnic and Professor 
Ken Martin of Liverpool Polytechnic 
both quoted statistics to show that 
architecture had one of. the best em- 
ployment records, with estimates bf 
unemployment running at below 5 per 
cent. 


Labour condemns ‘hacking’ 


^Jnanmteryie^tesa w he naturally 

ffSrf'eTO WWjviti^M^Thdtchsr 


had never taken a penny of Con- 
servative Party funds and comes to 
his present job ftlify committed to 
promoting British social science re- 
search^. .- ; 

C< I want the best possible research 
. over the whole field of social science 
done all Over (he UK on b scalewhlch 
is appropriate to the needs of the 
country. If (here is not enough money 
to go round,' we ipusl get more from 
Other source*, * he declared. ' 

Sir Douglas has been made fully 
■' aware of the council's recent trou- 
bled . History, and the slump in - its !■ 
: budget which . has declined -in. real ' 

• terms ':by -around '30- per cent since . 
'■:i979., •' -in 
. • He stressed also that ecpuomics 
v ; Would* not In apy way come’ to' 

; . dominate the cpUocfi, even though Its 
; : name Has been changed from. Social ■ 
'^Science Research Council. Slr bbug-; ■ 
‘ ' iqs abd Mr ; the; 


The Government's policies of "hack- 
ing away” at research in universities 
atid preventing 60,000 students from 
winning places were roundly conde- 
mned at a meeting at the Labour Party 
conference in Brighton this week. 

Mr Geoffrey Robinson, MP for 
Coventry North West, Labour's 
spokesman on science and technology, 
said the effects of university cuts in five 
years would leave the country without 
the ability to produce new research 
ideas. 

Mr Tam Dalycll MP for West 
Lothian, Tormer Labour spokesman 
on science directed his fire at Sir Keith 
Joseph, the Secretary of Stnte for 
Education, describing his policies to 
cut student places and sack 10,000 
university, staff at o post of £300m to 
£40Qm as 


retiring Chairman, have together 
approved: the new council. logo. - 
* “I know ] am being seen as another 
economist chairman.' But a . lot of 
economists wotild be fetter econom- 
ists if they too more notice of what 
sociologists or psychologists have fo 4 


sociologists or psychologists have lo J 
Offer. 'I am! for abroad multl- 
direiplinary approach.” ; 

' Sit- Douglas's! arrival coincides 
with the publication of the council's 
annual register of. research sup- 
ported, listing more tijan 500 grants, 
aud work done In the council units, . . 
.the: Technical Change. Centre, arid 
international activities. / /. 
i 'Among fitc; projects are studies of 
residential burglary% Pri.D. T- 
Eferbert of University College, Swan- 
sea j .attempting jo , Identify : “vulner- 
able arearV a;study ;of ijjow uriem- 
ployed steel workers In Sheffield have, 
n^r^ed fo reduridatKy fry a! team’ 
; atCTeffkMUrUwrrity,and a study pf. , 


Both were speaking at a fringe 
meeting organized by the Association 
of Scientific, Technical, and Manage- 
rial Staffs, where thc union launched a 
pamphlet detailing the effects of 
- research nnd development cuts on 
British engineering. 

The pnmphlet, cased on evidence 
given by ASTMS to the House of 
Lords Select iCommittee on Science 
and Technology notes the serious 
effect of university cuts and urges a 
“const met ive debate" that will lead to 
maximum employment. 

Mr Clive Jenkins, ASTMS general 
secretary, chairing the meeting, stres- 
sed the need to pul science policy bflek 
on the agenda. 

The Leading Edge, price £1 from 
!. ASTMS, 79 Camden' Road,-. London,' 



Sir Douglas Hague: ftilly cmnmilted 

exchange rates In! medieval Europe 
•i Pf JTi i Spufford of . Cambridge 
l/nlveirsriy, / V' x ; 
:;Xtoemh !, Supported ' fy. ‘ the $SRC 
, 1 MJj'/prijefc £6. phis packaging, from 
• School Government JHibllshing Com- 
, pfiJiy. Darby House, L- Bletchlngley 
; R<U»ri> M^rsthamRfcdhlU RH13DN. 
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SERC to probe 
grants squeeze 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council is worried about cite 
number of grant applications it has 
turned down and has set up a study 
group to examine the effect of grant 
refusals on research groups. 

Under the system of assessment set 
up by the SERC, proposed projects 
arc graded by review committees and 
those passed in the "alpha" category 
used to be virtually guaranteed fund- 
ing. But the proportion of alpha prop- 
osals receiving funds has been declin- 
ing for several years. 

In I981/R2, the SERC’s science 
board, which channels most money 
into universities, was only able to back 
87 per cent of ulpha [projects. Professor 
James Cadogan, chairman of the scien- 
ce board, then spoke of his regret that 
so many applications “so good as to 
merit award in all normal circumst- 
ances" went unsupported. 

Since then the situation has been 
getting worse rapidly. Unpublished 
figures for 1982/83 show that only 75 
per cent of alpha proposals were 
Funded by the science board. As more 
grant applications are now being re- 
ceived each year, this means that 
hundreds of groups are making fruit- 
less applications. c 

The council has now commissioned 1 

a study of the problem from a small i 


E under Sir Jack Lewis of Cam- 
_ : University. The group is visiting 
departments in areas of special con- 
cern to the SERC, including physics, 
; chemistry, mathematics and materials 
’ science, ro find out the consequences 
' of the cash shortage. 

1 The departments have been chosen 
from statistics already available at the 
SERC headquarters in Swindon which 
show which have suffered most. 

Both the council and the science 
board are anxious to maintain uni- 
versity support, which is being 
squeezed by rising costs of central 
facilities like the synchrotron radiation 
source at Darcsbury. The problem also 
affects applicants to el le engineering 
board, although not to the same ex- 
tent. 

Ironically, the effects of grant refus- 
al include lack of access to central 
facilities, as well as gaps In the con- 
tinuity of major research programmes 
in university departments and loss of 
postdoctoral students who cannot 
afford to wait to do their next piece of 
work. 

The study group is due to report to 
council by the end of the year, so its 
conclusions can be considered in time 
7 Cflr s bud gct planning. The 
bdKC may use the results to back a 
case to the Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils for more money for 
university support. 


Inspectors to monitor 
teaching standards 

by Patricia Santinelli will lead to general reports on different 

Her Majesty’s Inspectorate further cas l s!udies 

education branch Is to monitor the ■ j 8 . Puttee which can be used 
quality and standard of the Youth , 

Training. Scheme from next year.-,.' . P r op°«d* to make the six 



by Patricia Santinelli 

Her Majesty’s Inspectorate further 
education branch Is to monitor the 
qua ity and standard of the Youth 
Training Scheme from npxtyear.VP, 

This will be the first time that the 
Department of Education and Science 
has a direct Involvement in YTS 
having up to now taken an observer 
role and left the running to the Man- 

K r Services Commission and the 
rtment of Employment. 

T te Pj an I* ,hat fro™ next February 
an HM 1 team will link up with the 
MSC’S; quality assurance team and 
examine selected off the job training 
schemas in colleges, ■ * 

. At the same time discussions are 
Place between the MSC, DES, 
HMI and the. Confederation pf British 
ui 08 !^- 10 whether teams of 
inspectors can be allowed to visit on 


Technical College which resulted lii 
the report ‘'Literacy Skills: Standards 
and Demands in Further Education " 
by Peter Stewart looked at the literacy 


Mot, proposals to make the six 
. learning icpBommlue*. and eight de-; 
“0 1 elc ments of YTS compulsory for 
Iy84 were being discussed by the 
Advisory Professional Standards 
Group today. 

The MSC suggestion is that Area 
Manpower Boards’ discretion to 
approve schemes that do not meet 
these particular criteria should be 
and diat a ' 1 schemes starting 
In 1984 have to contain these elements 
From the outset. 

Other “musts 1 * that are included in 
the proposals for minimum criteria for 
the schemes are (hat all induction 
.programmes should make sure that 
^necs understand the purpose of 
YTS apd theicrole In if. and that they 

nrn nfAiririail <ni»L ^ * i ; ■ • . ■ J 



students who experienced reading and 
wmlng difficulties and contained a 




• It Is likely that as more young people 
enter colleges on various schemes 
Sponsored by the Manpower Services 
Commission that lecturers will find 
themselves becoming more involved in 
basic skills tuition. 

A handbook has been produced b 


•iJ 13 tl [•[•] i. I*m iTilll i\-T* 


J?(dytechri|q: 4tni‘ has* t_ ... 
pd r stodeM litis less iiotiqea 
siVc than lii p‘ ‘ 
withthe sec 


Wreeh .to-caui* 


numeracy elements of craft eouraes 
and suggests tyays In which lecturers 
can help students so as to enable them 
to complete the college course success- 
fully. . 

' Drawing upon the requirements of 
particular courses, mostly In construe 
tion, hairdressing and catering, lectur- 
e !5 _i°, be able to identify common 
principles which can be applied to 
Q^her craft courses. • 

..A first glance at the. syllabuses of 

M&ngTrS 

students still need to be able to show 

Dn iMM, VC , Uilde i st00d the course and 
on ability to retrieve information from 

S^3" d t j0 r ais -, The Potation : 
of handouts in a clear and readable 
form by lecturers can help non-fluent 
™ “* more 

takes the view that most 
ultisaaan ^ 




.. nefit rather: than 1 being taken 
aside for remedial tuition * 


are likely to be put forward as part of 
the merger between the New Universi- 
ty Ulster and Ulster Polytechnic. 

The plans are being developed by 
the recently-designated senior man- 
agement of the new institution, whose 
last legal hurdle was passed last month 
when NUU agreed to resign its 
charter. 

They include the presence in Lon- 
donderry of all seven of the new 
institution’s facilities - humanities, art 
and design, science, technology, social 
and health science, education, and 
business studies ^ though ndt ncces- 
sarily providing every year and special- 
ism of every course, and a consequent 
need for a large investment in space 
and equipment. 

The plans stem from guarantees 
given by the new management, the 
steering group overseeing the merger 
and the Government, that Magee 

be the basis of a campus of similar size 
aqd status to the existing ones in 
Belfast and Coleraine. 

Mr Nicholas Scott, under-sccretnry 


i mu ic i aim nigner eoucanra 
in the north west of the province, and 
has promised to look sympathetically 
at requests for additional funding. 

The Cowan committee is expected, 
in Its report due next month, tocallfa 
the setting up of a liaison comraiilw 
for the new institution and the North 
West College of Technology, chaired 
.and Including representatives of local 
commercial and industrial interests. to 
monitor provision and ensure ik 
there is neither duplication norsrfuftz- 
ing out of the college. 

• in fact the plans for the Londradtf 
■ry campus Include expansion of fie 
current collaboration between fte 
polytechnic and the college, wl# 
already teaches the first year ol » 
■polytechnic diploma in technology, so 
that the college's equipment and staff 
could also be used in degree courses, at 
least in the earlier years. 


give the Londonderry campus special 
expertise which would draw students 
to it in preference to other places: a 
peace studies unit Is envisaged, and, 
with Government support, a sizeable 
Information technology development. 


Sole union rights for AUT 

i??? rds “^Wishing the rival, the Association of Polytechnic 





Awards 




More than 650 awards open to bet 
era in Commonwealth uniwrtifi" . 
Oited jn i ripw directory published pi 


university stiff iwlshijie to trtvel 
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BTEC’s higher diplomas threatened 


by Patricia Santinelli 

proposals to give less financial support 
to colleges for non-degree students 
and the possible introduction of two - 
yeardegrecs have been attacked by the 
Business and Technician Education 
Council in iis first week of operation. 

The BTEC regards both proposals, 
one from the National Advisory Body 
and the other from the Council for 
National Academic Awards, as a 
threat to its own courses, particularly 
in the higher diploma field. 

Mr John Sellars, the BTEC's chief 
executive, has written to the NAB 
objecting to the secretariat's decision 


to 1.00 for non-degree students, wnen 
calculating the indicative financial sup- 
port for each institution. 

"Given that the NAB committee 
had indicated that it was most anxious 


to consider and debate the level of 
weighting for postgraduate and degree 
students, it would have been prudent 
to use the existing 1:1 ratio between 
such students in these preliminary 
proposals," Mr Sellars said. 

He added that this would have been 
infinitely better than a figure which 
had not been justified or accepted by 
either the board or the committee of 
the NAB. 

“I anticipate that the council will 
request an assurance from the NAB 
that in future planning exercises, the 
committee ana hoard will ensure that 
decisions on parameters which give 
significant signals to the colslegcs ab- 
out the future shape of the system will 
only be used and published after they 
have been debated and accepted by 
NAB," Mr Sellars said. 

In a separate letter to Mr Edwin 
Kerr, chief officer of the CNAA, Mr 
Sellars has expressed concern about 


proposals for two year degrees con- 
tained in the paper nn Future Develop- 
ment of CNAA Polities m Undergradu- 
ate Level published in May. 

He said that the BTEC would object 
to any attempt to award degrees on 
only two years of study of the part-time 
equivalent. 

“Already degrees arc gained in the 
UK based nn a shorter period of study 
than in other countries within the 
European Community. To diverge still 
further from such norm could damage 
the international status of CNAA 
degrees wilh considerable consequen- 
tial injustice to the students,'* Mr 
Sellars said. 


He argued ihat there was ;i national 
requirement Tor many more school - 
leavers to pursue study which prepared 
them for work. 


Architecture 
heads reject 
student cuts 


“What they and the country need is 
ot more further general education but 


not more further general education but 
for them to proceed to well directed 
vocational study such as characterises 
courses Leading to BTEC awards. 
Moreover it would he wasteful within 
scarce resources to be funding what 
would be little more than a two year 
extension." Mr Sellars said. 


by Felicity Jones 

Heads of architecture schools have 
challenged the assumption held by the 
National Advisory Body and the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee that student 
numbers need to he reduced because 
of large scale underemployment- 
They had been invited to a special 


Mr Sellars added that the BTEC 
would be concerned if there were a 
move to make a significant increase in 
the proportion of yo un S people pur- 


Hc added that the council would be 
concerned if young people were let 
loose on the labour market wilh an 
award which might have limited valid- 


nicctinjg of the Architects Registration 
Council [ARCUKl to learn what the 


ity as n qualification in its own right. 
The many who would benefit from 
shorter, less purely academic study 
should be on Higher National voca- 
tional courses developing their readi- 
ness for work. 


suing mainly general education for two 
years after school. 


Napier sparks 
union concern 

Scotland’s further education unions 
fear that Napier College in Edinburgh 
is trying to circumvent legislation pro- 


tecting part time staff. 

Both the Educational Institute of 
Scotland and the Scottish Further 
Education Association have said they 
are disturbed by a college memo 
circulated to Napier's heads of depart- 
ment. 

It outlines the recent House of Lords 


ruling that a succession of part time 
teaemng contracts could be considered 


teaching contracts could be considered 
continuous employment, and states 
that people employed for less than 
eight hours a week would not qualify 
for redundancy or unfair dismissal 
claims. 

‘it has therefore been decided that 



Sir Keith refuses to 
reprieve De La Salle 


Governors of De La Salle College, teacher training system in the context 


& 

m. 


all appointments of temporary part 
time teaching staff should be restricted 


to less than eight hours per week in 
future,’' the memo continues. 

Mr Kelr Bloomer, EIS depute 
general secretary, said he was RppRiled 
by the notion that a person's hours of 
employment "should be dictated by 
how to get round the law rather than 
how to provide a service to students.” 
But Napier's secretary, Mr R. W. 
Stevenson, said the memo hod been 
wongly interpreted. "All we are 
frying to do is to point out that the law 
has changed." 


Has Fred Gee joined the growing 
queue of Coronation Street refugees 
and abandoned the Rovers Return? 
No need for Annie Walker to worry - 
actor Fred Feast, who plays her 
ebullient bar manager In the series. 


was merely taking a sabbatical, cour 
tesy of Salford University Stiidenfi 
Union. He Is 


tddenfs 

alntlna 


decide whether further legal action can 
be taken over the Secretary of Stale for 
Education's refusal to reprieve teacher 
training there. 

Sir Keith Joseph's decision to dose 
down teacher training at the college 
from next year was announced this . 
week, more than a month late thereby 
allowing registration to go ahead for 
1983. 

The announcement has come as a 
shock to the college and its board of 
governors composed of Roman Catho- 
lic bishops. They had been persuaded 
that Sir Keith's promise of review of 
their case would result in the college's 
survival. Governors had withdrawn 
their High court case against Sir Keith 
on the basis of this review. 

In a letter to the Rt Rev Thomas 
Holland, Bishop of Salford and chair- 
man of the college’s board of gov- 
ernors, Sir Keith says that his .decision . 


teachers, the creation of sufficiently 
large teacher training units to use 


resources effectively and the greater 
emphasis given to Post Graduate Cer- 
tificate of Education and university 


Council CARCUKj to learn what the 
transbinary architecture group was 
doing and to formulate a vciw on the 
future of architectural education. 

The group informed the heads 
it was aware of the reduction in 
resources in higher education and of 
the relative high cost of degree courses 
in architecture. It had therefore agreed 
that the continuation of existing levels 
of entry would need to-be justified. 

The group lias commissioned a sur- 
vey to gauge the future demand for 
architects so it can estimate the num- 
ber of qualified architects in 199b, 
based on existing numbers and stu- 
dents. 

The possible outlook for the con- 
struction and allied industries, future 
patterns of employment for graduates 
(he ratio of arcliilccls to other profes- 
sionals in the building team and the 
future of technicians in architecture 


courses for secondary training. 

But he points out that he is prepared 
to consider transitional arrangements 
which would allow the college to 
continue to recruit one-year courses 
during the run-down period to case its 
problems. These could Include craft- 
design and technology and some 
PGCE courses. 


...- o---— ■ were also objectives of . the survey. 

iven to Post Graduate Cer- 1 Results should be known by the end of 
— November. 


However, the Rev Brother Wilfred, 
principal of the college, said he could 
not see how this would help De La 
Salle. He added that Sir Keith's ex- 
planation about the number of teacher 
training places nationally was an odd 
excuse at this stage, since this must 
have been known Jjefore the review. 


Salford pub opened by students to 
swell their welfare fund. The Won- 


does not 1 imply any failure by the . 

S '' £ to meet particular criteria but is 
on a conclusion that its contribu- 
tion to teacher training is no longer ; 
essential. 

He adds that his decision took into 
account the needs . of the national 


less Arms Is on the fringe of the 
campus and a nearby residential 
area. 


7 Sfe Keith also acknowledges that, r fie- 
Roman Catholic community has an 


important part to play in the training of 
teachers but states that there can bo no 
commitment to a fixed and unchanging 


During its inquiries the group also 
decided to consider degree, course 
lengths and the five-year mandatory 
award. 

The group will also examine the 
provision of part-time courses, the role 
of continuing professional develop- 
ment and technician level education, 
i Some of the heads of architecture 
attacked it for being ton obsessed wilh 
workforce supply and demand and too 
little concerned with the quality of 
architectural education. 

Professor Geoffrey Broadbcnt of 
Portsmouth Polytechnic and Professor 
Ken Marlin of Liverpool Polytechnic 
both quoted statistics to show that 
architecture bptj cw. ofjhp jjeat.em.-, 
ploynient records, with estimates of 
unemployment running at below S per 
cent. 


commitment to a nxed and unchanging 
share of the public sector initial 
teacher training intake. 


Budgets based on old numbers 


continued From front page 


Other papers presented to Monday’s 
mecting show tnat a higher weighting 


for degree courses, demanded by the 
Council for National Academic 


extent If Sir Keith Joseph announces 
an increase in the 1984/85 pool, as 
requested by the NAB committee. An 


Labour condemns 4 hacking 9 


Awards and others, would make little 
difference to the division between . 
colleges and polytechnics^ In fact, two 
polytechnics (Preston and Teesslde) 
would lose small amounts If more 
money was given for degree students. 

The weightings for individual prog- 
rammes which have : also attracted 


announcement that the DES will find 
about half the £25m requested may 
come next week. 

But there are bound to be further 


disagreements on the distribution of 
students when the NAB board meets 
in Eastbourne. The NAB’s own con- 


The Government's policies of “hack- 
ing away” al research In universities 
and preventing 60,000 students from 
winning places were roundly conde- 
mned at a meeting at the Labour Party, 
conference in Brighton this week. 

Mr Geoffrey Robinson, MP for 
Coventry North West, Labour’s 


Both, were speaking at a fringe 
meeting organized by the Association 
of Scientific, Technical, and Manage- 
rial Staffs, where the union launched a 
pamphlet detailing the effects of 
research and development cuts on 
British engineering. 


critiolsm, esr 
were also d 


tinuing* education group is writing io 
oppose any erbslon jn the numbers 
□rooosed for part-time enrolments, 


spokesman on science and technology, 
said the effects of university cuts in nve 
years would leave the country without 
the ability to produce npw research 
Ideas. 

Mr Tam Dalyeil MP for West 
Lothian, former Labour spokesman 
on science directed his fire at Sir Keith 
Joseph, the Secretary of State fqr 
Education, describing his policies to 
cut student places and sack 10,000 
university, staff at a cost of £300m to 
£400m as “daft", 


specially from engineers, 
defended by the group, 
propose, no change to the 


proposed for part-time enrolments, 
while the CNAA is still seeking 
changes In a number of areas. In town 


which will propose, no change 
board. 


planning, for example, the council has 
criticized the choice, the council has 
criticized the choice of departmental 
closures at Coventry and Central Lojd- 


• The switch of a proportion of fund? 
back towards the polytechnics, which 
is widely desired within the NAB, js 
likely to be accommodated tq 'some 


dcin polytechnics, the Chelmer Insti- 
tute and Gloucester College of Arts 
and Technology. ' 


British engineering. 

The pamphlet, based on evidence 
given py ASTMS to the House of 
Lords Select Committee an Science 
and Technology notes the serious 
effect of university cuts and. urges a 
"constructive debate" that will lead to 
maximum employment, 

Mr Clive Jenkins, ASTMS general 
secretary, chairing the meeting, stres- 
sed ihc need to put science policy back 
on the agenda. 







The Leading^ Edge, price £j from 
ASTMS, 79 Camden Road, London, 
'NW19ES..'-' 
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as* s arrival coincides 
Mention of the council's 
ister of research sup 



DEGREES, 
GGE and EEC- 


m He has known. both the Prime 
Minister ‘;and ; Sir -Keith.: Joseph i 
Secretary of State for Education,' 
.fJdCt 1966. He has given them advice 
Both In and. out of government, and 
: since 1979 - he. has Served In Mr« 
Thatcher's policy otgiit,-. resigning 
whrti appoimed to the ESRC.V/ :* 
X 1 ? “rief vlewhe b-id he naturally 

amt 81^ KeiftTHutbestne^ed he] 

iu V-. ". -5 ? J UV. • if 


aware of the council’s recent trou- 
bled histpry, and the slump In Its 
- budget which has declined- jn real 
terms by ground ,30 per cent since 

He stressed alsb that ecqnofnlcs 
wqold pot in any w^y topie tP 
> r domlnate the cquricil ? even though Its 
name has beeti changed ffdiri Social 
SclenceR^search Council, Sir .Doug: 
vldsa^MrM^ 


•; gnd work done In the counc» »■■■». 

the TOcbhfcal Change Centre, and 
,. international I activities. 1 

. Among the prqiecis are s todies of 
: reridenllaLburglary by pf ‘ P- T. 
Herbert nrUnlycrsHy College, Swan* 
sea, attempting to; Identify “vu|ner- 
' atile areas", a aiiidy of hOw unem- 
ployed steel ybrkers In Sheffield tapVe 
. re^nd^-to.redtthdancy by a team 

‘. at ShefnptyUnlycrsUy, and q study of 


Sir Poulins Hague: (silly' committed 

exchange rates: In medieval' Europe 
.. by Pi* .?/•: Spufford of Cambridge 

Urtlversify I..,.-. .. ! , . ; 

Research ■ Supported by , , $$RC 
; 1983; price' £6 , . frOnj 

. School Gbvernment PubHshlng Com- 
; pany, : Darby [Housed Bleiehlrtgley 
i Road. Mcrathain RedhUI RHl i&IS. 
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Scots council tries Redress teaching balance, says v^c 

to guide SUCCeSSOr mb n d S e uni versi;- which^uiidcrgradua^es Cave erarodat 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The Scottish Council for Tertiary 
Education, apparently shutting the 
stable door after the horse has bolted, 
is to produce guidelines for the body 
which will replace it in Janauary. 

The council has already spent many 
months producing a lengthy report on 
the future structure ana management 
of Scottish tertiary education, but has 
been angered that its proposal for a 
"McNAB" was rejected by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The council recommended that a 
committee on the lines of the National 
Advisory Body should be set up in 
■Scotland. 

But the Scottish Office decided thin 
the new body, the Scottish Tertiary 
Education Advisory Council 
(STEAC), should have no control over 



funding which will remain the preserve 
of the Scottish Education Depa rt ment . 

There was unanimous opposition to 
this decision at the latest tertiary 
council meeting, virtually the only 
time when there has been unanimity 
since the council is divided between 
those who think it should Ijc run by the 


News in Brief 
New role is 
announced 

The new role of the British Technology 
Group was given last week by Mr Cecil 
Parkinson, Secret ry of State for Trade 
and Industry, in a long-awajted forma! 
announcement. 

He said the BTG would concentrate 
on translation of research ideas into 
commercial products, and especially 
on technology transfer from public 
sector laboratories, 

■ announcement signalled the 
end otthc National Enterprise Board's 

that BTG will lose first refusal rights 
over publicly funded research idlas 
However, new guidelines on this topic 
have yet to be drawn up, and new 
research grants will be made under the 
existing conditions for the time being. 

AUT decision 

, the ^ Association of University 
Teachers js not to leave the Society 
for Research Into Higher Education 
despite Its severe reservations over 
some aspects of this, year's 
' Leverhulme report. ' ■ 

. the union’s education and de- 1 
Vdopment - committee decided 
■gainst taking a decision to disafflll. 

; frJfe lt Wered a report on the 

bnplkutloqs at Ms last meeting. A 
I** 11 ™! reason was the fear that the 

’1 be C , Ut ^ fr 0 ™ 

: touch yaluaWe Information needed to 

Dancers’ aim 

£ 1 l!Si. e ¥i h u” fr ^ m universities', pub- 1 
!SiSf^ r u h,8hcr e^auiori and private 
U P a nfltlohnToraa- 
niatlon with foe main aim of support-, 


regional authorities. 

It was ogreed that STEAC. which is 
intended to liaise with NAB and the 
University Grants Committee, would 
face problems because of its purely 
advisory role. 

Council members decided to make 
their displeasure dear to the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, and to ensure 
that their opposition was not simply 
noted by the SED, by hastily produc- 
ing a set of guidelines for STEAC at 
the council’s final meeting in Decem- 
ber. The Scottish Secretary Mr George 
Younger is expected to attend. 

It is not yet dear what these guide- 
lines will he, but since Mr Younger has 
already firmly squashed all proposals 
of an independent body with teeth, he 
is unlikely to recant n fortnight before 
STEAC is set up. 

However, some council members 
feel that a review of the Scottish 
tertiary sector is still needed, taking 
account of developments in vocational 
education and training over the past 
two years, and also including the 
Scottish universities, who were not 
part of the tertiary council's remit, and 
they may be proposed as STEAC’s 
first task. 


Cultivating 
a new 
audience 

The Open University is to venture 
into farming with a 70-hour course 
on the health and productivity of 
dairy cattle. 

The course, which starts next year, 1 
Is aimed at formers and Is a pilot for 
continuing education courses in agri- 
culture. Another course on pest con- 
trol is also In the pipeline. 

. . Pf Richard Holmes, the ; course 
team fch airman, said the dah-ycatfle 
course was concerned with preven- 
tive husbandry to enable farmers to 
make more informed Judgments. It 
alms to Improve (he health and 
productivity of the cattle, to make 
more effective use of the veterinary 




'“Sof disease prevention. 

The course Is being produced 
largely with financial help from the 
Agricultural Training Board and the 
assistance of the Royal Veterinary 
College. It Is designed for Indepen- 
dent study at home, involving four 
half-hour BBC television progrrim- 
roesj .about 70-100 hours study with 

Tutor (ap “ and c(Mltact wjlh a local 

.tine Of the problems which faced 
t *E»« ,urs * team was the mix of. 
abilities and experience or the people 
who would be following the ecu 

, • A ^ ?* rr|ed out ln U*e 

Initial- stages .. which produced a 
reasonable response to the Idea. Most 


by Ngaio Crequer 
Some teaching at Cambridge Universi- 
ty is too specialized and repeats work 
covered in the schools, Professor F. H. 
Hinslcy, the retiring vice-chancellor 
. said last week. 

At the installation ceremony for Sir 
John Butterfield, his successor. Profes- 
sor Hinsley said that the general board 
would soon report on its investigation 
into the relationship between universi- 
ty and college teaching. He thought it 
would conclude there was a need for a 
number of minor improvements, but 
this was not enough. 

"I think it will also find that there is a 
more general problem calling for 
further examination he said. In not a 
little of our teaching programme a lack 
of balance has arisen over the years 
from excessive specialization in some 
parts of our courses and from undue 


regurgitation in other parts of ground 
which undergraduates have covered at 
schco| . 

“This problem is not unconnected 
with those with which, for some time 
now, the colleges have been wrestling 
in their on-going review of admissions 
policies. Like them, it will not be easy 
to resolve - the more so, because, like 
admissions to universities, the course 
and curricula provided by universities 
are topics which generate facile solu- 
tions as well as weighty proposals 
whenever, as is now to be the case, 
they properly engage the anxiety of 
society at large,” he said. 

He said the same was true of another 
issue which Cambridge would soon 
have to discuss - academic tenure. He 
also revealed that the university was 
proposing to reduce the retiring age of 
university officers from 70 to 65. 



the “ne^lood’^chemiffojl?? 
young lecturers should onTffJS 
tinued beyond three years S' 
sultatjon with [he unirersili« * | 

Although the research 

knew where research needed^? 
thening, they did not havTthS 
familiarity with the needs of J? 
graduate teaching, he argued 

point om°hat cTcnwjth'fn tSfi^ 

he limit the freedom of their shS 
to learn what most attracts andE 
ates them. These are not 22 
they are the essence of life and wX 

sen-ed V .’’ rSlty ** * hey must ^ 

Lecturers 5 
union loses I 

senior staff I 

by David Jobbins 

Massive changes at the London head- = 
quarters of the college lecturers' lining \ 
are expected after a senior oflkiil • 
leaves to take up a new job oflsdt ' 
trade unionism. 

Mr Keith Scribbins, assistant senei- 
ary for salaries and conditions with da 
National Association of Teachers in • 
Further and Higher Education, is lobe 
a staff tutor at Coombe Lodge further ! ' 
education staff college from January. { 
His departure marks a further : 
chance among officials at the urioa’i / 
London headquarters which began : 
with the death of Mr Tom louts, 
assistant secretary formemberthipasd 
I casework, at the end of the amnal 
conference in May. 

Mr Mick Farley, assistant secretiiy f 
for further education, is bring 
seconded to the Manpower Sennas ; 

I Commission to monitor the quah’O'rf t 
I the Youth Training Scheme in fr 
south-east. Although his second t 


TTi *3 C! i-Tl 


is speculation that his absence msybs 
longer. 

Mr Scribbins first worked for fte 
Nntfhc’s predecessor, the Assodsdo# 
of Teachers in Tcachnicai Institutions. 
He became nn assistant secretary afts 
the 1976 merger with the Asswfaw 
of Teachers in Colleges and Depot- 
ments of Education. 

He was an unsucccsful candidate^ 
the post of general secreiary in I9» 

On/I rnnrn ranAntlu lUflS H fSB D DCH 11 ICO 


ILEA fights racism in polys 


Governing bodies of all inner London 
polytechnics and colleges should pro- 
duce statements of antf-racist policy 
and^. report ."negative, attitudes” to 
'SSrt' ? 1101 ! to toe Inner 

London Education . Authority's in- 
Sp S 0r 5 te ' 8 P° lic y document says. 
The document is an addition to the 


SSS* in torther and higher 

.. A .key Issue is the participation of the 
black immunities, it says. Whenever 
are. reconstituted in 

^Records bfrtcfuitnieiuyoSta 


students who are members of ethnic 
minorities should be kept in order to 
monitor improvements, it says. Some 
positive discrimination is permissible 
under the Race Relations Act, but a 
positive attitude from teachers, profes- 
sional qnd examining bodies and em- 

create access courses and give dlscre- 
gjJW pants to under-qualified appji- 

The ILEA inspectorate is to pro- 

rnS 0 / m paper 011 P o| ytechnic and 
college management to encourage the 
development of elective multi-ethnic 
*h at prevjdo .equal-. 


and more recently was ..disappoint 
when he failed to make the sfiort-trt 
for. the post of generalsecretaryof tw 


lyv ialwTjl JT# ) I H Oil * iliVJymi 


“I feel the heyday of the develop 
ment of Natfhe was in the mid lv» 
with the merger. Now it faces afaw 
insurmountable problems, w® 
attacks on both advanced and non* 
advanced further education. 
ly I fee! the contribution I Jiaveiw«f 
complete in the present eircunm- 
ances,” he said. 

He feeig it is now up to the**** 
bership of the union to take furtnertoj 
advances in employment law 
women's rights which have bew ■>. 
particular Interest. ; 

Coombe Lodge will give Mr Sofr 
bihs the chance to develop his thmtuj 
PH the law and non- statutory 
tfons surrounding further and n | 8 nB 
education. - • • 


I 
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Academic standards ‘being put at risk 


by Patricia Santinclli 

Academic standards in higher educa- 
tion were being put at risk by the 
gradual proliferation of subjects and 
changing teaching methods, Mr Peter 
Brooke, under-secretary of state for 
education, told a conference of college 
validators in Oxford last week. 

He told the Council of Validating 
Universities, which represents 27 in- 
stitutions which validate colleges of 
higher education, that acknowledged 
standards were needed in new sub- 
jecls. 

“One problem is that things are 
moving - new, more technologically 
orientated subjects, new teaching 
methods - so how do you know 
whether standards are being main- 
tained or not, since you cannot com- 
pare like with like" he asked. 


academic development plan. It "must 
know where It is going, so that change 
5“ at * ve *y easily accommo- 

dated” the report says. 1 
Despite toe current moves at Kings- 
[?” towards technology,- and the fact 
3° Ppr cent of the courses are 
'directly commercially or in- 
“ 88t J a [ly relevant, the report says, this 
trend should be increased. . • 

.greased coordination with Kings- 
f? 1 eo jlege of Further Education, apd 
“to _of the- polytechnic's 1 resources 
outside normal hours And terms should 
be pursued, and triennial reports 
maw -to the education committee by 
‘ho director, ' • 


He added that this meant locking at 
leaching quality and ensuring that 
course approval took into account the 
need to stretch and develop student's 
abilities to the full. 

“Validation has a central role to play 
as a quality control mechanism. It is 
not enough for standards to be high. 
We must have a nationally respected, 
objective and visible means of ensur- 
ing that they remain high.” Mr Brooke 
said. 

Mr Brooke discussed the strengths 
and weaknesses of the three main 
methods of validating courses in uni- 
versities and the public sector and 
pointed to the continuing need for 
reassessment, maintenance and im- 
provement of standards so as to win 
public confidence. 

"The common flaw in current 


Kingston bid 
to tighten 
grip on poly 

The borough of Kingston is consider- 
ing proposals to tighten its already firm 
hold on the academic and financial 
affairs of Kingston Polytechnic. 

The proposals come from a working 
group of the borough education com- 
mittee, which was set up in 1981 to 
look at the long-term future of the 
polytechnic. They include the estab- 
lishment of a local authority manage- 
ment system for the polytechnic, re- 
vised articles of government and a 
smaller governing body, and closer 
guidance on the polytechnic financial 
and academic developments. 

In a report to Kingston education 
committee, the working party recom- 
mends that local authority control over 
spending in the polytechnic should 
move from considering polytechnic 
estimates to a level of detailed moni- 
toring which ensures that advanced 
further education allocation does not 
exceed the allocation/estimate and 
thus create a burden to-be met from 
rale income. 

The working party itself - which 
J® r S' comprises senior members of 
w {\‘ r 1 ® ston education committee - 
should become a permanent monitor- 
ing body, taking on work both from the 
education committee and the 
polytechnic's board of governors. 

" group of officers to meet with 
polytechnic officers and coordinate 
information should be established, 
together with a high level appointment 
of a borough further and higher educa- 
25 ? L fficcr who would* deal directly 
with the polytechnic. ■> • 

Reguler meetings of these senior 

mluu “5 Soup's report says, would 
maxe budget more systematized, 
monitor- income and expenditure. 

,^ nanc ial policies . and 
academic developments. 

The polytechnic should also have ah 


methods of validation is perhaps (hat 
the uniis involved are too dispersed 
and disaggregated for the resulrs to be 
reliable. ' he said. 

He added that the current system 
encouraged originality and diversity 
and institutions took responsibility for 
what they did. But it introduced a 
proliferation of courses and a dive rsity 
of methods which might not be helpful. 

For example, it meant that the 
results of students from different in- 
stitutions could not be meaningfully 
compared. It also meant that student 
samples were not large enough to 
permit the effective use of well-known 
techniques of quality control. 

"At the very least the validating 
system must come to an understanding 
of the degree of error it has got and 
develop methods for dealing with it, 
such as perhaps greater use ofcommon 


clcmcnis in a range of courses. Ibis is 
one way of improving the efficiency 
and reliability of the higher education 
sector, " he said. 

He added that while the higher 
education sector was expanding, 
emphasis w'hs on provision and 
approval of new courses. Now the 
focus must be on adapting existing 
activities to meet new demands at a 
time when available resources were no 
longer expanding. 

‘‘NAB (National Advisory Body) 
will play its part in ensuring that 
provision is streamlined and relevant. 
But it is up to the validating bodies to 
ensure that remaining provision is of 
high standard, courses arc well orga- 
nized. assessment is reliable, results 
arc comparable and students have the 
information they need to make in- 
formed judgments," Mr Brooke said. 


pressing the 
ttee for funds 



“An Eye for an Eye”, 
one of a series of 
programmes for 
the Open 
University’s 
second level 
technology course 
on engineering 
materials has 
won the gold 
plaque at the 
Chicago 
International Film 
Festival. The BBC 
OU programme Is 
a drama about a 
firm taken to court 
\ (right) over a 
material used In 
the manufacture of 
teddy bears' eyes, 
A programme for 
the third level 
technology course 
“Last of the 
liberties” won the 
silver plaque. 



Prisoners keep on learning 


Prison education staff interviewed 
7,000 Inmates in the last academic year 
who wanted to continue with the 
education and training they had re- 
ceived inside. 

Other figures which confirmed the 
growth in prison education were 
offered by Lord Elton, under-secret- 
ary of state at the Home Office, at (he 
annual conference of prison education 
officers at Exeter University last week. 

He said that out of 320,000 day and 
evening classes planned in the last 
academic year 94 per cent actually 
took place compared to the 206,000 
which ran in 1969. 

As the minister responsible for the 
prison service he was keen to empha- 
size that the education services had 
"acquired an assured place in the 
regimes of prison establishments”. He 
said that It introduced prisoners and 


trainees to knowledge, skills and critic- 
al thinking and helped people prepare 
for release when they could reestablish 
themselves in the community. 

One reason why prison education 
had been examined exclusively by a 
House of Commons select committee 
was because of the scale and variety of 
the service in 120 prisons, he said. 

Lord Elton urged education officers 
to consider coreruily the select com- 
mittee’s recommendations on the need 
to link prisoners and trainees on 
release with follow-up education and 
training facilities in the community.^ 

One seventh of the average prison 
population sat public examinations 
with a 75 per cent pass rate. AH young 
offenders nad engaged in some kind oT 
educational activity while 42 per cent 
of the adult papulation bad done so on 
a voluntary basis. 


BMA steps up 
grants call 

The British Medical Association in- 
tends to . step up pressure on the 
Government to increase clinical 
medical students’ grants to the Same 
level as other undergraduates for their 
full academic year. 

Clinical medical students work 46 
weeks a year, but receive a grant 
calculated at a reduced rate for the 
extra 16 weeks they work compared 
with other students. The BMA Is now 
sending a detailed spending question- 
naire to student associate members at 
three medical schools - Glasgow, 
Birmingham and Charing Cross. 

Clinical medical students currently 
receive £30.45 per week during their 
additional 16 weeks (£40.85 in Lon- 
don), compared with £53.33 per week 
for the basic 30 weak Undergraduate 
stint. 


Apology 

to APT 
expected 

by David Jobbins 
An apology was expected this week 
from the chairman or the Inner Educa- 
tion Authority for a letter from one of 
his colleagues describing a non-TUC 
polytechnic lecturers' union as “misbe- 
gotten and unrepresentative". 

Mr Gerry Ross, chairman of the 
ILEA is likely to write to the local 

C omment ombudsman refuting his 
ing that the authority was guilty of 
maladministration when Mr Neil 
Belcher, chair of the further and 
higher education sub committee, 
bluntly rebuffed a request from the 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers 
for union recognition. 

But he is predicted to accept the 
finding from MrD. C. M. Yardlcy, the 
local government ombudsman for the 
south cast, that an apology is in order 
over the expressions used. Ironically 
Mr Ross did not head the authority 
when Mr Fletcher made his remarks 
public last yuor. 

An outline letter was drafted at a 
meeting nr the I LEA’s staffing com- 
mittee, chaired by Ms Dcirdrc Wood, 
late last week. Then Mr Fletcher said 
he did not believe he had been offen- 
sive to the APT and hoped that views 
should be expressed frankly and un- 
ambiguously. But he felt an apology 
was appropriate if anything he had said 
had trampled too heavily on the APT’s 
sensitivity. 

In his letter last year Mr Fletcher 
rejected the offer of informal talks 
with the APT and stated clearly that 
the ILEA had no intention of recogniz- 
ing the union. 

He told the ombudsman that the 
issue was a "political football”, calling 
for a politically-motivated reply. He 
had not thought it necessary to refer the 
issue to his committee because it was a 
political issue and the Labour majority 
on the ILEA was fundamentally 
opposed to the APT. , 

The ombudsman ditf htit agreed 
describing the letter as "offensive and 
prejudicial. The question should have 
been considered by members of the 
authority with the foil facts before 
them, and an injustice had been 
caused. i 

His recommendation was that as the 
ILEA had in the event recommended 
agninst' advising the five London 
polytechnics to recognize the APT, the 
injustice could be remedied by on 
apology, but not from Mr Fletcher. 

Although the ILEA has no direct 
control over recognition of the APT by 
the autonomous governing bodies of 
Its five polytechnics, Its Implacable 
opposition towards the association will 
pose problems for Infant APT bran- . 
ches stnrted In the higher education 
colleges 'following a change of rules 
widening membership to. people 
teaching at colleges where more than 
50 per cent of the work is at advanced 
level. 
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The philosophy of science is put to the acid test 


Who knows how science works, how It 
progresses, how to- choose, research 
goals? For many, years {he simple 
answer-waS the obvious one scien- 
tists. However, there is now a sizable 
academic community which addresses 
questions like these from different 
standpoints. Their answers - as 
sociologists, political theorists, philo- 
sophers or economists - are often 
different from those given by natural 

scientists. 

This matters because science is as 
central to the map of academic know- 
ledge as it. is to industrial life- It 
provides .a standard to aspire to, 
authority to be invoked as final arbiter 
1 in disputes and fuels - technological 
advance. But does the difference in 
answers matter to scientists? Do the 
bands of analysts of science- and work' 
ing scientific researchers have much to . 
say to each other? Two conferences 
held ,oq . successive weekends last 
month suggest the answer is "not yet", 

. : A 1 n limber of scientists &nd policy-. ‘ 
makers: W e fP^ TpviM to: address- the 
joint meeting ot the Science, Tecbnqk 
oay and Society Association. and tfte 

n'": . ..'J ■ ■« ll.il .1 CIiiJ.i #%F 


Glasgow to press 
for sports cash 

Glasgow University is p. * 

University Giants comtoitt^ 

. its outdated sports fadti-- 

Mniverelty has already high- 1 
’ 2SS!°r toe present inadequacies and 
wMfCre overcrowding in its restructur- 
‘ngteportsubinlttedtothe UGC. 

- ■ are expected to 

• (nembers | during their 

' ^atfonne^, month. *. 

: fetor Radford, director of 
Of/f^-^M^rion. said the indoor 

- ^‘gned iri. the late , 1950s. 

■ a generation, out of step, 

■ needed .all 

I putdoor ateai instead, of 'its 

uiBWn t-- 1 - «•*•' -■ “ - * ■ urv Riiu* duvimy rvaw.iaiiwiin»i‘v »qv < • ■ -■ — “*■ - - - i f . . . ■ ». . 

:£umpean A^opiatipn for the Study of ; appeatcd qt the annual conference of A due fo h different .Bjiawer.CBnie 
i. -yv aays a weeic 'vou end ud t Sdenre mdTechnoIdgy «f fmperiaj the British Sddeiy for the Philosophy, , from the cbamologp t .Professor Bill 

; n'4 fhwPheap,” fosaiS.^iS/' Gaifisge; But' alt^oqjjh^They . pfScieijcnat Sussex University, a week , McRae, who chaifod p^rt ofihe. phifo- 


all spoke entertainingly enough, they 
had little to offer which came near the 
academic concerns of their audience, 
who studied these matters as outsiders. 

As the Cambridge astronomer. Pro- 
fessor Martin Rees, put it, he felt', 
“rather like the denizen of- some zoo 
asked to explain to an audience of 
naturalists about my strange be- 
haviours and motivations". The gulf 
this implied was not- really bridged by 
his lecture.percaptlve though itoften 

3 as* The impression left was that, for 
I. their dlipatfate backgrounds, train- 
ing and research areas, members of the 
science studies community had more in 
common among themselves than they 
. did with -a working scientist.. : 

Significantly, when Rees touched otk _ 
a long-studied problem in science 
. studies:- How io select research pro- 
jects for a, limited budget he turned 


later. This smaller gathering also saw a 
mixture of speakers, scientists, philo- 
sophers and sdentists-turned philo- 
sophers. But there was never a sense 
that all three were profiting from each 
others' work on a problem of common 
concern. 

The most cogent presentation in the 
final three sessions came fron) the 
biologist Professor John Maynard- 
SrrtHli of Sussex University. His work 
on- the application of game theory to 
(he evolution of animal behaviour has 
elaborated a set of extremely elegant 
ideas about the way strategies in 
conflict between individuals can be 
translated Into genetic fitness. 

At the Imperial College meeting, 
□parent lack .of Interchange be- 


thts ai 

tween the scientists and their hosts was 
discussed. Robert Young, the radical 

j Cambridge historian-turned television 

hot to Ascent scholarship but to Alvin producer, put the uncharitable view. 
Weinberg; himself a scientist. Wein- ‘‘The absent-minded professor of the 
hero’s suoVestions for criteria for . J930s has been replaced by the entrep- .■ 

renqurlal, jet-setting scientist whose 
consciousness of- science-society rcla- . 
tiohs is focused on the n’eed for good: 
PR," he judged. 1 ' ' 


berg’s suggestions for criteria for . 
chbTce -are SO years. Old. Mbrp recent 


work by nOn-sclcntists' has, it seems 
passed the scientists by. • 

A .-related.' gap . in awareness 


sophers’ meeting. At the end of a 
ratified debate about the meaning of 
entropy, which ranged over 100 years 
or definitions and redefinitions, he 
a&kcd the speakers: “What do you 
want to do with these results? A 
scientist talking, obviously, 1 

in the end, . it seems most scientists 
find their understanding of such issues . 
sufficient for their needs. They may 
.cultivate an interest In history or 
philosophy in laier life, but active 
researchers do riot hove the time. 

The STSA, for 1m part, needs to find 
an audience for its members' work 
elsewhere, among the science policy- 
roakete and power-brokers. This is 
already happening In a small way with 
efforts to apply techniques of citation 
analysis developed by sociologists of ' 
science to problems of choice and 
direction in - research policy. That 
effort now involves the United States 
National Science Foundation and the 
French . national research centre, ns,' 
well os a project for the Britlsh'Advfr- 
ory Board for the Research Councils. 

And. .the philosophers? My guess is 
they will continue to enjoy talking . 
among themselves; ‘ 


Joii Turney 
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Overseas news •— 

Dutch grants 
plan scrapped 

Mr Wim Occlman. the Dutch minister 
or education, has announced that 
monev is loo tight lo permit the 
introduclioii of the planned new sys- 
tern for financing students. The gov- 
ernment had accepted in principle that 
each student should be entitled to Ml 
percent of the unemployment benefits 
available to 18-year-olds, and in addi- 
tion to low-interest loans for the 
payment of fees and other study costs. 

One motive for introducing the new 
system was ihc recognition that many 
18-ycar-olds are in practice indepen- 
dent of their parents, and that the 
traditional "parental contribution" to 
student provision, weighted according 
to parental income, was not always 
desirable or even practical. 

This scheme has. however, fallen 
victim lo the latest round of govern- 
ment cost-cutting. In the meantime it is 
occaming increasingly common for 
students in some forms of further 
education to study on the quiet, while 
drawing unemployment benefits. 

Fit to study 

A group of United States university 
b seeking u bigger voice 
within the administration on Inter- 
collegiate athletics In order to ensure 
better academic performances by col- 

If 8 * w . hD are effect profes- 

sional athletes In all but name. 

‘hey. »V. Inter-collegiate 
sports administration seems more con- 

■225? T S ne 8oiJaUng large television 
. “nfracts than with college athletes who 

”■ w " h p- 

“J, to' 1 * everybody would agree 
there have been a number or problems 
ES-haf 1 athletics," said Mr Dereh 
Boh, president of Harvard, “We arc 

SSSASSCSASSSJ 

Exam boycott 

GjWjS* ‘A 9 ? f *c -Students of the 
Facufty of Agriculture of the Uiilveral- 
ty a[ Peradcniya. Sri Lanka, are re- 
ported to have boycotted their first 
year examination. 

hav * told thc vice 
chancellor. Professor B. L. Pandithar- 
ntne. Isa protest ngaim his not keepina 
nn undertaking to withdraw punish- 
ment meted out to six students on the 
report of a special committee which 
Investigated certain incidents last year. 

They were, also protesting against 

?P™P° SBl 10 fo. 1 up b police post op. the' 

. lanipus. . 


Dublin colleges plan falls victim to cuts 


( from John Walshc 

DUBLIN 

Plans for four higher technical colleges 
in the Dublin arcu have been quietly 

S ut on thc long finger pending a 
ovemmeni review. 

| They joi n [wo other major projects 
which are also being delayed - a new 
engineering school for University Col- 
lege. Dublin and a dcntnl/medical 
teaching block for Trinity College 
Dublin. 6 

Outside the capital, in the far-flung' 
reaches of the west of Ireland, the 
small town of Castlebar. Co. Mayo is 
wondering ir it will ever see .the 
regional technical college promised for 
I it at election lime last year. In the 
midlands, the equally small town of 
niurles is having similar doubrs about 
political promises for yet another re- 
gional technical college. 

Too many political promises in re- 
cent years is thc reason offered by the 
present government for the dire state 
of pubbe finances. The Taoiseach 
(Prime Minister). Dr Garret Fitz- 
gerald. last month again attacked the 
kamikaze policies of previous Fiannu 
Fail administrations. 

His coalil ion government is trying to 
onng those finances under control with 
drastic pruning all round, wage res- 
traint andpostponcment of expensive 
projects. The aim this year is to bring 
tne government's borrowing require- 
ment down from a very unhealthy 16.5 
per cent of the gross national product 
^ r f It sl * h, Jy healthier 13.5 per cent, 
and ft looks like succeeding. 

Tlie education service has been one 



Education minister Gemma Hussey Premier Dr Garret Fitzgerald 


of thc sufferers and earlier this year 
cuts were made in both capita! and 
current provisions. 

. Tuition fee rises of up to 100 percent 
»n higher education colleges, the intro- 
duction of school bus transport charges 
for secondary school pupils, a worsen- 
ing of the pupfl teacher ratio and 
higher fees for taking public examina- 
tions were among the measures. " 

Unn— ~r _ , 


Hopes of some casing in next year’s 
budget were shattered recently by Dr 
Fitzgerald, He stated bluntly that there 


— bJ l(J 1 IIJClW 

was no more leeway in taxation, so 
needed CU,S m f ,u ( 3li « x penditure were 

Such cuts, of course, are not unique 
to Ireland but the difference is that the 

tage of peo ple under 25 - almost half 


the lota population- and it still has thc 
highest birthrate. The full-time school 
populations is set to reach the 1 million 
mark in a few years time when the total 
population will be over 3.5 million. 

The education minister. Gemma 
Hussey, who took the brunt of public 
criticism over cuts earlier this year 
does not want lo be cast in (he role of 
scapegoat the next time round. 

One way of avoiding this is to 
attempt to get some form of consensus 
on priorities for educational spending. 
To this end she has invited submissions 
tor a Forthcoming four-year action 
programme on education. 

P Association of Vocational 
Education Colleges suggested that 
many students in technical colleges 
were “overtaught” with^ip to 30 class 


and paid * j . 

practical sessions conduct" dbS"' 

SSLSf “ Uld » 

proliferation of costly omE 

mcnl college., sra.II BSS i 

and n lowering of producing E? 1 
some teaching staff. ^ *“*1 
1| 1 pointed nut that the percentm.i : 

Irish young people in lugGrTtffi ■ 

was about half the rate for^Jg 
indDen n mark " d SlataJi * 

expenditure it called for an incr£ . 
higher education numbers, e«S = 
in technological and business S' \ 

1 susgested that monies cofi . 
under tne one per cent'levy on inama ■ 
u em ploynient nem\ r 

should be used lor this purpose 
.■P® minister is well aware of \\ ; 
difficulties facing her in tbe mm . . 
tion of her action programme andtort l 
time out recently to publicly warn o it - 
crisjs situation' facing the eamuntb 
providing the necessary places. 
Addressing, ironically, g' group rf k. 


Addressing, ironically, a group il I- 
chartered' accountants she said; “It *a i 
call for sacrifices by taxpayers and li I 
those with secure jobs. Needless to f* 
say, it will demand a rethink by Iks j 
working in education about grtiih fc 
increased utilization of present aodb F 
ture resources, both of personnel ail r 
physical resources. I’m hoping to briq t 
these realities home to the cocntiyit f>'. 
large.” fc 


Tension m |UN set to test malaria | Cashflow 



El Salvador 

by John Bevan v 

The assassination on September 22 of 
Manual de Jesus Baires, a lecturer, has 
Heightened tensions between the gov- 

sSCSS 

Mowtg'd.y" rCSB, ‘ ! ‘ l - HC di ' d 

m Zl?K mu ? e . r of Baires - who was a 
member of the university’s council, 
comes amidst Fears of a new wave of 
ffP r « sion against El Salvador's 
student . s nnd academics who 
have been n majpr target of govern- 
ment security forces. ■ * 

r A,,V® ek » before the attack, Hugo 

S?d ri a c, a Ji ectur f r In tl,e law faulty. 

lender of the same 

mmped P ? droF,or «« were ,kid- 

of * hc University of HI 
tKcuniedbythe 
fifin“Rn! 9ce ,bea ™V invaded in June 
iXSJJ ft* over 2(1 students. -Four 
months later, the rector, Felix Ulloa 
was murdered in San. SrivadorJ ’ 
Cwrrently, 17.000 studefils are re- 
ceiving courses qs tile unlveSiS con- 

an^L g ? Vcrn ^ CIU * s continued anta- 
uiidoriired'K r ? S thc - “ n,ver sity was 
df Rkiidl ri?i C W,lh ‘ he de ‘ention 


vaccine on humans 


by Thomas Land 

il™ an experiments to test the first 
vaccine against malaria, the “kina of 
djse&ses affecting more than *150 
mi Jon peopie , n Africa, 'Asia and 
™ picncf.may well lake place 

fonniv P m nS fOF I,1C P/°J eCt ’ Which IS tO 
follow many years of work around the 
wrid cuimlnating in a breakthrough at 
New York University, .suggest that a 
crucial dispute involving the United 

resS h« C |l. PUb IC a f ccss t0 rcsearc h 

results has been resolved. 

A cautious announcement made in 
5 e UN Programme for 
Rf* e ®^ h “ nd J rain| ng in Tropical 

d ° 8 lhc ex P eri ments 
in the nedr future, provided, thnt the 

■ support ' becomes 

E lb |J • rndicates that detailed 
fciiS aIrea dy being prepared. 
p?d£et no shortage of knds for such a 

pie UN’s research and training 
programme is among the financial 
sponsors o the worfaBeff JR{ 

S’ *veral ^loh°| ,l,y - “"‘rolled 

u deluding 

(WHO) Md theWorid Bank whkha™ 

concerned byihtdhn.lroSsSnomc 

effects of tropical dlaeases™nTKe 

developing regions. Ine 


Beckenham, England, the National 
fohfeh^i ■" H nb erra, Australia 
malaria in 

lyal) and at New York University. 

Specialists at the WHO rhink thm 
the New York research breakthrough' 

Produced a protein carried by thc 
parasite which can stimulate the im- 
JS2IfJ C TR 0,, * c of the bud ^ against tlie 

foromu ■ i eps inv °ive the 
e P. rod Medon of a vaccine and 
the verification of its safety and cffcc- 
dvencss through a long series of care- 
folly monitored and constantly wide- 

Masa. 1 -** ,o ™ s > 

negotiations wiU. Genemech, a P | ead - 
Mn/l! 611 ™? biotechnology com- 

cM^rcirftnKl^hann^ied'to'heliew 
Sn? -r'V.™! 1 “ l*» meX 

nations - to reaping the benefits. 

. Uenentech has hastily reimiipH 
New Y^kuS? timi -t g ta ^ le ’ ,eavi «8 

University and the UN to 

nndt P® aCe and find the funds 

fhe nroiec? T^.' neCded for the rest of 
announcement by the 

‘heygter 6 


problem 
for Geneva 

from Rebecca Irwin 

GEfCU 

Perhaps the main problem confeMi 
the new rector of the Uniwniiji* 
Geneva, physicist Marcel Guenkvi 
be ensuring Ihc flow of hinds lo ibis 
still-growing institution. Guenin, i 
46-year old profession at the univasi! 

I and former vice rector, succkiW 
Jurist Justin Thorcns last week. 

Of the 26 autonomous Swiss «i- 
jons, only eight (Basel, Bern, ft- 
bourg, Geneva, Ncuchalel, St. 
Vaud and Zurich) have univerao* 
Because the cantons nre cqmpW*? 
autonomous in cultural and a mm * 
ul affairs, practically the entire bmtw 
of the universities is borne by 
cantons themselves. ., 

Each university receives about 1) 
per cent of its budget from the ie«w 
government in Bern, this sura M 
come down from 20 per cent six 
ago. But the federal contributran®® 


HJJU. out MIC ICUCiai 

not greatly ease the financial iti*£ 
University enrolment in Genev*^ 
quadrupled since 1959. Today. IKJJ 
students are serviced by a tea £ rj 
staff of 2.000 and an admirostnW 

staff of 1 , 000 . 

, Although the university canj® 
educate; residents from other cwioq- 
they receive little help fto*'®? 
compatriots. Each non-university 
ton pays 3,000 francs (£925) 
dent to the university to help sn, 8 ^ 
cost of its students' education, mj 1 
' aid is purely symbolic: the aciua^® 
Of eduentino n clnrlenl for one P 1 


iccn: 


iofic 



rapid growth; tifnn'u omnn*.!.!. j 




an e .* ces sive pre-occupation 
.. atoms and computers ' rCTaiti 

mm 


medical students. 

Even this sumbolic aid. is an 
mpus political concession fro™ ■ . 
fionvral,]'. wanlnns. n { ' 



I Ulb 9UIII 43 IU IB'. 

(£1 ,230) per student per. year, bw 
politically unreplisric to 
non-university cantons to cowng 
anything near the real cost tu 
residents’ education. 

Even more burdensome tor 
universities, are the foreign stuj* 

I Who study almost free at Swiss uni 
sffies. 

■. In spite of the financial con J ' 
! it. Is unlikely the universities wjh 
tuitlonfees, even for foreigners^ 


^rtityiof 
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Overseas news 


Representatives ease spending limits I Lawyers 


From Janet Hook 

WASHINGTON 

The House of Representatives has 
made a move to restore some of the 
money cut from education and other 
social programmes during the first 
years of the Reagan administration. 

In a series of votes spearheaded by 
Democratic legislators the House has 
approved legislation that will lift 
spending limits for vocational educa- 
tion, authorize new grants for repair- 
ing college buildings and increase the 
budget for grants to college students 
next year. 

The measures approved by the 
House, where Democrats have a 
majority, may not all become law 
because some face an uncertain fate in 
the Republican-controlled Senate. But 
even there, legislators seem more 
inclined to provide increases in federal 
aid to schools and colleges than in 
previous years, when President 
Reagan had a stronger hand in setting 
the Congressional agenda,. 

Democrats in the House began their 
recent legislative initiative by winning 
approval of a Bill that would raise 
ceilings on spending imposed on sever- 

Kashmiri 

students 

detained 

from Hasan Akhtar 

ISLAMABAD 
The district magistrate of the southern 
Karachi district has ordered the 30-day 
detention of 25 students belonging to 
the Kashmiri National Students' Fed- 
eration. 

The students were detained under 
the maintenance of public order ordi- 
nance after staging a demonstration to 
press for admission to Karachie Uni- 
versity which is suffering from pressure 
on admissions and a lack or accom- 
modation and funds. 

In the middle of last month, when 
the new academic year began, a group 
of regional students from the north- 
west frontier province held the new 
vice chancellor of Karachi University, 
Dr JanUJ J&IIM and about 50 teachers 
and staff hostage for 18 hours. Like the 
Kashmiri students, the Pakhtoon stu- 
dents had 'also furnished a list of 50 
j ! a ; n (Pathan) students wanting 
admission to postgraduate courses at 
Karachi University. 

u . * ^asbmiri students had put up a 
jtst of 25 wanting admission, Alter 
their arrest, some of the Kashmiri 
students went on hunger strike in 
j»Uce custody and they were later 
Bhi “ ed to Jail and detained for 30 days. 

Dr Jallbi took over as vice chancel- 

,. Ca riy last month after having been 
retired prematurely early this year 
trom the income tax service where he 
naa open for 25 years. There appears 
!? n0 quick and easy solution out of 


al education programmes in 1981 as 
part of an effort to curtail domestic 
spending. The House vote of the Bill 
was characterized by its supporters as a 
repudiation of President Reagan's 
policies - and as a test of political 
commitment to improving education. 

“If we arc truly interested in prom- 
oting educational excellence, as the 
president and many other leaders 
agree we must, we ought to start by 
providing adequate funding for the 
programmes we know are successful 
said Representative Carl D. Perkins, a 
Democrat from Kentucky and chair- 
man of the House education and 
labour committee. “The entire educa- 
tion community is looking to this vote - 
and to the president's signature of this 
bill - as an indicator of who is really 
concerned about education." 

The Bill would authorize a $1.6 
billion expansion in aid to vocational 
and adult education, support for thc 
arts and humanities, services for 
handicapped students and several 
other social welfare programmes. 

In action on another bill, the House 
authorized $175m (£116m) for college 
grants for thc renovation of campus 
Buildings - provided schools hire un- 


employed workers to do the job. 

The programme would be set up as 
part of a $3.5 billion BUI that would 
create public service jobs to provide 
relief for the unemployed. However, 
the whole jobs Bill may die because it 
faces stiff opposition in the Republi- 
can-controlled senate. 

Democrats were split when thc 
House considered the legislation that 
mattered most in their effort lo turn 
thc tide on education budget cuts. Thc 
'annual Appropriations Bill in which 
'the Congress provides money for indi- 
vidual education programmes. 

The earlier House votes will allow 
the expansion of education and jobs 

B rammes by setting more generous 
jet ceilings. Bui it is In thc 
Appropriations Bill that lawmakers 
decide whether to finance that expan- 
sion by actually providing more 
money. 

The Education Appropriations Bill 
for 1984 was first drafted this summer 
under thc leadership of a Democratic 
sub-committee chairman, Representa- 
tive William Natchcr of Kentucky, 
who tried to keep spending increases 
within bounds. While proposing some 


Polish universities fear 
loss of independence 


ir 6 Pressure for admissions at 

ii University which was de- 

signed for about 5,000 students and 


Polish universities are Facing the new 
academic year with considerable 
apprehension about the future of the 
autonomy and self-governance prom- 
ised under the 1982 Higher Education 
Act. 

Warsaw academics have submitted 
two statements to the prime minister. 
General Jaruzelski, one signed by 25 
professors at Warsaw University and 
the other by the rectors of five of the 
city's higher education institutions. 

Both documents expressed concern 
that the government's special powers, 
which replaced martial law, could 
threaten tne independence of thc uni- 
versities. 

The special powers allow the. gov- 
ernment to suspend staff and students 
and to override the decision of the 
rector and the academic council in the 
name of security. 

Dr Benon Miskiewicz, the minister 
of science, higher education and tech- 
nology, told a press conference in 
Warsaw that the legislation was basi- 
cally preventative in nature, ft was 
needed since some higher education 
establishments had forgotten that the 
promised self-governance applied only 
within a legal framework where higher 
schools were defined as state schools 
with a socialist character, he said. 

The minister stressed however that 
-the academics’ statements should be 
treated with understanding and that 
the universities’ concern for preserving 
their self-governance should- be 
appreciated. 

The Polish authorities have been 
making considerable efforts to allay 
the fears of the academic community 
before the new term commenced. Dr 
Miskiewicz dismissed rumours that the 
government’s austerity programme 
would affect the universities’ research 
programmes. 

The government also announced 


the academics and the ministry - the 
main point of disagreement being the 
“bonus points'* which young people 


from proletarian .or peasant back- 
grounds add to their entrance ex- 
amination marks. 

Academics have tong been cam- 
paigning for a change to this system. 


which frequently results In the admis- 
sion of insufficiently prepared candi- 
date!, and the government has now 
agreed to rethink the scheme^ 

Within the last few days It has 
proposed thnt in certain departments 
intending students should first put in a 


now has about 10 000 enrolled • Miskiewicz dismissed rumours mat tne 

Intervention of .the University Grants programmes. . 

Commission, but they have refused to The government also announced 
accept it. Similarly the Pakhtoon stu- ~ ~~ — ~ ' “ : • - 

limited admlss t lon? ept ,heo ^ for India raises standards 

jg SZSffSSi o".hi «*» A S. Abraham 
at /“knts from Karachi and other parts. . BOMBAY 

9* sl P d to ensure maximum admissions The University Grants Commission 
ror local students. At the moment has asked Indian universities to' put 
Karachi University has 20,000 appli- ' into effect' a - new ^ progfammo of ex- 
wnts for.3,500 available places. amination reforms aimed at ensuring 

. ^ Soverrtrteht planning commis- minimum standards. .. 
won will not ptovide any new universe To guarantee that students study the 

1 ®J ,n Jbe next five years in the public whole syllabus, question-papers will 
.^ctor, It U being left (o the private- cover aQ of; It, offering .choice only 
. sector to meet the growing demand for within a qiiestiop. They' will nbt' ex- 
jUgner e ducation focllities. , • empt-studonts, b$ has been the case.so 

California experiences brain 

From Charlotte Beyers ' : : Affairs Council of Northern California 

j- i ■•Bi't'O ii to indicates. •• 

.■ '' '< PALPAL ►. ■'.n- TJiIwnn.. 


and forestry services - are among the 
most unpopular in Poland, this has 
been seen as a short-term measure to 
recruit, unqualified labour. 

The other, proposal concerns the 
opposite end. of tne popularity spec- 
trum- the medical schools. Unsuccess- 
ful candldates who score 85 per cent pr 
more of the lowest "successful" mark 
in the'entrance exam will be guaran- 
teed a place for the following year. 


From A.S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

The University Grants Commission 
has asked Indian universities to put 
into ' effect' a ■ new programme of ex- 
amination refonps aimed at ensuring 
minimum standards. ■ 


whole syllabus, question-papers will 
cover all of; It, offering .choice only 
within a qiiestiop. They' will nbt' ex- 
empt-students, b$ has been the case.so 


indicates. 


.Taiwan, 


'TWb- rA.ju.Li_ * Mranlon’ students reef risen f. the- 


far, from answering all questions in a 
paper. Because of this exemption, 
students have been encouraged to 
leave but large chunks of the syllabus 
and concentrate only on n.few areas. 

Annual examinations will be held 
under the new scheme onjy after a 
minimum ' number of lectures h^ve 
been given on each subject. Because of 
Widespread and regular; student un- 
' rest, term schedules are disrupted, 
Iqavlrig; courses Uncompleted, ' 

gain 

not tfaht to return home. 

V For the first time Stnnfbrd Univer- 
. slty ip Palo Alto has 4,742 overseas 

students . - more than, its rival, the. 

, U^^reityiof California jut Berkeley, 

V " Students come to the Bay wen from 
.159 different rountrics. rfTqey'; fill U)e 

. . . t&dh'lhg; assistant add jc'jedrcnrir pbsi-' 

; tionithai American Students hive left . 

vaunt 1 ifter obting instead : for . tfte 
•;'higHeV Wagris offered byMhdjjstry. 1 - 


increases in education programmes - 
including a four per cent increase in 
Pell grants, the education depart- 
ment’s largest programme of grants for 
needy college students - Mr Natchcr 
nnd other members of his sub-commit- 
tee heard that President Reagan would 
veto a Bill that was too cosily. 

As drafted by Mr Natcher's sub- 
committee, thc Appropriations Bill 
was regarded by some democratic 
lawmakers as too light- fisted - a 
particularly controversial complaint at 
a time when many wanted House 
Democrats to take the lead in boosting 


get just 
deserts 


as too tight-fisted - a 
controversial complaint at 
on many wanted House 


that the 1,329 university lecturers and 
staff dismissed in recent months had 
been sacked for inefficiency and In- 
competence - not for political reasons. 

Interviewed by the Communist Par- 
ty dally Trybuna Ludu Dr Eugeniusz 
Duraczynski, the head of the science 
and education department of the cen- 
tral committee of the Polish United 
Workers’ Parly, claimed that after the 
sharp ideological struggle in the uni- 
versities of recent years, a rationaliza- 
tion of attitudes had begun and the 
influence of hostile anti-socialist 
groups had diminished. 

Nevertheless, new proposals 
announced in the last few days do;eem 
to threaten this right of universities fo 
determine their student intake. This 
has iong been a battleground between 


education spending. 

Responding to those criticisms, the 
House voted 302 lo ill to add $300m 
(£2Q0m) for education programmes 
before approving the Appropriations 
Bill. The amendment included an 
additional $U6m (£72m) for student 
financial aid - which would allow the 
Pell grant budget to increase by $2.6 
billion in 1984. 

Thc increase may have satisfied 
some disgruntled Democrats, but Re- 
publican critics contended it wns irres- 
ponsible to increase spending at a time 
when the federal budget deficit was 
expected to reach $200 billion. 


Lawyers and legal education are re- 
turning with conventional forms of 
justice to the People's Republic of 
China, whose legal system was shat- 
tered during the chaotic 10 years of thc 
cultural revolution. 

During that decade, which ended in 
1976, there were no practising lawyers 
in China. Like other intellectuals, they 
found themselves assigned to other 
work, usually some kind of manual 
labour. Together with the existing 
legal structure, studies of law were 
abandoned, sharing the disrupt ion suf- 
fered throughout all sectors of educa- 
tion. 

But thc new constitution adopted 
last year officially restored the legal 
' system, and in pnst-Mno China there is 
an urgent need for many times more 
than thc 8,500 full-time lawyers and 

il -I r/\A m ! ... 
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thc 3,500 part-timers who are now 
employed in this nation of oveT one 
thousand million. 

As well as fur criminal and civil law 
work, more lawyers are required for 
drafting and interpreting thc multiplic- 
ity of new legislation . much of it arising 
from thc country's return to economic 
stability and its policy of making 
contacts, mostly for trade, with the 
outside world. 

Current legislation just passed or 
under consideration includes a patents 
law, n trademark law, a company law, 
a foreign economic contracts law and 
one for foreign partnership joint ven- 
tures. 

Chinese legal education restarted at 
the end of the 1970s, with the reestab- 
lishment of the Ministry of Justice 
which became responsible for produc- 
ing sufficient numbers of lawyers, 
judges, procurators, other legal offi- 
cials - and law teachers. 


4,. 41, 


Under the Chinese system, law 
school graduates with two years of 
practical experience can qualify as 
lawyers by taking an examination set 


FBI takes 
interest in 
debt agency 


FromP.E. Burke 


OkLAHOMA 


Federal officials are investigating a 
Tulsa-based debt collection agency 
that may owe as much as $lm . 
(£600,000) to universities In at least 
five states. Hie money was collected 
from college graduates who had 
Called to repay loans that financed 
Chelr studies. 

Loan money conics from the 
National Direct Students Loan* 
Programme. The loans are made via 
universities and colleges and the 
students are obliged on graduating lo 
repay ihe loans with Interest. 

increasing numbers of graduates 
are not repaying their loans. They 
are declared In default if they fail to 
make payment within four months. 

Federal guidelines require univer- 
sities and colleges’ lo pursue defaul- 
ters with vigour; Fori many, the 
simplest and most vigorous way Is to 
turn the matter over to collection 
agencies. 

One of tbe leading ageilcles in this 
field is Collegiate Recovery Inc. 
(CR1) of Tiilsa, Oklahoma, which 
also has offices in jacksonvllle, Flor- 
ida, and Louisville, Kentucky. 

Payments to the universities by the 
CRI have now stopped completely; 
after dropping off sharply. 

, The Board of Regents of Oklaho- 
man Colleges has asked for an official 
Investigation and ihe universities of 
Texas end: Missouri! have, terminated 
"their contracts With the collection 
agency, The FBI has seized the 
. agency's books at its head, office in 
Tulsa and they are now being ex- 
amined by federal auditors, . 

; Forfoer, employees of the' CRI 
idalra lt owes between $700,000 and 

; $lm to ai 'many ajrlOO pntycrislties. 

There may be. Additional legal and 
financial complkatldnS for students 
who have pidd the; collection agency, 
Ail their money had not reached tlie • 
, universiUes tbfey mey stlll owe;tt> r 


< ;by. f heir, pro WnciaJ bureau of Jujtfce, . 
But d degree In JaW fi nbr' vfiaf; 
university graduates with three years 1 
work experience in economic or tech- 
nical fields who have become familiar 
with the law relating to (hose fields 
may also lake the qualifying examina- 
tion. 

There are few failures, butstandards 
for acceptance into the profession will 
. tighten when tl?e current drastic shor- 
tage of lawyers is eased. 

Between 1979 and 1983 a total of 
about 1 1,000 Chinese law students - 
enrolled, and about 2,000. graduate 
each year. There are now law depart*. 
,mcnts in 30 universities and junior 
colleges, and four Institutes of political 
science and law which are equivalent 
to law schools in the west. 

The newest and largest of these, set 
up last May, is the China University of 
Political Science and Law fn Peking. 
Based on the former Peking Institute 
of Political Science and Law, it consists 
of an in-service training college and 
undergraduate and graduate schools. 

The university's president, Liu 
-Fuzhi, who is also China's minister of 
public security, says the primary fancr 
lion of the graduate school will be to 
train teachers. So far, it has recruited 
125 students, who represent four-fifths 
of the total graduate enrolment of 
China’s four law universities. 

The other three institutes are situ- 
ated at Chongqing in Sichuan province 
in south- west China; in Shanghai, in 
the east; and in Xi’an, in the north- 
west. • 

As well as the full-time colleges, the 
authorities are setting up a ndmber of 
schools and institutes tor spare-time 
and In-service training of legal work- 
ers. Jn the Inst fewyears they have 
trained about 70,000 judicial cadres 
throughout tire country, and are cur- 
rently (raining 11,000. 

In addition, there are now 5,000 
students in China studying law by . 
taking correspondence courses or 
attending television courses. 

With the reint reduction and growth 
6f legal education ctune the need for 
textbooks on law. A group of experts 
under the ministries of justice and 
.education has worked swiftly to com- 
pile since 1980 54 textbooks and refer- : 
. : eftoc books on. the fundamentals qf 
jurisprudence, history - of the : legal ■ 
system, criminal law, .law of prioce- 
dures, civil law and international law. 

Jane Marshall 
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On your marks 


Getting a place at a university, polytechnic or college this veTkT 
been a difficult task. Good grades, personal push and luck have 
more important than ever. In the continuing debate on doUcv 
people, the students, are sometimes forgotten. Today The THrx 
launches a project to ensure that those students have their sav In S? 
Class of 83' THES reporters have talked to a score of people ahniin! 
enter higher education for the first time. p p aD0lllto 

About half have secured places at university, and about half will 
to non-university institutions. They come from different parts of ih! 
United Kingdom. They have been to different schools thri 
backgrounds vary and in their subject choices they cover most of S 
range on offer. 

We have asked them what they expect from higher education and 
why they chose their subject or institution. We shall return to tbemai 
Intervals to see whether their expectations are realized. We how to 
see, through their eyes, what it is like now to be at univeStv 
polytechnic or college. We may find out much about them and we km 
too to find out more about our higher education system. * 


LYNDSAY FERGUS, 18 of Humble, East Lothian. Studying textile design at 
Camberwell College of Art. 

Left school in Edinburgh with four B grade Highers In English, Biology, 
Economics and Art, then did foundation year at York College of Art and 
Technology which she found very stimulating. 

Her father Is nn architect, her mother a housewife. 

• Spent a week visiting art colleges and chose Camberwell because It was 
friendly and had (he course she wonted. There Is an arrangement with St 
Martin’s College of Art so she can study fashion one day a week. 
.Lyndsay has an ambition to set up a shop selling printed textiles with a 
friend. 

ANDREW BROWNING, 18, ojf 
Tiverton, Devon. 

Doing a nautical studies degree at 
Plymouth Polytechnic. He will do a 
range of subjects (navigation, naval 
architecture, hydrography, ocean- 
ography) in his first two years and 
specialize in his third. 



prehensive school. 

Father is a c/erfc of works, mother a 
part-time secretary, neither of them 
having been to n higher education 
institution. 

Lieutenant-commanders, rather 
tharj careers officers advised Andrew 
who wants to join the Navy as a 
commissioned officer. 



i ..'..dSW 


EVALARTEY, 18ofLeyton, 
East London . Studying dentistry 
at Manchester university. 
Left Leyton Senior High School 
for Girls with four A levels (Bs in 
physics and chemistry and Cs in 
biology and mathematics). 

Her late father was a doctor from 
Ghana and her mother a nurse, 
so some form of medical training 
was always on the cards. She 
chose to do four A levels with a 
degree in medicine in mind, but 
switched her ambitions to 
dentistry in anticipation of high 
entrance requirements 

She chose Manchester 
University because of the 
structure of the course and her 
preference for city life. 

Eva expects the course, which 
lasts four years arid one term' to 
be academically demanding but 
' isconfidentofenjoyinelifensa 
student. She will spend the first 
year in the Owens Park student 
village and does not anticipate 
financial problems on a full 
grant. 






JEAN McNICQL, 18 k frt)m 
. Lenzte, near Glasgow. Study- 

• Ug^En^lshat Trinity College, 

Wpftt to Lenzte Academy, a 
.comprehensive where she 

guff 

dim, a B In Ger mari artd C In 
muHc, three: sixth, year 
studies certificates with an A In 
French and Bs in English and 
Gftnnam , . . 

; Her father Is a journalist)' 
and her mother a genera] prac- ' 
tittonetv i-'. ' >:'• 

• A short Oxford' partly, be- 

. - cadjte of Its challenge and partly 
, because she can study vpuw 
. English^ whereas a Scottish de* 

gTOWpuld have frtlude^other 

. She Is unwre what to expect. 
V Yew Uibi k of BridesheorlReyi- 
■ sUid.l and dreaming . .spires, 
whW* te prtobabjy quite mis- 
leading.” 

<fYou .do.need a bit of deter*.; 
minption,” she admits. . M Thp 
fnleryfeffp where fheygrtUyou 
dbput your exam papers were : 
• qujte frightertlng.’L . - : 




l8of 

. Doing a one-year arts founds-' 
tlon course at Kramer College. 
Leeds.- ■■■«..•:_ • 

. Left Grangeficld mixed com- 


I 


Her epurse attracts no mandav 
r^ 8r ^ l ; ind $ the only 6no : 
Leeds, the local authority, wduld 
allow herfodoj They ?*i|l pay her 
^cthlng towards her materials 
*' a ndhalf herhusf^cs.ra total bf- 
about £48. HeV par^rtis wiU give 
hep: pockot rtionay,. v. ■ r, • 

■ >1 Her father., Is;:* .whilesale 
fruiterer, her mother an ex-sHot> 
assistant- < 

' She says A level art prepared - 
her only to -pafe. ah fcrtrHn- 
drawing, ; p Anting and art hls- 
■rtpiy, so rioW.sh'e>: eager !o ; try 
i put as much, as posslblb. before 
apblying to do gii art and design : 
degrecnext.yeaf.’'. 


ip^ omo ^ sar 20 fr ™‘ 

Taking a BEd honours de- Studying law at Kingston 
gree In mentally handicapped Polytechnic. • 

^j****®* Church of For the pastltwoyearg, during' 

• School,- ; Romford, which He retook an A leyel'and 

2**7 A l*yek In English OB)! reapplied for.-kigher education’ 
SmtldiMy <C) and History he worked as a. clerical' 

The School wanted her to go to 5“ ,rt / ,ri t at the Office of Fair 
university. , r . TradinBlhcemralLohdpn. Cler- 

ftt^mputaUy handkappedw -Tpreman and 
in ;U primary school :'SbeT5t a Kfe^^^ ntiree.-boih , 
Jem bp English followed by ; ^^ ^Jamaica. 
PGCEwouId not be torttavaM,. - Michael^antsto bo a solicitor 
^ Hfri'j^irenta W father stustent"' ; 


artist? ; wouiri cfendenih me r fdr ' . 
paying U,buU don't thfdkther«*s {> 
imijch pO&ittOltjUnlcsslfSgbt a. i 
poetic al usedn society. 11 A s -- 


become. a 




EMMA JANE WILKINSON, 
18 of .BUlerlcay, Essex. 

Taking a primary BEd In 
religious studies at Bishop 
Grosseteste College, Lincoln, 
shire. 

Has. three A levels (History 
C. Sodology C and English D) 
and ten OIeveb, taken at a 
comprehensive. 

J«w, » commuted 
Christian, chose religious stu- 
dies and Bishop Grosseteste as a 

n2S , Si Cl: ^ f8lth " a was oa the 

DES list of closures but speclal- 
i^s In primary work and is 
small, .•..>• 

V Moreover, UtecoDege’s pros- 
Frefru was the last and the best 

' 2» ju JP* copv *W* an over- 
aHJriendly atmosphere. 

-Her. head! would give her 

iSSiS : iJDi SJ a «be Included 

22S 00 ^ ta ^ 

push her 

fajo.'ftylll^. bm ht^mdlhw. 


paulsmolinski.k 

'of Newcastle upon Tyne, 
Readi ng economics at 
York University. 

Failed maths A level 
but got a place on the 
strength of an Ain 
history and a Bin 
economics. He is 
thought by Wa Ibottle 
High School ; a large 
comprehensive, to be 
the first person from one 
of the Newcastle's 
tougher estates to go into 
er education. Hts 
father, a factory worker, 
and mother, an ain»>1 
receptionist have been 
supportive. 

Paul will be about - 

£4,000 a year worse oft- 

He took a permanent jon 
. in a bank because he fen 

his A levels would be 

insufficient fora 

university and he dio noi 

want to go to a 
polytechnic. The bans 
offered him sponsorship 
but he preferred to keep 
his career options open-' 

His parents will now • 

have to contribute , 

towards his grant, P®”. 01 
which will coon a a hah 
place. PauFsmam 

motivation was his 
strong interest in 
economics and his ; . 

preference for York was 

- a combination of 

’attraction for thecoufie. 

p theiiie of the university . 
aridity caidpus. setting- . 
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STEPHEN REID, 18, from Bal- 
lymoney. Northern Ireland. He 
is to study business administra- 
tion at Queen’s University. Bei- 
tot. 

He got a C in physics, B in 
chemistry and D in mathematics 
at the 400-strong 90 per cent 
Catholic school he went to. 
Stephen only decided at the last 
moment to plump for university 
rather than try for store manage- 
ment at a large retail shop where 
he had a part-time job. He 
favoured Trinity College, Dublin 
but was put off when people said 
it was too big “and you were just 
a number". Queen's, he thought, 
would be more friendly. 

"1 think there will be a sort of 


CATRIONA CORFIELD, 18, 
from Edinburgh. 

Going to Scottish College of 
Textiles In Galashiels, one of 
Scotland’s 14 central institu- 
tions, to take a BSc In textiles 
with clothing studies. The four 
year degree, validated by the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards, Is a sandwich course, 
with the third year spent in 
Industry. 

Attended the Royal High 
School, the local comprehen- 
sive, and gained five highers: an 
A in food and nutrition, and Bs 
In maths, chemistry, geogra- 
phy, and fashion and fabric. 
Her father Is an architect and 
mother a secretary. 

She had a 10-mlnute interview 
with a careers officer who 
advised her to study home eco- 
nomics, but when she failed 
higher English, she looked for 
another course and was 
attracted by the Gala pros- 
pectus. 

“I don’t really know what I 
want to do when I graduate." 


-V 

./..y 
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SARAH DUDLEY, 2fi, from 
London. 

Doing Russian studies at London 
University School of Slavonic 
and East European Studies. 
Went to six different schools and 
left at 16 with six O levels. 
Travelled and worked in a varie- 
ty of jobs before ending up as a 
secretary. Took French A level 
after a part-time evening course. 
She has a long interest in Soviet 
literature ana last year went on 
holiday to the Soviet Union. 

"I know I may end up as a 
secretary again. So many gradu- 
ates I know are secretaries. But 
now 1 really want to go to 


iff* 


be more of an experience than ane naa a lu-minuie interview write essays 
jusl gaining a degree, three years with a careers officer who She is lookit: 
broadening your horizons/' advised her to study home eeo- involved in s 
His mother is a kitchen assistant, nomics, but when she failed aims to kec 
his father a lorry driver. . higher English, she looked for battered car 
His father advised him to get a another course and was i^g in the hi 
job because of the economic - attracted by the Gala pros- ™J g™ 1 *- 
stale of the country, but his pectus. “Mostpeopl 

mother said he should go to . ... gerthaomes 

university, and he is now glad he " “°! 1 1 really know what I too much. A 
he has decided on that course, want to do when I graduate, old friends. 


For most of the class of *83, student awards will be their first 
Independent income. In London the grant, reduced in line with 
parental income, is a maximum £1,975 and elsewhere in the UK 
.£1,660. Students living at their parents’ home can expect a maximum 
of £1,275, while those receiving free board and lodging are eligible for 
up to £680. 

Because many details of the grant levels were announced late in the 
summer, many students face delays In receiving cheques from their 
local authorities. ' 


university. I know I am ready for 
it and I will really benefit. After 
such a long gap I know it will be 
very hara to concentrate and 
write essays." 

She is looking forward to getting 
involved in student life, but also 
aims to keep up her flat and 
battered car. It will mean work- 
ing in the holidays to boost her 
full grant. 

“Most people will be a lot youn- 
ger than me so 1 am not expecting 
too much. And I want to keep my 
old friends." 


f • li 

TRACY SIMPSON, 22, from 
Manchester. 

Doing a humanities foundation 
course with the Open Uni- 
versity. 

The course la a second crack at 
higher education following the 
bilingual secretary's course she 
followed after leaving her 
secondary modern school at 16. 
“I was under quite a lot of 
pressure from the school to stay 
on and go to university, but I 
didn’t want two more years for 
A levels, then three years doing 
a degree," she snid. 

But after several jobs and lime 
spent travelling abroad, she is 
set on being the first In the 
family Into higher education by 
following OU studies right 
through to a degree. She has a 
frill-time Job as a secretary and 
will have to get in around 12 
hoars of study a week. 

Not for her the pleasures of 
campus life, beyond a compul- 
sory one-week summer school. 
The course proper starts in the 
new year, but Tracy is eager to 
begin. 




KIRSTEN TAYLOR-DUN- 
CAN. 19, of Larbcrt. Stirling- 
shire. 

Doing a four year BA degree in 
landscape architecture at Edin- 
burgh College of Art. validated 
by Heriot-Watt University. 

Has already had a brush with 


landscape architecture at Edin- 
burgh College of Art. validated 
by Heriot-watl University. 


higher education. Left local com- 
prehensive, Larhert High 
School, last year with five high- 
ers (Bs In English, geography 
and art, and Cs In chemisiTV and 
biology) and went to Napier 
College in Edinburgh to do a BSc 
in science with industrial studies. 
She had difficulty with the 
course, which included maths 
and physics, and left after a 
month. She was riven little 
careers help at school, but sought 
advice from a sympathetic 
careers officer outside school, 
after leaving Napier. 
“Heriot-Watt is the only Scottish 
university that does landscape 
architecture and I didn't want to 
go to England. It includes horti- 
culture, botany and art, which 
I'm interested in. I’ve also joined 
the British Trust of Conservation 
Volunteers and there may be 
some scope for conservation. 


KATE LEONARD, 18, of 
Andersonstown, Belfast. 
Studying law at Balliol College, 
Oxford. 

Left St Genevieve’s High 
School, a Catholic secondary 
with three A levels.-- As In 
English and politics and an E In 
economics, Took Oxbridge en- 
trance In her fourth term of A 
levels. 

Father Is s widower and has 
been unemployed for eight 
years. School helped her with 
the cost of the interview. Kate's 
English and careers teachers 
persuaded her to try for Ox- 
bridge and she will be the first 
such student from her com- 
munity - a daunting prospect 
for her. 

*'AI first I thought it was a silly 
Idea because I did not go to a 
grammar school and I knew 
that the teaching was not 
geared to getting people Into 
university, let alone Oxford and 
Cambridge. There was no 
opportunity for extra tuition or 
for staying on another year to 
sit the entrance exam." 


KENNETH 'r.:,..'. ■'! 

GEORGE. v- 
MACLEAN, 18,/ '■! ' " ? f 

Sutherland. 1 * * / s' 

Doing a BSc In j .. v^>/{ •!' 

electronic and 

electrical eng- 

Ineering at 

Robert Gordon’s 

Institute of Tech- -- 

nology In Aberdeen. Has five highers 




- As in English, physics and geogra- 
phy, Bs ln-matlts and chemistry, 
from Golspie High School, the local 
comprehensive, where he was dux. 
Mother is q secondary school teacher 
and father gn insurance agent. 

He found advice from teachers and a 
visiting careers officer helpful and his 
dass was also visited by schools 
liaison teams from Robert Gordon’s' 
and Aberdeen University. 

ADRIAN 

Silas, 22 from 

London. 

Doing q BA hon- 
ours degree In 
film and 'photo- 
graphic arts at the 
Polytechnic -.of 
Central London, 

Born in London of Portuguese/Span- 
Jsh' Jewish parents from India he took 
his A levels at the John Lyon School, 
tpe day school arm of Harrow. He 
expected, to ; follow his father into 
medicine, . taking maths, physics, 
chemistry find biology A levels. But he, 
tailed maths, and embarked on a false 
start i- a psychology degree at Oold- 
rinith's College. • • -i 

But his awakened interest in writing 
and music combined with the highly 
. charged artistic atmosphere at GoW- 
stimh’s set him. on . b different 'daurse. 
Last year was spent writing for student 
/ Papers and The.Lsveltar — mainly film *- 

•ffi'Wtre i!.--- 4 ' / 'J 

.The .only, tju'alin , about? Goldsmith’s 
was : tbftt i 'wai tiassed f as -a 'sctende 
petwta'awhen i belleye I have, , artistic. 


JOANNA 
COUGHLIN, 18 u 
of Warrington, 

Cheshire. 

Taking a degree 
in speech therapy 
at South Glamor- 
gan Institute of 
Higher Educa- 
tion, Cardiff. ■ 11 

Passed A levels this summer in French 
(B), English (B), Biology (E) and 
General Studies (B), taken at a gram- 
mar school now turned comprehen- 
sive. , , 

Joanna became interested in speech 
therapy when her grandfather had a 
stroke and had to re-leam how to talk. 
She took a closer look at the work of 
local health service speed) therapists 
and decided she wanted to train for tbe 
profession. ' Her parents, both 
teachers, were happy for her to follow 
her inclination. 

She Is looking forward to the course as 
the first set of studies she has chosen 
Herself, although she says the time- 
table looks even busier than the one 
she followed at school. She hopes to 
. find time to explore the area around 
Cardiff, preferably on foot, indulging 
her enthusiasm for fell-walking. 

REBECCA 
DODMAN, 18 
from Braintree 
Taking a five 
year course in 
modern ' lan- 
guages at 

SUrilng. . . 

.Attended Shen- 
: flel4Schbol,itear 
Brentwood, but her rqmily moved to 
Brain trto shortly before she took up 
her university place. 

She had put SUrilng last on her 
UGCA form but when she # was 
offered a place on the basts or her 
grade B in French, D in Gerriian and 
C in English she to^kiit. Her other 
choice ym Chinese.’ • ';V \ 

She Is nottoUmldated by the length of 

the. course wilh jts ^ear .of study 

abrtad nor by the thought of the 
; change Cd the ScottlBh edUqUopal 




LUCAS TOMIN, 20, originally from Czcchoslovakio. 


Studying history and history of art at Westfield College, 
®Xol , Oxford (1980-82) with 2 Bs and a 


Left St Edward’s School, Oxford (1980-82) with 2 Bs and a 
D In Latin, Greek, and Ancient History. 

Lucas is a refugee, the son of Czech dissidents, members of 
the Charter 77 Human Rights Group, expelled in 1980 after 



UIBUIDHGI ' ' » iMi. in., .mb.™-.— f, 1 

repeated police harassment for trying to run a philosophy 
seminar in their Prague flat. In two years he mastered 
English, and passed three. A levels. ; . ' 

He decided early that he .needed to leave the Oxford ; 
environment where his parents first settled, and planned to 
become a Catholic mopk. Then ho became vory interested , 
in film and theatre. ’ 

Between the ages of six and 14 he was a member of the 
Pioneers, the young Communist Pdriy, but left disillusioned 

lust before his High School examinations. 

He is looking forward to student life, particularly opportu- 
nities In drama. But he docs not expect to be too involved in 
the college. H? Is on a foil grant, but plans to work part-time 
as a slageltand whenever possible for the money and for the . 
experience. ‘ 


BENNY THOMAS,. 19 from Windsor, Bucks. • 

Reading natural sciences at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Went to Eton where lie got three A levels, two As and a B. 
Never doubted that lie would go to university "but I would 
not have gone to Cambridge if the course had not been 
exactly rigm". 

Father Is tpanaging director of a major store and mother is n 
housewife. 

Expects It will be hard to adjust. "1 am prepared for some ■ 
shocks. 1 know I will have to push nwself now. It will also be 
a nice change to have girls around. He is particularly keen 
.op acting, sport, and will keep up his violin. 

He had a "year off" when he travelled to the Far East, and 
the United States. He chose his course because he need not 
specialize early. 

"1 am not sure if It is physics, or maths or chemistry I really 
want tado And Cambridge gives me time to choose." 

He -is on the minimum grant and will be relying on his 
parents for support. 





PAUL READ. 18, of Kernel Hemp- 
stead, originally from Wales, , 
Studying jaw a! North East London 
Pdyiecluilc. 

He wanted to study law at Warwick 
University but failed to get 12 points. 
He got a C In English, D In French 
and 0 In biology. 

He rang round and found a place to 
do law at the NELP. He liked their 
computer Information retrieval sys- 
tem and liberal course. He wants to 
be a polldtor, , ■ 

“There is a lot otuytftyiie about the 
law which should be rembyW; I am .; 
now glad l.arii going to a polytechnic, . 
the course lories very goodn he Said, 


He has J ust left a state comprehensive 
school “but I’ve been to every kind of 
school you -could conceive of, prep, 

E ammar and coeducational board- 
g school.” 

Both his parents are Journalists and . 
he will get the minimum grant, . . ■ 
“I had done my homework bn the 
polys beforehand, the majority of 
them wanted two Cs to do law. One 
option was to change my subjeetbut I . 
did not want to do higher education 
juat-.forthcsakeof.lt. - 
.”1- tfrlnk I’m verjf lucky to have got a 
' pl&ce at all.Soiric ofnty ffterid?, with . 
'. good grades; 1 have not' got |n arty* 
wbefAr?’ \r- 
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As the Class of '83 starts the new term, we look at other aspects of student life 

Playing the NUS power game SHS* 

. .... advantage lo his candidacy is thi 


by David Jobbing 
The rival groups of student politicians 
vying to establish their power bases in 
the universities and colleges ar the 
beginning of the new year have their 
sights firmly fixed on a point some 
seven months ahead. 

The intervening period will be 
dominated by (he knowledge that at 
the Easter conference National Union 
of Students president Mr Neil Stewart 
must step down after two years at the 
helm of the 1.2 million member orga- 
nization. 

Already the possible contenders are 
emerging and the battle lines drawn 
with the Dig question; can the National 
Organization of Labour Students not 
only find the right candidate to retain 
the presidency but also hang on to its 
majority on the NUS executive. 

Much will depend on the strengths 
of the political groupings in the col- 
leges, as beginning with Hie Christmas 
conference delegations arc to be 
elected by cross campus ballot giving 
the non-activists a stranger chance to 
influence the direction NUS takes. 

NOLS has espoused cross campus 
ballots knowing that its success at local 
level will more than ever depend on 
the calibre of its candidates and the 
appeal of its policies. 

Neil Stewart takes great pride and 
claims some credit tor the virtual 
elimination of the extremes of left and 
right from national student politics, it 
remains undeniable however that 
NUS's image In the wider world is 
essentially left-wing, with its express- 
ions of uncompromising opposition to 
Government educational and econo- 
mic policies and its support for CND. 

The NOLS leadership belongs large- 
ly to Clause Four,- the party faction 
based on strict adherence to the party 
constitution and the supremacy of 
parly conference decisions over poli- 
tical expediency. But the organization 
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cruit further education college stu- 
dents. 

But the real battle over coming 
weeks will be for the middle ground, 
with the Social Democratic Party Stu- 
dents attempting to rise once more 
from the ashes., 

SDPS has been engaged In lengthy 
talks with both the Union of Liberal 
Students, with whom they have no 
formal links, and the Left Alliance, of 
which ULS is a constituent part. 
Although a number of SDPS members- 
may have joined the Left Alliance, 
however, the chances of a formal 
association are slim, largely because of 
the presence within the Left Alliance 
of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain students. Policy differences 


amain students. Policy differences 
particularly in the area of defence also 
preclude SDPS linking U p formally 
®j£her with the Left Alliance or the 
ULS, which shares the radicalism of 
the youth wing of its parent party. 

SDPS feels it has great potential 
among the non-aligned students, arid is 


> a broad church mirror of Steparent amon^n^ 

NOLS wnn fh,. k®fS! crs * s on f h fi parly executive. 

and^oulli'de the Lcf^AEian^ rftmnin 


Students have 
been more 
effective at 
mobilizing 
against 
Government 
policies than 
other trade 
unions. Here (hey 
demonstrate 
earlier this year 
against the threat 
lo public sector 
higher education.. 

opjnion in the composition of the 
union executive - is paper thin, point- 
ing to the voting pattern over the past 
year. 

The vacuum on the left is of crucial 
concern to the Left Alliance, which 
existed really only as an umbrella 
organization for NUS national elec- 
tions. Since it was largely wiped out by 
NOLS in 1982, it has attempted to 
establish local power bases with li- 
mited success. With the SDPS and 
ULS it remains worried at the state of 
the left in NUS and has stressed the 
need to raise the level of debate and 
provide an alternative to NOLS. 

NOLS will be deciding who to run 
for the presidency in January but 
already three possibles are being men- • 
tioned. They are Mr Tommy Shep- 
pard, NUS vice president for educa- 
tion and one of Neil Stewart's political 
opponents within NOLS; Mr Phil 
Woolas, NUS treasurer; and Mr Bob 
McClean, chairperson of NUS Scot- 
land Sheppard is in his second term as a 
full time member of the executive and 


full timer and is said by some to lack 
the experience and charisma deman- 
ded of an NUS president. One dis- 
advantage to his candidacy is that it 
would mean NOLS contesting all its 
seats on the executive simultaneously, 
leaving open the possibility of losing 
key people. 

Bob McClean is close to Neil Ste- 
wart politically and socially. Both 
share a Scottish background and Ste- 
wart was chairperson Scotland before 
gaining the national presidency. The 
idea of a Scottish succession becoming 
established could count against him. 

Another Labour Party member who 
may be standing is Sarah Veale, vice 
president welfare, who commands a 
considerable personal following 
among conference delegates, receiving 
an enormous vote of confidence last 
Easter. She was associated with the 
SSA but left last year and works closely 
with her NOLS colleagues. Many 
observers regard her as difficult to stop 
if she does stand. 

The obvious candidate for the Left 
Alliance to field is Jane Taylor, the 
union's national secretary, who again 
has a considerable wealth of support 
among students and is well regarded by 
other organizations with which NUS 
works. She is perhaps the only non- 
Labour Party candidate who might 
stand a chance of dislodging NOLS. 

SDPS has previously stood pres- 
idential candidates more as a flag 
waving exercise than a real bid for 
power and it might be' persuaded to 
support Ms Taylor. 

But one area she would not openly 
want to receive support from is the 
right. The Federation of Conservative 
Students is now once more acting 
squarely within NUS and might run a 
presidential candidate. Equally it 
might prefer to line up with the 
opposition to NOLS. 

. . 1984 could see the frequently forecast 
emergency of the Student Ecology 
Movement whose significance has 
been often underestimated at local 
level. And above all cross campus 
ballots will put power back in the 
hands oF the non-aligned. 

NOLS leaders believe that many 


. mustjieek. an alternative^ he. Is to ... and arS iticV stuS 

h re .Sr° f n J he exC T ri V e next year. But would irefer to sta^ that wat raffi 
ht is far from popular in some quarters than sign uo with snp^ „r tn*. i ~r» 
of the student movement and was Allianre P the Left 


^ y lur urni, y resisting the and outside Hu* r»r» a ii " u ““ uem movement ana was Alliance 
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Party Young Socialists to re- reflexion of the wide (find of student Phil W^ ls in his first year as a * eXCrdSC ’ ami 


For the sixth-form leaver wishing to 
spend a year out in the Third World 
before going ip University, openings ' 
and opportunities arefew. Volunteer 

Coruih* 1 .Li.. . « 


Sendee : Overseas want only trained 
and, prqferably, experienced workers 
.. to operate then; projects, and this Is a 
. reflection of the wjpte of the develop:' < 
•ng countries’ themselves , There are a 

. handful of organizations. which give 
young people a chance to work over- 
such bs the World Community ' 
Development Service (WCDS), but 
their plate? are limited,- j 

tJ*. 1 u, fi,* teiwcw spent in the . 
Thin| world can be very valuable to a 
school-leaver. Apart from gains in 


in a 


self-confidence and .self-reliance (any 
' J*®!!?? can fend for themselves In 
a Third World environment should, 
. have nb problems in surviving as a 
. student in.cosy Britain). he or she will 
greatly , increase global awareness 
and will return to eddeation with a 
wider perspective of (he world and its 
people. , i" 

My own vear nutiuo*. « 


. My own year out was- spent as a 
■ ' S ad X r a L a toy*' secondary school in 
Zambia, paving applied: to one or two 
development agencies and met with no- 
success, I 1 - managed to- come to ah 
• arrangement with the - eduction 
secretary ofthe United Church of 
Zambia (UCZ) to work in one of the 


■ - fiyp schools which the church manages 
withjn the country. The agreement was 
that I would work purely on a volun- 
teor basis and would meet virtually all 

■ costs myself, The school gave me a 
house and paid for my Work permit, 
electricity and water bifU; the total cost 
to my parents, including the return 
airfare and the year’s upkeep (not to 
motion holidays In Malawi ana Zlm- 
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K»‘wiii a| -im.-iuuinK me return 
airfare and the year’s upkeep (not to 
mention holidays In Malawi ana Zim- 
babwe), was about £1‘600. 

Kafue Secondary School is situated 
near the town of Kafop, some-30 miles 
south of the country’s capital, Lusaka. 
Government pressure to squeeze as 
many students as possible into the 
existing schools has pushed the roll at 
Kafue up to:70, most of whom board at 
the school. - 

The academic life bf the school was 


school are able to obtain a place in the 
first year. At the end of the second 
year there is another selection process. 
As a result, there was no lack of 
motivation among the pupils, most of 
whom were extremely anxious to 

difficult 1111 discipline P resented few 

Since Zambian children generally 
start school later than their British con- 
temporaries, I was teaching boys of a 
similar or even greater age than myself; 
not that this caused any problem. On 
the contrary, I found it very easy to get 
on with, the bpys outside the classroom 
and they perhaps found me easier to 
approach than some of the older mem- 
bers of staff. . 

With t|ie help of a very friendly staff, 
I found the transition from student to 



Small but 
perfectly 
informed. . . 

by John O’Leary 
The students In our Class of ’83 m 
mostly the lucky ones in their gtnea 
tion of entrants lo ftirther ondhlrtfr 
education. All but two have gruu 
even If their parents do ban a 
contribute, unlike (he thousands d 
their contemporaries joining course 
which do not cqjoy the same oflkbl 
status. 

Sources ofexpert advice and assist- 
ance for those who do no! qualify!* 
state support lend to be thin oa Ik 
ground. Students’ unions will gb 
what help they can and the collegecr 
university concerned may prer 1 * 
strictly limited finance where i 
hardship fluid exists. 

Those who want concrete inibrai- 
tion putting them in touch ffllh Ik 
organizations which might help win 
local authorities have beea fbpri 
wanting liavc to fall back on a llaj 
operation In East London. The Edi- 
cational Grants Advisory Servkens 
established In 1962 arid Is now bid 
under the wins of the Family WeUtai 
Association alter a period wfiea Is 
ftiture was anything but cerUk 
The service has only one flilWfa 
worker, student adviser Mi#** 
Wisdom, but this year has huSdi 
record volume of inquiries, UN 
.written, and almost 1,000 by (&- 
phone. Inquiries have steadily to- 
creased in the three years since l* 
service rqfoined the Fomlly IV eftfl 
Association, largely because of the 
cuts In the number of dlscreftoflO 
awards offered by local airtborltfes w 
In the number of grants made ty n* 
search councils. Inflated overseas in- 
dent fees have also encouraged!** 
spate of activity. 

New support by local authoriw* 
and particularly by student ujiW 
has put the service on a 
footing, to the point where a nun* 
needed expansion of staff may * 
possible. ., 

The service is primarily taw** 
to help those from dlsadvan lap 
groups. Mature students who “J*? 
ftilfll their potential at school, "F 


; awiuui waa - hohmuuh uum aiuucni to 

organized very much along the lines of. teacher a relatively easy one , and was 
«aM^^®T^ s L ve i phool J n Hertford- soon given a lull teaching load of 30 


augnt geograpny at even- 
pr adults from the sur- 
ages. In my last term I was 
form master, When the 
rehirn to Britain, it was a f 





ri j’ , - ; i 

lerwlsc, causte 


v .(pll , nqtes .were British school leaver (a 
he blaekbParq) i?ut . : place.' - 

:A yeaf in the Third - 


''■virtVltHln ? -J ^ shtisfactiot] of^eing 

Whbni ^wafreiiSinited. If onlv'.fhS?^^ 


»;>' Please, irfeti™ thi 
;■■■. Frances , Goddare 
Prit^ st 




fligees, recent immigrants sufl 

tarn students from overseas i ut 
categories emphasized In its 1™ 

Unless more staff can be affwM 

.the service has almost ■ 
saturation point even with . 
, publicity. With more than 
Unions now referring ca^»J s , ^ 
a number of local authorlli«^ 
National Union of Students, 
the risk of being ^ 

qu tries. It is a delicate bdand« I . 
between enlisting more unloMi .^ 

authorities as members to A" ^ 

system and attracting evefl 
pleas for help. ■ ' 

Among those who have , 
cessfliUy assisted recently hjd , 
school-leaver unable to 0 
grant for a dentistry courts 
she had been supported 1°^ , vi - 
tomy degree which was a n ^ 
qualification, an AlHc^ ^ 
whose father was m ^ n Syde 
midway throngh 
me and an Arian Imml^JTA 
big support for the flna! ye«* ( 
level course to gain entry 

birahip or, about help |^ BCl , 
.hoiiW hi fditaui U Tl>e& 
- Gr.au 
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worldwide]. 


Focus on two very different universities. Roger Boyes reports from Warsaw on 
the resolutely non-communist Catholic University of Lublin and (below) Bill 
Purdue on the enterprising new University of East Asia 


Sanctuary and guardian 
of the national conscience 


One of the enduring cliches of the have lege 
Communist world is that Poland is a lessors i 
"special case”. Although it is a fully allowed j 
paid up member of the Warsaw Pact tional sys 
and Comecon, its agriculture is largely On pap 
in private hands, its writers and artists ers. In pr 
are notoriously self-willed and the university 
Roman Catholic church claims the There 
allegiance of over 80 per cent of the canon |; 
country. humanitii 

In the Soviet Union what the Coni- the main 
munist Party decrees is passed down humanitii 
the line like a Mosaic tablet: in Poland literature 
Party decisions are viewed with polite time in P 
interest like an abstract painting, to be to mentic 
ignored, rejected or accepted accord- the Allic 
Ins to creed and calling. period of 

Even this ostentatiously oddball sta- in the sta 
tus however does little to prepare one political 1 
for the shock of the Cfttholic Universi- subject w 
ty of Lublin (KUL). A central feature and writt 
of a Communist or would-be Com- The P 
munist system is that the state has Bolshevil 
absolute control over education. Yet for half-d 
since 1918, in the middle of what is now Commun 
(he communist bloc, there has been a In KUL, 
university run principally by priests, amine th 
teaching thoughts that would be consi- Nobody 
dered subversive outside its cloisters, nationho 
printing its own books, speaking un- this enlai 
spoken truths and keeping alive its the comr 
own Catholic and resolutely non-com- In the 
munist traditions. have bee 

This is a very special sanctuary that ever sinci 
has sheltered the politically perse- of Polan 
cuted, that has fought hard for its sector, be 
existence and its independence and is a the Wes 
lambent testimony to the tenacity of accounts 
the church as a guardian of the Polish ises und 
national conscience. Mind), hi 

The Reverend Idzi Benedykt Rad- fordecad 
riszewski, formerly rector of the in 1980. 
Theological Academy in St Peters- Ofcou 
purg, founded the university, financ- inthispri 
mg it with the patronage of two scholar.^ 
noblemen Karol Jaroszynski and Fran- KUL pul 
clszek Skapski. The Russian revolu- mention 
tion and the subsequent turmoil The Out 
brouBht this patronage to a swift end red-penc 
but Radzlszewski secured the financial versity st 
backing of the Polish Episcopate which versity d 

groups all the country's bishops and lay suade hit 

catholics. Walesa, 

This persists .to the present day with had visit 
a third of the running costs^ coming Milosz o 
from quarterly collections held by return ti 
psnsh priests throughout Poland. The censor fa 
rest, of the money comes from the now firm 
Soc'cty of Friends of KUL - some The or 
wu, 000 Polish catholics who make standabf; 

regular donations - and foreign con- ratio of i 

mbutions, especially, in America and six to or 

Canada. - unusuall 

This financial bdse gives the church are 2,70l 

some leverage with the government in priests .o 

asserting the independence of KUL. mainly C 

« government can limit this letter fre 
R° We L Jhe ministry of higher educa- to their 
tion defines the broad framework of None 
the University curriculum, it restricts - body, tl 
85 iu docs a ” state universities - the seif-deni 
nutnber of lay students, it has the final semlnari 
say over whether a KUL degree should and fas 

The University of East Aria, one of the conti- 
nent s newest universities, has a most ambitious 
name and yet is situated in one of the world's 
smallest administrative entities. It occupies a 
spectacular position on the island of Taipa, part of 
me ■ old Portuguese colony of Macao, a tiny 
epejave at the mouth of China’s Pearl River 
tfhiary, • * 

Macau* as it is now known, has been governed 
by Portugal since the sixteenth century but . rather 
man a, colony, it is now regarded by the 
w-colohial power as a "territory under Portu- 
administration” and by the People's Re- 
public of China bs “Chinese territory under 
Portuguese administration”. After its heyday as a 
pnncipal lradlng centre of the Orient, Macao, 
cy-passed by Hongkong with its deeper harbour, 
more dynamic merchants and efficient adminis- 
? at jpri, experienced a long period of decay and 
a S no; In l he last few years* however, It has 
P n «° r 8pfte a; thuwfbmafi o n into a burgeoning 

•maustrial and commercial centre. 


have legal validity, and whether pro- 
fessors and graduates should be 
allowed jobs elsewhere in the educa- 
tional system. 

On paper these are substantial pow- 
ers. In practice there is no sign of the 
university being cowed. 

There arc five faculties - theology, 
canon law, Christian philosophy, 
humanities and social sciences - but 
the main taboo breaking comes in the 
humanities especially the history and 
literature departments. There was a 
time in Poland when it was forbidden 
to mention the Polish contribution to 
the Allied efforts in the war: this 
period of history was a complete blank 
in the state education system until the 
political “thaw" of 1956. In KUL. the 
subject was openly discussed, debated 
and written about. 

The Polish war of 1920 against 
Bolshevik Russia is even now a matter 
for half-digested historiography in the 
Communist-run educational structure. 
In KUL, the historians candidly ex- 
amine the war in the lecture rooms. 
Nobody is afraid of discussing Polish 
nationhood in KUL, not even when 
this entails disparaging assessments of 
the communist takeover. 

In the literature department, they 
have been discussing Czeslaw Milosz 
ever since it was dear that he was one 
of Poland’s best poets. In the state 
sector, because Of his decision to live in 
the West, because of his scathing 
accounts of the intellectual comprom- 
ises under socialism ( The Captive 
Mind), he was not mentioned publicly 
for decades, not until the Solidarity era 
in 1980. 

Of course the state can still interfere 
in this process of creating an all-round 
scholar. The censor has to approve all 
KUL publications; bibliographies that 
mention Solzhenitsyn's Banned book 
The Gulag Archipelago are swiftly 
red-pencilled. When one of the uni- 
versity staff submitted the annual uni- 
versity diary, the censor tried to per- 
suade him to omit the fact that Lech 
Walesa, then the chief of Solidarity, 
had visited the university along with 
Milosz on the occasion of the poet's 
return to Poland. In this case, the 
censor failed arid the name of Walesa is 
now firmly in the university records. 

The openness of discussion is under- 
standably attractive for students. The 
ratio of applications to acceptances is 
six to one in the history department, 
unusually high in Polish terms. There 
are 2,700 students, half of whom are 
priests .or nuns. The lay students are 
mainly Catholic and have to present a 
letter from their parish priest attesting 
to their suitability. 

None of this Inhibits the student 
body, there is little of the spartan 
self-denial associated with theological 
seminaries. The girls wear make-up 
and fashionable clothes, the boys 



smoke in the quadrangle, flicking back 
long hair. Theatre groups thrive - but 
so does questioning politics. 

Among the student noticeboards 
there is one still earmarked for Solidar- 
ity, the banned trade union, presum- 
ably awaiting its return. Students, both 


f iriests and lay Catholics, have been 
nvolved in protests in support of 
Solidarity ana there is not much doubt 
that a majority of the staff is behind 
them. 

Were you a member of Solidarity, L 
asked Irena Slawinska who has taught 
at KUL for decades and who is now 1 
professor of drama. “Of course" she 
said. “Who was not?” . 

The Ministry of Higher Eddeation 
had decreed that KUL should suspend ■ 
or expel some dozen students active in 
Pro-Solidarity protests. The rector 
appealed to the Catholic primate car- 
dinal Jozef Glemp who then Inter- 
vened with the Polish leadership. With 
that kind of staff-student solidarity 
there has been little demand for more 


secured by a statute ratified by the 
church and, in 1938. by the Polish 
republic. This statute grants KUL an 
equal status with state universities as 
regards students' rights and privileges. 

It also guarantees students an equal 
social status in employment opportuni- 
ties. 

In fact it docs not always work out 
quite like that.- KUL graduates who 
want to embark on university teaching 
careers outside their alma mater some- 
times have problems and many have to 
start up the career ladder as provincial 
schooItcacherSi Soriie university staff 
see this simply as part of a national 
trend: deteriorating graduate employ- 
ment prospects is not an exclusively 
western feature. . ' • : 

Even so, Iri.ihe 1960s the gpv em- 
inent ’s power to withhold jobs was 
quite clearly used against uncomfort- 
able KUL graduates and even now the 
Lublin provincial authorities make no 
great secret about their preference for 
state graduates over those from KUL 


student participation in university de- • when given a choice. Perhaps they are 
rdsfon making. - afraid that the KUL graduate with his 

The Higher Education Act'of‘1982 full share of banned nlstory and ban- 

- though it does not reach the demo- ned literature will prove to be a 

cratic pinnacles once demanded by subversive influence on their charges. 
Solidarity - gives a substantial say to 


Solidarity - gives a substantial say to Perhaps they are right, 
the university in electing its . own Karol Woityla, later to become 
rector. But in this respect at least KUL Pope John Paul H taught ethics at 
lags a iittle behind some universities in . KUL and to this day ethics is a 
the state sector - perhaps there will compulsory subject for all students - 
eventually be student participation at another unique feature in an East 
the higher reaches, but at the moment, European university. Ethics In theory, 

the staff say, there is no popular 
pressure to do so. 

The autonomy of the university is 


John Paul II taught ethics at 
and to this day ethics is a 


European university. Ethics In theoiy, 
ethics in practice. The university has 
given shelter to those like Professor 
'-Slawinska who were thrown out of 


their jobs for participating in lay 
Catholic activities (in her case, in 1949} 
or more overt politicking. 

It has always stood up lor the correct 
Christian attitude in difficult political 
times. In 1939 KUL professors, uni- 
versity officials and students were 
arrested by the Germans, some of 
them sent to prison, others to concen- 
tration camp. Two lecturers. Father 
Michel Niechaj and Czeslaw Marty- 
niak were executed. In the Stalinist era 
the rector and five professors were 
arrested. 

. Aft pr martial {a wwfu declared in (lie. 

winter; of 3981, at least' one lecturer 
was interned. In common with other 
universities, KUL was suspended for 
' some two months by the martial law 
authorities so that it could not become 
n focus for opposition. 

The motto of the un Iverslty Is Deo et 
Patriae - God and country - and the 
essence of the university’s teaching is 
that the Catholic faith has a specific 
mission in Poland. That message was 
driven home recently by a conference 
at KUL in which Poland’s two cardin- 
als, more than 20 bishops and hun- 
dreds of theologians took part. With 
all the subtlety of the church, its 
historical and biblical allusions, the 
participants made dear that the Catho- 
lic faith, and perhaps even KUL, 
would outlast communism in Poland. 

That lesson is understood not only 
by cardinals, but also the ascetic 
scholars of KUL and even the fledgling 
priests who after evening demonstra- 
tions clamber through the windows of 
their locked dormitories. 
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m 9 Portuguese, English, 1 computer studies and 

Small but ambitious ■ . 2 ???£ 

rst students In 198L some continue to Hongkong cannot have assisted financial plan- land’s Massey University .began its first academic 
at the university is too closely allied to n W- , ■ year In September 1982 with over 1,000 part-time 

Interests ’ w ■ . ■ -fte private enterprise backing for the universi- students, mainly In Hongkong. As yet, however, 

, , j tv is eenerous and a great- deal or expenditure has it has not obtained permission from the Hon' 1 - 


of the first students in 1981, some continue t( 
argue that ;the university is too closefy allied ft 
business interests. 

One must, however, look beyond Macau 


•file private enterprise backing for the universi- 
ty Is generous and a great- deal or expenditure has 


it has not obtained permission from the Hon ; 


. Since its Incebtion the .university has been ..nationalism and Islamic fundamentalism in parts 
Mmately connected v^th Macau’s frenetic mod- qf South ^ as L^ a ’ ndemizatioh?! if the Sake Of 

- ‘D i Horiak6ii»;, . C th? Philirtninfis i and ; every, reason to look favourably upon ^nWersity 


a J skills of blahar been necessary to get the university to its present gkong authorities to open study centres and 

Although It oarily JJi SL^SL-.'. position with an attractive campus and during organize laboratory sessions and face to face 

^nnorf a u^e^tv 1982/83 some 450 residential and^ fcjOO pnrtrtlme teaching there. 

ThL 8 ?^’ th? Sfveni tJTpertte bpon^t students. There arc, however, limits to the , The university is on : ambitious venture. .Its 

?fLlfas a malor unlverSty forthe finance available Jhirii. have resulted In an moro mo^, n lm of providing opportunities for 

cl\dt£e Mmmbnlttes outside thi People’s Re- academic base which is dHngerpusly narrow and a Macau students and becoming a major resource 

SSfciffSiS af a cu!tu ftlbrl dge P between depentencc upon fee:incorae to promote further local economy has already been achieved, 

puouc ana “ h mainland rhimr expansion, ' ■ ; IU wider ambition to. become an international 

Chinese overseas, and mainland China. JJ or foil-ttaedpg*' 6 * students in tjio university university can Only be realized in Ihe course of 

; The attractions of a university ,at once interna- college, three degree courses are available In arts, several decades. 

tional in character witji English as the. principal S ociaTscience and business administration. There There are difficulties in recrui tin a and ret ai nlna 

medium of nstmetion, and yet situated: near were on i y 60 such students In the first year. ^ ™ tfr Macan althonXl 

China should be considerable for overseas a |, hough entrants doubled in.year two and afrnost S'uS problems forSmtti- 

Cbinese, soirib of whom tire weperiencing dlfficul- M of ft etn * erQ pursuing business odpninlstra- 

ties in gainihg a, suitable educatlod .bpcaus gjjf, 

* other Open College venture will depend greatly upon a 

^V^^ETumbrella Ite de « s,on t0 ^ e ta ^en by Hongkong’s University 
tiin^nlre nf cnntimiine et^uca- a,| d Polytechnic Grants Committee which is at 
^ U S 0 A Tri'lS o d f“S« present ’considering .ho question of sn Oppn 


• ' i ' i ‘ '• 


;■ ■g^SSSSiBS jSSWfouhdBg 1 wtebt to. Guangdong’S Second special eoohb.- " fflrs Vthe^^^ 

•A‘,4 unlvbrsltVs , " : -.nftp -zphp- standard*: The,coUege often fin uppo 

• ’hu: ^ v dlfilciilttes confronting the unlveraity are. . of oppprtunlty to MUdents from Maa 


position with an attractive campus and during 
1982/83 some 450 residential and 2300 pnrtrtlme 
students. There are, however, limits to the 
finance available vVhich have resulted In an 
academic base which is dangerously narrow and a 
dependence upon fee: Income to promote further 
expansion, ' ' ;■ . 

For hill-time degree students in the university 
college, three degree courses are available In arts, 
social science anq business administration. There 


all of. mem were pursuing business adprimstra 
tion, raising thoquestion of whether the universi 
ty would nchieve sufficient breadth. 

J . * at ' . > : ia is AiitMi 


to A level, 
rtarit ladder 


Mlfc My: d°ubts Were expressed 
r 'S!SS‘ site, for t 

•'^^^^byitheVPortu^^e abfhi 
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A considerable boost to UEA's morale was 
given -by the success of a joint Open University/ 
UEA delegation |o China’ last autumn. Peking's 
approval Is essential to any enterprise in Macati 
and is fondo mental . to the university’s aim bf 
fprgipg links befwepn the People’s Republic and ( 
Cltpjdso ohiiSdfe'the Republic. . 
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"1W* has proved lo l>c the year in 
winch Britain woke up lo microelec- 
tronics. " Thus said Mr James Cal- 
laghan, Ihc then Prime Minister at a 
meeting of the National Economic 
Development Council In December of 
that year. 

On (hat brave new morning, as we 
suddenly confronted "ihe most rapid 
industrial change in history," we were 
already a nation late for work. Such 
early risers rs Texas Instruments and 
Motorola had already begun to exploit 
the microprocessor and to corner the 
silicon market. The alarm was now 


Listening to money talk 

Frank Webster and Kevin Robins attack the promised 
information age’ and ask: who is it for? 

1 Science Rftnorrh rnnn^il , 


' THE TIM ES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPUM^ \ j ‘ 


.iiumw. aiaiiu was now 

urgently ringing the warning to a tardy 
Britain that "we do not have lime to 
lose’'; that “our success will depend on 
whether we can adopt this new 
technology fast enough**. 

Haste was and has remained the 
keyword. No great debate on that 
issue. The speed with which we must 
act seemed to make real social debate a 
disposable luxury. Instead, the then 
Labour Government lumbered into 
action with an “awareness campaign'' 
aimed at 50,000 key decisionmakers, 
who were in turn to become ihc 
masseurs of populnr consciousness and 
acquiescence. 

Since the Tories took over as our 
political masters, the juggernaut of 
technologial "progress* has moved 
,m P l0 £ l ear - "information Tech- 
nology 82 was a cosily and managed 
propaganda campaign that usliercdus 


■ IIIUI uhihcu US 

towards a future cockaignc of elect ro- 
nic abundance through both tactics of 
naiculc (“Is your seven-year-old bet- 
ter equipped to run an office than you 


; ■ «, TV rr : , . Miaii you 

are 7 j and fabulous promises of the 
rewards that would flow if we seized 
this once-in-a-ccntury chahce to cre- 
ate new wealth, higher standards of 
living and a world. . . In which all of us 
nave more time, freedom and ability to 
pursue our interests". 

MORI - that lubricator of public 
opinion -announced that the message 
was getting through late last year, and 
Mrs Thatcher has promised further 
lunds to “continue to- encourage peo- 
ple to accept the new technology 1 *. 
Lateiy, the Department of Trade and 

S? n ^ CSed L upon the academic 
world to dirty Its hands In this prog- 
ramme of public manipulation by en- 
ding £100,000 for * scries of re- 
search ptoicfts tsooidfoafed by 1 the 


3 t, j 

| Social Science Research Council - 
• aimed at eliciting acceptance of the 
new technology, “to secure greater 
acceptance of new technologies by 
developing their positive aspects, and 
minimising their negative 
aspects. . 

information technology has been 
marketed as the key to an “informa- 
tion society", a post-industrial 
wonderland. We are promised a future 
high-technology “information eco- 
nomy" in which computer terminals 
abound, extending into each and every 
home the facility to gain access data 
banks containing an untold abundance 
of information and entertainment. 

information and information tech- 
nology are presented as the heralds of 
on age of material abundance and 
unprecedented improvements in Ihe 
quality of life, a society in which 
‘ everyone is an aristocrat, everyone a 
philosopher,” according to Tom Sto- 
nier. 

The drive to wake up the laggard 
British public has been conducted on 
many fronts, ranging from corporate 
advertising to Disneyland futurism - 
and most of it is ideological froth and 
public relations manoeuvres. One cen- 
tral and worrying aspect of this cam- 
paign has been an Increasing interfer? 
ence from above with the sphere of 

education- 

The hearts and minds of the young 
generation, it is felt, must be enlisted If 


attempt to take over the academic 
.sphere ip the name of narrow and 
partisan interests. The challenge is not 
a new one, but it has taken on a special 
ferocity in recent months. 

Large sums of money have been 
made available for the propagation of 
information technology at alllevels of 
education - for the purchase of compu- 
ter hardware, and for the incorpora- 
tion of information technology into 


up as & new company to market 
software engineering, to which will be 
tried a new degree course, this is 
greeted as a prime example of what 
should be done. A chair in information 
technology is established at Surrey 
University, jointly funded by the Gov- 
ernment ana Racal Electronics, and It 
too is received as a model for the 
future. Sustained efforts are being 
made by the political architects of the 

“inform a tinn cnriatn n _ _ 


■? of more significance “informal rorieTy“ ro 
™ n . hls P9 s,dv ? stimulation has been symbiosis between education and in- 
the ■•negative’’ incentive brought ab- dustry. ana m 

out by recent expenditure cuts. And so it aoes A h«»ph> Had, 

** generalized reductions In Gov- the new age If information Sofo 
eminent support have sent education gy, a breamless rush in which it wm! 

fo^iu ng su Ttcl C nre a Thu7 Sfr'SEv e< ft cation ,acks the wind to d *- 

Chilver ^iUne ^The r An d?i« Se - 1, No P ratests ' no complaints: 
121 tells us K n„5v A S L F u,escem education responds passive- 

higher education closer to industry^ pJijlV h that the 8 * eds of 8 ne w 
to the "practical world”, to the “real 3£3 “ ;_ bl Could it be that 
woHd’^e do not, of course, lea* gffjg 

It seems doubtful. While some 
aspects of these current developments 
may be worthy, we cannot and should 
not blind ourselves to the facf that the 


- — wi wmav, 11.0111 

, j 1 ^ . -P^gmatic and realistic 

knight that the "real world” is in fact 
that of multinational corporations, of 
labour exploitation, of internedne 
competition, and of military more than 
dvll technology. 

Let us strike the keynote: selling. 
One result is the sdence and technolo- 
gy parks now sprouting up across the 
country in frenzied emulation of Stan- 
r°rd and Yale. Cheap rates, accessible 
and indigent academics, and accom- 
modative administrations are offered* 
as part of the package in the sale of 
education to would be investors. 



generation, it is felt , must be enlisted if a ?"?. Yale - Ch ? a P rates, accessible 
we are to catch up in the microelectro- j lnd, 8 en , 1 academics, and accom- 
mes race. So all our schools are to have moda,lve administrations are offered* 
microcomputers, our teachers are P 811 , of the Package in the sale of 
pressured into attending conferences ed “ catiDn 10 would be investors, 

on the new technology, the Council for A spat ! of arti , cIes in the national 

National Academic Awards insists that £*“ ei } thuses about the prospects 
the information technology should be - nese a ? ,enC ? P arks hold for the re- 
■n Jssue for debate in the validation of J u v ® nat, pn of the market economy. No 

all courses” and so on. • academic board is now complete with- 

. This political intervention in educa- .! ts entrepreneurial member ex- 
tion has not been restricted to making ?i . v tabUn 8 a paper pronouncing 

it a siphon for (he transmission of f. ■ answe £ to educanon's demise 

myths about an imminent " informa- ,n mone ybags of private enter- 
non age”. .It has' extended so. much ■ prt l e \ 

deeper that It can only be seen as an , Relatedly, most “new blood” lec- 

— — ■ •tufiships have 'gone overwhelmingly 

to those subjects relevant to private 
enterprise and its needs. Lectureships 
in computing, electronic engineering 
and the like are readily and flowinsly 
available; those in other, “less re- 
levant , disciplines are almost non- 
existent. 


information it pours forth, are of a 
kind that necessarily and systematical- 
ly excludes all that is deemed 
irrelevant to the financiers. When 
Racal Electronics - which has grown 
fat on that most crucial and profitable 
application of information technology, 
electronic warfare - gives money to a 
university it expects a return (and 
better return than honorary docto- 
rates). 

Science and technology parks and 
the like are simply an indication that 
higher education is being forced to sell 
itself, to turn itself more and more into 
a service for industry. Doing so, it 
becomes increasingly dependent on 
the whims of the market place. And 
the “information society” tnat it helps 
to spawn will be one in which the 
humanities and social sciences will be 
hard put to survive. 

There could be, wc arc assured, a 
role for social scientists to play in the 
race to lay the foundations of the 
post-industrial information age: we 
c ° u !. d examine tho adaptation.of peo- 
ple to the new technology: wc could 
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could, in short, play as iheS 1 ** 
pera and ftaU^SaSS^ 
technocrats orchestrating rh» 1 _ <l 
non “revolution". 8 “ ,n “™* 
Such an offer must be turned^ 
It is our belief that sociaSt 
but also scientists and 1. ' 

oology is a critical soda! sSL** 
Our commitment to educafoL, 

fe val H es , should compel « toS 

Why all this haste? To what 
whose benefit? The notion 2r£ 
information society" must be critiaf 
ly interrogated, for behind 
particular and partial interests * 
. Industry s interference in educate 
is motivated by its own nanwZ 
cerns, the concerns of the mate, 
place. There was once a time thu 
General Motor's declaration that sto 
was good for its profits was good fix 
the nation was regarded as gasd*. 
Today the same pattern is repettM 
with scarcely a blush/ 

Ip this situation , education for broad 
social needs becomes Impractical ud 
frivolous. And education to shw a 
what we are and what we might be a 
seen as positively subversive. 

Amid all the talk nowadayi d 
education s relevance to industry, 0(1 
“new realism” pulling it away fromite 
ivory tower, we realty must shout tha 
education is not for sale to BP, Genu- 
al Electric, ICLor IBM. Educational 
public Investment funded from gram] 
taxation and represents a comma*] 
resource. 

It is alarming to watch thbpusMoi 
and shoving of education Into u 
‘information age” on the terms of 
industry because it undermines six 
we take to be the primary goals of 
education - to engender critical facul- 
ties in its charges, to stimulate ques- 
tionina minds, to respond tosodetru 
a whole rather than just sections och. 
What we are getting In place of ibexls 
education as accessory, education u 
technique. 

It is the ultimate irony that this 
instrumentalism and prostitution of 
knowledge and education is pro tstd 
as the basis for an “informahoow^ 
ty". Look ins around the wrecked 
our educational institutions, ,bw 
which are now rising sparkling o&a 
funded by arid for industry, ithqoJ* 
clear whose interests this so-called 
information society will serve. 
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David J . Levy considers the contribution of Hans Jonas to our understanding of technology 

Frankenstein is 

alive and well . . . — ■- 


After a long period in which there 
seemed to De an unbridgable gap 
between the professional concerns of 
academic philosophers and the issues 
lhat agitated the wider world, there are 
signs, on both sides of the divide, of a 
renewed appreciation of the proper 
relationship between philosophy and 
life. In the last resort, it is the course of 
human existence and the problems 
that arise within it that provides the 
agenda of philosophy. While for its 
part philosophical reflection may legi- 
timately be expected to throw light on 
matters encountered in the common 
run of experience. 

Though the professionalization of 
philosophy within the universities has 
not been without advantage in protect- 
ing the practice of reflection from the 
ideological intoxications of the age, 
sobriety has been maintained at a price 
to (he reputation of philosophy as well 
ns to the metaphysical and ethical 
awareness of the wider world. Philoso- 
phy has been widely regarded as the 
epitome of ivory lower irrelevance - as 
(hough reflection had not always been 
a factor of sound practice - while the 
public arena was abandoned to the 
peddlers of popularized versions of 
various nineteenth century scientistic 
superstitions. 

Resistance to such nostrums has 
come, with notable exceptions, not 
from the ranks of those who, by 
formation and vocation, should have 
lead the opposition to sophistry but 
from the deep rooted good sense of a 
customary world-view, In whose un- 
considered reactions an older philoso- 
phy and theology had left deposited an 
inbred ability to discriminate between 
the reality of the world and the 
successive illusions of the dreamers. 
But where custom, the sediment of 

C sl experience, is discounted, as it is 
:readngly today, philosophically in- 
formed reflection is required more 
than ever. 

For example, while moral philo- 
sophers have always had a part to play 
in maintaining a universe of practice 
suitable to human life, they are now 
.called to advise upon issues whose 
resolution could. In the past, have 
j^n left to a predictable, because 
traditional, common sense, and on 
others whose very existence could 
hardly have been suspected before the 
deveolpment of modern technology. 
Modernity, as Arnold Gehlen Tor 
Instance noted, is characterized not 
only by a vast increase in our technolo- 
gical capacity but by an expansion of 
the sphere of conscious decision at the 
expense of the taken-for-granted 
'vorfo of stable Institutions. In such a 
state the responsibility of the philo- 
sopher is greater than ever before. 

U Is now generally recognized that 
there js a philosophical dimension to 
the problems raised by modern tech- 
nology, by the strain that our species 
has imposed upon its environment, 
and by foe rapid development of 
genetic enaineerlng. The fact that 
hese.are widely perceived as urgent 
issues should draw a new readership to, 
.•no Work of Hans Jonas, fonrtoly 
Professor of Philosophy at the New 
School for Social Research In New,. 
Tprk, in which they are tr^nfod with 
consummate care tor rational argu- 
ment and fo foe libht of ah understand-; 
fog that 1 draws liberally on the most 
venerable traditions of the West. The 
range of Jonas* work is well brought 
putin the subtitle From Ancient Creed 
to technological Man attached to the 
rojlecjion ;of -eighteen, Philosophical 
assays, published in 1974 ana . now 
re lsSUed L together with The Phe- ; 
nomwon of- : Life (1966) by *c - 

• University; of Chicago Pres?.' 

Jonas. Is a master of the essay form 
MWlofrophlca! stylist of distlric- 
The subjects he hqs treated 
oxfond from, the seminal ' studies of • 
ancient Gnosticism which: made his 
professJoriQl reputation among $lu- ■ 
d ente of/- religion in the . 1930's - 
rvoea^ ) n The Gnostic Religion 
U958) • nr ; t0 ijecfent essays Oh - the 
increasingly complex Relationship b'er 
ween technology and , ethics* . These 
Priseipore dcfoteTy than anything else I 
;. knovV; foe. problem^ raised- by mail's 


jfopra^dented ahiljty to interfere With 

'.InC'StnrcUir'e hf .ivnVIH nn.lvhtrh hi# -. 


of nature which escapes his control. 
But in raising himself to his present 
state of technological mastery he has 
become responsible for the very sur- 
vival of nature. Including himself. So 
the relationship between the “is" of 
ontology and the "ought” of ethics has 
become hopelessly confused. 

Much of Jonas' recent work has 
been devoted to examination of the 
problems, at once novel and mortal, 
posed by the new scope of human 
agency. His essay Reflections on Tech- 
nology, Progess and Utopia, published 
in the journal Social Research in J981 
provides a general overview of his 
position, while “Biological Engineer- 
ing - A Preview” which appeared in 
the 1974 collection, explores with 
devastating logic and imagination the 
possibilities which even wcll-intcndcd 
work in one crucial field opens up. 
Jonas, is not a scare mangering foe of 
technological advance but a philo- 
sopher peculiarly sensitive to the range 
of human responsibility and Ihc dis- 
proportion between tne growth of 
man’s power and the persistence, with- 
in himself, of an ethical capacity which 
has always fallen short of what is 
humanly possible or desirable. 

Hans Jonas was bom in Germany 
and, as he puts it. “formed during the 
1920s in the school of such teachers as 
Husserl, Heidegger and Bukmann”. 
The last was the dedicatee of Jonas* 





first book - a study of St. Augusline 
and the problem of tree will, published 
in 1930. Four years later followed the 
first volume of his book on Gnosticism 
and its role in the world of late 
antiquity. By the time this appeared, 
Hitler was in power and Jonas, a Jew, 
had left the land of his birth, vowing 
never to return except as a soldier in a 
conquering army. Twelve years later 
he redeemed his promise when he 
re-entered the defeated Reich as an 
artillery officer in the British army. 

War was ‘eminently 
conducive to thinking 1 

In the Introdution to Philosophical 
Essays he writes oF the significance of 
these years for his intellectual develop- 
ment: “Cut off from books and ail the 
paraphemalin of research, I had to 
stop work on the Gnostic project 
perforce. But something more sub- 
stantive and essential was involved. 
The apocalyptic state of thines, the 
threatening collapse of a world, the 
climactic crisis of civilization, the 
proximity of death, the stark naked- 
ness to which all the issues of life were 
stripped, all these were ground enough 
to take a new look at the very founda- 
tions of our being and to review the 
principles by which we guide our 
thinking on them. 

“Thus, thrown back on my own 
resources 1 ! was thrown back on the 

E hilosopher’s basic duty and his native 
usiness- thinking. And while living in 
tents and barracks, being on the move 
or in position, tending the guns or 
firing them, all the reductive primitiv- 
ism and ordered waste of the soldier’s 
life in a long war are most unfavour- 
able to scholarly , work . they do not 
1 pieVent, are .even eminently conducive 
to thinking - and thinking to the pdint 
- when there is a will to do it.” 

The philosophical turn of Jonas* 
mind was apparent- from his first 
scholarly work but war and the effort 
of meditation in the midst of literally 
mortal struggle broadened the vision 
that was to inspire -his post-war studies 
of the philosophy of nature and* in 
particular, of the roots of human 
freedom in. the phenomenon of life 
Itself. Brought up in the German 
tradition of foe idealism of conscious-, 
ness - Jonas come to believe that . such 
an approach wbs i fundamentally mis- 
' taken. ;To:driderstaud;man’sj being it 
•was nece? saity to overcothe. the herit- 
age of dualism and exatmine’ the 
, miracle of mind in the context of jtS 
actual appearance,, riamely the sphete 
Of .living beings... V 

; ., y The- thesis ronnfog , through .Tjie 
Phendptenoii o/iftl W amtodlep 1 
’ an autonomous septfth^ informed byt tfc 

/sopHersV Joilas is among those: who 


pology in the context of a more 
inclusive philosophy of nature, but, 
though he makes use of Aristotelian 
categories where appropriate, his phi- 
losophical biology is anchored firmly 
in twentieth century science, whose 
discoveries he submits to keen philo- 
sophical examination. 

In recent years, focus on the areas 
where the sciences of nature impinge 
upon those of man has shifted from tnc 
ethologica! approach associated with 
Konrad Lorenz, which is concerned 
with the study of behavioural patterns, 
to sociobiology, which emphasizes the 
formation of the visible patterns of life 
by the invisible imperatives of genetic 
survival. To judge by their popular 
writings, the sciobiolgists, whatever 
their merits as exponents of the dis- 
coveries of micro-biology, are much 
inferior to Lorenz in their grasp of the 
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cally distinct levels of reality; associ- 
ated with a particular pattern of de- 


the philosophical heritage common to 
Lorenz and to Jonas, plays no part in 
the determinists arguments of 
sociobiologists. 

Jonas, who is neither an ethologist 
nor a geneticist but a philosopher 
initially formed in the phenomenolo- 
gical school, centres his inquiry on Ihe 
manner in which human freedom and 
the peculiar form of interdependence 
between man and his environment 
which this entails is rooted and even 
prefigured in even the simplest form of 
living being. The startling thesis. Justi- 
fied by meticulous argument running 
through successive essays. Is that hu- 
man freedom Is o particular develop- 
ment of features Intrinsic to the phe- 
nomenon of life. In arguing this Jonas 
sets himself against both the diialistic 
inheritance of Cartesian rationalism 
and idealism and the Gnostic Image of 
man as an other-wordly spirit cast 
adrift in a foreign world of brute 
matter. 

Jpnas find? the first prefiguratiqn of 
freedom in the metabolic activity of 
the organism. Metabolism is the, pro- : 
tiers' by which nutritive material is 
transformed into living matter and 
protoplasm is broken down into sim- 
pler substances to perform . special 
functions. An organism, in contrast to 


is no freedom in this. Thus ihc exercise 
of the freedom which the living thing 
enjoys is rather a stern necessity. This 
. . . wc call ‘need’, which obtains only 
where existence is unassured ana 
identity a continual task ...” 

Even at this level, where plant and 
animal are as yet undistinguished, and 
motility and consciousness, still less 
self-consciousncss of the human sort, 
have not yet appeared on the horizon, 
there is more than metaphorical signfi- 
cancc lo this observation. The organ- 
ism is not a static substance maintained 
by physical forces within itself but, 
essentially, a continuing performance 
of self-sustaining processes entailing' 
intercourse with what is other than 
itself. The "self' of the organism Is 
pitted against the “other” of the world 
’‘within which, by which and against 
which it is committed to maintain 
Itself." The inclabn\icnl\y maintained 
selfhood of the organism. Jonas 
argues,’ la the omologfcal base sis- wall i 
as (he evolutionary source of the self 
constitution of man and the cultural 
world. 

• The distinction between the identity * 
of the organism, and the physical 
sameness of its parts, which Jonas calls 
its freedom with regard jlo its sub- 
stance, makes it more rather than less 
dependent on iths environment, An 
inorganic thing cast. into, interstellar 
space might endure indefinitely: a 
Irving being would perish. The lifeless 
substance is only independent of Ihe 
need of an appropriate environment 
because It lacks any potential for 
self-reall2Btion and renewal, Its poten- 
tial independence is the measure of its 
lack of freedom. 


cdx^s.br-la^ / of tre^t)ng^ ph^osfjphical anlhrQ- 


fUnctions. An organism, in contrast to 
a lifeless entity, survives bv the ex- 
change of matter with its environment. 

It Only retains its identity, as a living 
rather than a dead being, so Iona ds the 
transformation of elements tohnnues. 
At any moment a living being is a 
conipislte pf matter: “its reality totally 
coincides with'lts contemporary stuff - 
that Is with one definite manifold of 
1 individual components, On the other 
hand, il ls not Identical with this or any- 
such simultaneous total, and Its reality 
is not bound to the assemblage making 
it up pow i. . . fo this respect it is 
different from its stuff and not- the sum 
of It. . ; • - - ... v- 

':We haw thus the case ofa substan- 
tial entity, epjifyfoga sqrio( fremni 
with’ respect to its . ovfo putef a ncj^an,' 
independence from ■ same matter 
ofWhich i tnortetbeless wholly ConstyU. 
However, .though - independent! of,tl}C- 
sameness of this matter, iris depend 
dent on the change of it . ; app there - 
1 ! r ,/. ; 


A balance must 
be maintained 

Thus, the phenomenon of metabol- 
ism embodies, preconsciousjy, the im- 
perative of transformqtivo and self- 
enhancing action which characterizes 
man's practical relationship fo the 
world. The substance -of the world 
'must be. metabolized to meet the 
requirements of the. organism. But, 

: at the' same time, (ransfo'rihhilon has 
its limits and obeys its own necessities. 
Not only must the organism find, 
appropriate material to metabolize - a 

E otcntially habjtable environment - 
ut its activity must not so alter Ihc 
world that It cetises to be habitable. 
Sustaining itself by what amounts to 
interference with the enVirotnent a 
- living befog must maintain Its support- 
ing world. For the requlremenls of a 
11 yi ng being persist through the process 
and are not produces or the ways in- 
which tl)ey are met, 

. . At every level it. is, as it were, the 
active yet dependent' partner whose 
identity endures : unchanged. The 
transformation of substance which 
occurs in the intercourse of self and 
world Is both a mass Bull on.the integrity 
i of the environment and die nece&sqity 
: condition for the organism's survival, 
Bel weed the parties a balance must be . 
maintained hnd ^fole tliis is pehieved 
> automatically In every other, case, iii . 
'/man's it'rcquireip.nicoiisclDus Effort, 
/ 'Balanro/.apd iiso /the' possibility of. 
> ,conhtnifiig ^.dxUfodcoi is threatened by 
! the bunion capacity ; to .traqsforrii the 


world, of' nature as well as culture, 
beyond ihe point at which life could be 
sustained. Thus, the development of 
technology has, inevitably, an ethical i 
and an ontological dimension for there 
comes a point at which the scope of ' ; : ' 

responsibility, entailed in the extent of 
the power man deploys, becomes suffi- 
cient to preclude the very possibility of 
n habitable world. That is the point ; 
man has reached in the second half of 
the twentieth century - one at which, 
for the time, ethical judgment becom- , . 
cs an all encompassing matter of life 
and death: The limits necessary to our iis»y. 
survival can now be transgressed but ", ■ \ 

beyond them is only the abyss of : 'i; i ' , 

oblivion. ., -i. I. 

This is a problem that can have no : '!{ I , 
easy solution. Technological progress . \ 

neither could nor should be reversed • A 
and, Jonas suggests, we find ourselves ; ,.ti - 
forced to face up to the responsibilities \ ..*• 

ceived to be a part of the human tot. : 

"The boundary between 'city' and r : ■ 

‘nature 1 has been obliterated: the city - .til ' , r ’"'s . • 
of men, once an enclave in the non- -•■/'; J t 1. . 
human world, spreads over.the whole j i«; ,K i 
of terrestrial nature and usurps its -i t;* 
place. The difference between the 1. 
artificial and the natural has vanished, 
the natural is swaiiowed up in the I; , . . 
sphere of the artificial, and at the same 
time the .total artifact, the works of 
man working on and through himself, .. , • • j 

generates -a ’nature' pf its own, ie a ; ■ 

necessity with which human freedom _ 
has to cope in an entirely new sense. : 

Once it could be said Fiat jusrltla, 
pereat inundus, ‘Let justice be done, -! < • ^ ; . 
and may the whole world perish' - ■ i: 

whde ’world' meant the renewable - -. 
enclave In the lm perishable whole . Not * ■!■/, 

• even rhetorically can the like be said 
any more when the perishing of the ; • 

whole through the doings of man - be 
they Just or unjust -haslrecome. a real • . ' ‘ i.> 

possibility. Issues never legislated on . v : 

come into the purview oj the laws . •• ., 
which the total city must give itself so • -/• 
that there will be a world for the - , 1 f 
generations of man. to come.' 1 : 

At he beginnings of philosophy the * ! ; 

, idea ofa lawful order- a cosmos first . 

' conceived as the attribute of a polls 
was extended, by analogy, to the 
workings of the world beyond human • , . t 
control, whose newly apprehended ' • I 
order the human realm was subse-. 
quentty thought to reflect. Thus V'T 
among the Greeks philosophy re- . 1 

newea the fundamental intuition of i ' /.• , r !• 
human dejxndence originally arid uni- ■ , y ; / . V,': 

versaliy expressed in myth. Today, the • / •- 

cosmos has not coased to be the i /• 
measure of man's possibilities for sur- : ... i . . 

. vival tuid fulfilmont -< this is, the j . j-v^" 

message of ecology - but thepossibill- • ^ '; •/ 

ties or transgression of. limits, which. .. . . 
the Greeks called (ty bris and Ihe . 7: ' riji *•; 
Hebrews sin, have acquired truly uni: , : : . ..Tj/,; : 
versal consequences. All human prac- /• r ' /, 
tice requires the regulation which can ; -"i'-i-*'/ 

only come once more from a renewal. . - 
of the wisdom that springs from the ., ./ •. J/,/ : / 
original intuition. In this renewal the 
work of Hans Jonas, which. straddles • ■ ' 1 • : 

the gap between ancient creed and • 1 ! • ; 

. technological man, has a crucial part to .. ■ ’ . 

. play..-,.' . i • • . ’ i.-v 

" - r -' : -' - - / ■ ' •y y .■ j;,i; -j , 

7?te author tejirijor [echiferhlsodo- . • 
iogy.al Mfddlesex Polytechnic. jtx-Ji.i! 
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On headed nuicpiipcr which approp- 
riately beur> it* name in both English 
and Korean, the British Association 


far Korean Studies (13AKS) 
announced its first full conference, in 
Sheffield last week. The clioscn theme 


was the centenary of Aneio-Korcan 
relations - in In 83 the first treaty 
between the two nations was signed. 
Scholars from both Britain and Korea 
gnvc papers on various aspects of the 
two countries 1 relations: diplomntic, 
commercial, literary, religious, and 
military. 

All well nnd good, one might feel : an 
encouraging example of growing links 
between British academics and a fasci- 
nating yet neglected country. 

But to engage in Korean studies is to 
live in a political minefield. Every 
move, every decision has political 
implications, however trivial it might 
seem. 

Take tlml headed note paper, for 
instance. The Korean version of 
BAKS' name is rendered in Chinese 
characters; in South Korea, where 
diameters arc used as well as the 
Korean hangill alpha bet, (his would be' 
normal practice. Hie re are, however, 
two states on the Korean peninsula. in 
North Korea, Chinese characters ure 
no longer used. Wittingly or other- 
wise. The notepnper offends North 
Korea - not n very auspicious way to 
start. 

It gets worse. The characters used 
for “Korea" spell Hankuk, the name 
South Korea uses. North Korea, on 
the other hand, calls itself by the older 
term Chosen. So the slight to North 
Korea. is compounded. On this show- 
ing, BAKS mrght just as well call itself 
BASKS. 

One apparently trivial example 
serves to illustrate the extraordinary 
difficulty of studying a nation which is 
divided into two states, each of whose 
prime foreign policy goals is to frus- 
trate the other. Moreover, the context 
in which we have to operate is itself far 
from neutral. For obvious reasons of 
postwar history, 99 per cent of Bri- 
tain’s existing Korean links are with 
South Korea. Indeed, we "do not 
recognize North Korea as a state, nor 
the authorities there as a govern- 
ment 1 ’; or so 1 was informed by Lord 
Bestead whephe was a junior minister . 
, SUM Foreign Office, Tq rain home 
• this point, hmG's’ curiren t policy <ls to 
refuse visas lo North Koreans except 
those visiting for commercial reasons 
so even if we had invited North Korean 
scholars to the BAKS conference, they 
would not have been allowed in. 

North Korea has built itself a reputa- 
tion as bath unpredictable and unreli- 
able lit dealings with the outside world 
and would certainly have baulked at 
■our conference theme. Not only be- 
cause ,‘ strictly .there are no "relations" . • 
with Pyongyang to celebrate; but 
North Korea also takes a decidedly dim ' 



American fighter pilots in the 
Korean War used to fantasize 
blackly about being shot down 
and not knowing on which side of 
the North/South parallel they had 
landed; a few degrees of latitude 
meant the difference between 
prison and possible torture, and 
jiuccour. Nowadays, we are little 
more aware of differences in 
language, script, culture and the 
Koreans are still lumped 
together. AIDAN FOSTER- 
CARTER considers the problems 
of “disinterested” academic 
study , of a politically sensitive 
area, and one which is all the 
more controversial given recent 
events and Korean relations with 
the super-powers. 
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Dead dictator Park Chung Hee 


Park’s successor, Chun Doo Hwan 


Korean minefield 
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South Korea as states, what sort of 
dealings should one have with the 
present regime in South Korea? As is 
widely known, power in Seoul is 
wielded by a military dictator, Chun 
Doo Hwan, who elbowed his way to 
the top in the months after the pre- 
vious similar strongman. Park Jung 
Hcc, was shot by the head of his own 
CIA in November 1979. Chun 
cemented his rule by massacring the 
citizens of the city of Kwangju, who 
had risen in defence of democracy. 
Under Chun, like Park before him, 
universities arc infiltrated, students 
are intimidated and beaten up, and 
professors (like other critics) are dis- 
missed and jailed. 

Ironically, however, this regime 
which keeps its own intellectuals on a 
tight leash goes out of Us way to lavish 
attention (and more) upon foreign 
academics. Indeed. Seoul's enthu- 
siasm for winning friends nnd influence 
has in the past carried it well beyond 
what is proper or even lawful. As 
revealed in the “Kore agate" scandals 
In the TJSA. in the Late 1970s, the South 
Korean Cl A constructed a tfuly mon- 
strous web of bribery, corruption and 
sharp practice. 

L/S academic opinion was a major 
target of flic- KCIA. Thus, for exam- 
ple, something called the “Research 
Institute for Korean Affairs" .was set 
up near Washington DC in the early 
1970s, headed by a former general, 
Kang Young Hoon, RIKA, it was later 
revealed, was largely funded by the 
KCIA, .though this source was con- 
cealed by what the Congressional 
report called “a large-scale laundering 
operatiqn”. . 

In December .1976 < as the - Korcagate 
revelations were beginning to break. . 

Hoon left (he USA. 
folded Span after. But former 
gehetal, former Professor Kang was to 
embark on yet another career. For he 
is currently accredited ambassador of 
.the Republic of Koran- ta the Court of 


•iTh«E J Was wry ‘ybupd'rd sometimes, 
daydream about what l’d do if i were 
uqd. Later-I made a doWowafd ndjrist- 
ment, Imagining what it would be like 
WE 1 Earned, in schbof 
• about the; Holy Roman Empire and 
■disepyered , that emperors had it all 
oyer kings, I moved my.' fantasies back 


There are three possible positions 
for the disinterested scholar. The pur- 
ist one, which has much to commend 
it, would keep a firm distance from 
both Korean governments, and avoid 
doing anything which indicates either a 
leaning to one side or a commitment to 
a dictatorial regime. Above all, it 
would refuse to take a penny (or a 
wdn) from either of them. 

Unfortunately but perhaps predict- 
ably, examples of such purity - 
whether individual or institutional - 
are few. Even in the USA where major 
alternative sources of funding for Ko- 
rean studies exist, only the University 
of Washington to my knowledge has 
refused South Korean support. Many 
others have actively solicited it. 

Here in Britain, the Korean Traders 
Association has for several years been 
funding two posts in the Korean Stu- 
dies Unit at Sheffield; one in modern 
history, the other in language. As a 
result, the numbers of people enabled 
to learn Korean, in the UK have 
multiplied. There has been no sugges- 
tion of. any KTA or pther Korean 
interference: KTA donates* anp Shef- 
field disposes. 

Despite (he theoretical attraction of 
the purist position, to implement it in 
Britain now could easily mean that 
there would be no Korean studies 
whatsoever. 

In such a situation, then, Korean 
funding may make the difference be- 
tween something pr nothing. Provided 
everything is open and above board, 
and there is no question of.influencc or 
Interference, it should be accepted. 
This then is my second position:' a 
cautious acceptance of aid, without 
strings attached. 

The risk, however, is that this may 
slide- imperceptibly into a third posi- 
tion, which is very much to be objected 
to: namely, that acceptance of South 
• Korean funding leads one to restrict 
the scope of Korean studies in such a 
way as to' avoid -rajsing contentious 
issues and giving offence. This is a very 
. active risk in the Korean case, as can 
be seen fromthc record of the Associa- J 


If I were God , 
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tion for Korean Studies in Europe 
(AKSE). 

Undoubtedly, for most of its mem- 
bers most of the time, AKSE is no 
•more than a normal academic orga- 
nization of area specialists. As it 
happens, most European Koreanists 
(unlike their US counterparts) special- 
ize in arts subjects rather than social 
sciences, and in traditional rather than 
contemporary Korea. It has thus not 
seemed as insistently artificial as it 
might have done that successive AKSE 
conferences have steered resolutely 
away from discussing the societies, 
economies or politics of post-1945 
Korea. 

Yet it remains the case that AKSE's 
foundation at least dovetailed neatly 
with a plan for regional Korean studies 
association masterminded from Tokyo 
by one Choe Suh Myun, a convicted 
murderer later exposed as a KCIA 
operative. AKSE's first conference, in 
London In 1977, was also highly con- 
tentious: it turned out ultimately to 
have been substantially but indirectly 
folded by South Korean government 
sources. Finally, not surprisingly 
perhaps, AKSE has hud uneven suc- 
cess in attracting East European 
Koreanists, and almost zero in 
approaching Pyongyang. 

It would be a tragedy if BAKS were 
to jgo the way of AKSE. Not that 
AKSE is either corrupt or useless. But 
It has consented, in my view, to being 
severely circumscribed If not com- 
promised. And the oft expressed wish, 
by some of its leading lights, to 
"exclude politics" seems like a wilful 
self-inflicted lobotqmy, ns well as ex- 
ceedingly naive. 

In a much less ambiguous instance of 
what iibf to do in Korean studies, many 
of us in Korean Studies received 
. earlier this month an unsolicited gift of 
what turned out to be five handsomely 
boxed and produced cassette tapes. 
With them came a letter from the 
managing director of Audio Learning 
Ltd, a London firm, announcing their 
‘Korean Studies Cassette Library’. No 
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view that the main function of an 
introductory course is to introduce. It 
could give a decent taste - not a Watery 
°r a sugary substitute, but a real taste - 
™ psychology or geology or zoology to 
the student who may evetually pursue 
entirely different field. 
?• .lW , W7 should be 

ubstgnW for students seeking a broad 
, V:®PucaUof , l not for the speclalist-ln- 
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episodes simply being deleted from the 
record. But here in Britain 1984 would 
seem to have arrived a year early. 

It is depressing, then, that the South 
Korean government has evidently noi 
yet learned to be open and hone» 
enough to label activities which it bas 
manifestly sponsored with the equiva- 
lent of a government health warning. 
No less disconcerting, is the apparent 
willingness of a British firm ana British 
academics to go along with this. Un- 
acknowledged subvention of sup- 
posedly Independent' and neutral in- 
itiatives was a hallmark of Koreapte. 
We do not want to see the same thing 
happen here. 

Still less should we countenanre 
another old Seoul dirty trick at iht 
Association for Asian Studies confer- 
ence in San Francisco earlier thisyeai. 
Two speakers scheduled to give papm 
on Korea with somewhat critical titles 
were contacted by local South Koreia 
consuls: one. who was Korean, found 
It prudent as a result to withdraw hit 
paper. 

Of this, so far, there is as ya no 
evidence in this country. I trust h wfll 
remain so and that In future BAKS will 
not hesitate to feature papers - or 
even whole conferences - whose fine 
may not be to the liking of Seoul (w 
Pyongyang, for that matter; those* 
that we haw accomplished aim# 

Finally, one of the few things North 
and South Koreans agree on is * 
concept called chajit. Difficult to trans- 
late (nnd akin to the better 
North Korean juche), it means saw- 
thing like: independence, autonomy, 
being master in one's own house. Both 
Nortn and South Korea claim, n« 
without justice, that Ihequost tforfflqp 
has been a major goal in their reac- 
tive development strategies. Natter 
of them, however, has shown them- 
selves much inclined In the past !° 
encourage or even tolerate thaw 18 
others. AH too often, they niw 
attempted to dominate, to bully. » 
bribe, to wheedle, to suborn. Forbw 
Korean governments to respw 
BAKS’ chaju would be a most wd- 
come development. But, if they®*® 
respect it, we have first to practise »■ 

The author is a lecturer in sodolo&d 
the University of Leeds. 1 _ . 

When activities demanded 
live effort to achieve shared goals l ® 
example, when Sherif arrangw.io 
thick to get stuck in the mud, 
the teams to push together to gc 
unstuck), cooperation and fn«H®y 
quickly replaced the earlier 

Many colleges and univerciti« t0 “] 
are stuck in the mud: Faculties 
presidents file lawsuits aga |n ® j 
another, presidents and 
directors issue angry press 
about one another, and depart^ 
claw at one another for an extra 
of shrinking funds. Np Dne P“jS 
will resolve these problems, but 8 
can be found to bring some cotgj 
live activity to the carnage. 1 
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Failings of the exam system 


There is, in practice, a great water- 
shed between those educators who 
pessimistically believe that an enthu- 
siasm for learning is a rarity - perhaps 
even a suspicious abnormality - and 
Ibai the majority of students require 
frequent touches of the whip to ensure 
forward educational progression; and 
those who arc convinced that the 
learning process is intrinsically exciting 
and naturally sought by the majority. 

In the same way management philo- 
sophies are divided into belief in the 
big stick and the belief that everyone 
win is to work well and given half a 
chance will do so. The big stick view of 
education, like most such philo- 
sophies, provides short-term benefits 
by concentrating on the needs of the 
educators at the expense of the edu- 
cated. 

While actual, physical brutality is no 
longer considered a decent element in 
the educationalist's tool-kit, much of 
the remainder of that outwardly re- 
spectable tool-kit suffers from similar 
deficiencies in outlook and a similar 
poverty in its orientation. 

At the heart of the system is the 
(usually unspoken) axiom that com- 
petition is as natural, beneficial and 
necessary to education as it is to 
society; if there is no race, there is no 
incentive. 

Few who applaud the current system 
- in education,- as in society - would 
deny the validity of its jungle-warfare 
view. On the contrary, the fierce 
exultation of parents and teachers 
when their children “win" endorses the 
belief in winning over losing, of 
academic "success^' over “failure". 

Such a philosophy teaches pessim- 
ism. All other things being equal - 
determination, level of involvement, 
capacity for work, enthusiasm - to 
label one student as a success because 
of scores in A levels, and another as 


Grading children 
into winners 
and failures is 
misguided and 
destructive, 
argues J R Bureau 

the young’s curiosity and their interest 
in unravelling new subject areas. It is 
not possible to administer examina- 
tions, or any other grading system, 
without recourse to fairly rigid curri- 
cula. 

The studerit quickly finds available 
time heavily determined by pre-set 
areas of “learning’’. It is rarely possible 
for the student to pursue subjects not 
central to the curricula, to pursue 
obscure paths, go down cul-de-sacs, 
ferret out unusual information, de- 
velop a hobby - like enthusiasm for 
very specialist areas. 


While all these activities are argu- 
ably at the very core of education, the 
grading system firmly punishes any 
serious deviation from the set curricu- 
lum by finding it difficult to incorpo- 
rate such work into the grade given, 
well-trodden paths. 

As a result the education system Is 
actively training the student to under- 
stand that many real educational 
values are unproductive because they 
get in the way of examination-require- 
ment educational values. 


not, by virtue of A level “failure” Is as 
offensive and irrelevant as calling him 
or her a failure for being black, or 


blue-eyed or below average in height. 

To praise a lazy and calculating 
student for reaching a 2: 1 when his or 
her abilities are recognizably those of a 
first dass honours candidate is ns 
stupid as to label someone a “third" 
when obtaining this level of achieve- 
ment called upon total dedication, 
work and enthusiasm. 

If we are going to insist an a grading 
system for human endeavour, then let 
it at least be related to the individual's 
potential and not to an arithmetical 
mean of some distribution curve of 
human competence. 

The existing competitive philoso- 
phy runs against the natural current of 


very bad for the teaching profession, 
for a number of reasons. 

The relationship between any 
teacher and student is at its best when 
they consider each other as more or 
less equal, with only experience and 
expertise separating their talents. If 
- the teacher is considered by his or her 
students first and foremost as the 
arbiter of how they will be measured 
nnd rated, the relationship becomes 
dramatically unequal.; If such a situa- 
tion is bad for education. It is also very 
corrupting For the teacher. 1 

The quality of teaching is, in the 
current educational system, largely 
independent of examination achieve- 
ment. While the exceptionally good 
performance levels In examinations 
the very bad teacher is unlikely to do 
very badly, because the fixed curricu- 
lum, makes it much more difficult for 
the students to opt out oF those 


subjects being badly handled. 

In a fluid system, where students 
change subjccis and courses as and 
how they wish (more or less) the bad 
teacher would very quickly reveal his 
or her incapacity.' In the eighteenth 
century in Scottish universities, it is 
said that teachers were paid per cupihi 
of attendance at their lectures. The 
American tradition of routine student 
opinion-of-staff surveys serve the same 
purpose, if more humanely. 

Education viewed as competition 
has some very destructive effects on 
the very society it is supposed to 
enhance. Every field of knowledge - 
with perhaps a very liny number of 
exceptions - in the hands of a lucid and 
enthusiastic teacher, is capable of 
stimulating the interest and even the 
excitement of virtually any of the 
nation's children. 

And ycl it is (he almost universal 
experience of the taught that the’ 
process of education leaves the 
population only eternally grateful 
when it's over. While some of the 
resistance to the learning process must 
be due to the fact that an inevitable 
proportion of all subjccis arc plain 
hard work, and some of the hostility 
arises from the poor quality of teaching 
that is pretty univcrsnl, much of the 
dislike tor school generated must be 
due to the endless rounds of testing 
nnd measurement; form tests, term 
tests, prelims and finals, CSE and O 
levels - the endless opportunity for the 
education system to make the child 
aware of its relative failure in the 
system. 

Thus for a child to find most school 
subjects boring is “normal''; to hate a 
number of them is universal. Addi- 
tionally when a pupil fails to under- 
stand a subject under such n testing 
system, it is a matter of shame and 
anger, where it should be a matter to 
be simply sorted out until illumination 
dawns; but teachers under pressure to 
supply “results" find pushing the quick 
pupils more rewarding thaiihauling at 
the slow ones. 

The fixation on measurement and 
categorization has the unfortunate side 
effect of adding to that considerable 
pool of problems known as “bringing 
up the. children". Test scdres. cJoss 
positions, passing and failing examina- 
tions and the sub-divisions of honours 
degrees play havoc In families with 
parents ambitious for their children. 

Society Is training its intellectuals to 
accept the current educational system. 
There is no conservative like a young 
conservative. There Is no status like 
quo. 

Ultimately it seems tragic , that 


Wanted: a degree of direction 


Accordin 


Teachers 1980181, some 55 tertiary 
IhstiiutionS provide taught master s 
degrees in education. The 55 institu- 
tions are comprised of 32 universities, 
nine polytechnics arid' 14 colleges or 
institutes of higher education, every 
one of these master's programmes 
involved course work and the pre- 
sentation of a dissertation. Hence, for 
example, the much discussed credit 
(“rolling ball") system remains largely 
untried; 

. These statistics raise a number of - 
interesting points. First, the universi-' 
lies contmud to offer the most and, 
Widest range ..of taiight master’s 
courses; a situation unlikely to change 
in the near future. Second, most of the 
: 2? ptlter institutions mounted, their 
courses . during the 197ps often in 
response'-. to the -changing face of 
teadier, education ns much hb studeqt - 


;Otiored at . -this: level over a comparer 
: byely . short period of time. Third, the 
. . growth in the ihfludnce of the CNAA is ■ 


./.most. marked; Explicitly, 15 non-um-- 
■ vqjalty Institutions' had- their degrees 
validated try this body> CNAA^a in- 
•Cteaaing influqriqe Is ‘manifest by the' 
fact thaL between 1973 and 1979 the . 

■ tiiimbbr of higher degrees in education' 

• .$Ll ch . ^ awarded^rdse from . 309 to . 
* <013. Fourth, by arid'.despite the 


tic response to a peculiar set of cir- 
cumstances. ■ ■ , 

This has had an impact on the 
character and quality of courses being 
offered, which may or may not be 
deleterious to the standards tacitly 
demanded of higher degrees. The need 
for master’s degree courses In educa- 
tion Is being met only partially and 
there is a need for more effective 
course design. . . . 

Course planners must ta^e their 
clients' needs into consideration. 
Primary or secondary teachers require 
courses which enhance their profes- 
sional self-concepts and , abilities. To 
achieve:,, this, 'many more meters 
courses shqula bfe school-focused and 
enable the recipients to benefit and put 
into practice what they have, learnt.- 
This idea is not new - the Universities 
Council for the Education of Teachers 

(UCET) recognized the problem some 

time' ago. . . ... ’ 

: A number of Issues have recently 
emerged which = ; haye.; substantially 
altered arid increased the 1 pool of 
candidates for master* courses. Since 
the late 1970s, teaching has become an 
exclusively graduate profession and 1 
' noil-graduate teachers have beep en- 
couraged to do inrservice degrees.. The 
existing structure; of m&ny advanced 
diploma arid certificate courses is un- 
suitable and many traditional diplorpa 
■ and certjficatc courses have beeri gra- 
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teachers have found (his through adv- 
anced study; quite correctly, many 
(eacher$ take a great deal of pride in 
the possession of a 'postgraduate de- 
gree. It is doubtful, however, whether 
this increased demand for higher de- 
grees has increased the quality of 
education In British schools, why? 
The. answer is complex. 

Staffing for MEds is often diverse 
and ad hoc, course content is often 
arbitrary and reflects staff competence 
rather than need, • standards and 


education in our society should be so trie, in fact it is the way hobbyists 
persistently a matter of dross and eduente themselves in the subject of 
dreary hard work, memory tests and their own choosing and interest, ll is 
constant measurements of personal the way all real learning happens: by 
Inadequacy, when the acquisition of personal interaction between in- 
knowledge and wisdom should be the tcrested teacher and stimulated siu- 
niost intensely exciting and rewarding dent, prodded into finding out for 
of all human activities. himself without admonishment and 

The cure for such a serious disease is inculcation of inadequacy, 
not self-evident ns to detail, but it is as While ultimately the details for 
to principle. What has to stop is the alternatives lo present educational sys- 
com pet hive principle which insists on terns are crucial, in the first place they 
perpetual tests ana humiliating lablcs. arc not os relevant ns ihe discussion 
Examinations and tests will nave to which must lake place ns to the 
disappear. Entry to all and every diagnosis of the disease. When there is 

institution will nave to be open to acceptance that competitive examina- 
cveryonc who chooses to enter, and tions and certification are the demonic 
the state will have to ensure it can cope principl cs at the core of the education’s 
with any increase in those choosing to disease, then society is ripe for radical 
take part. change. 

Schools and uniypraiUes .m&Y sqt . One useful .start, m oqr universities 
framework requirements f6T particular might cha nge nothing except to 
subjects - as for education In general - greet . the fresher on his firs! day with 
but it should be the responsibility of the university's gift of ft (general): 
teachers to bring the students to those degree. The three of four years that 
standard, not the responsibility of the follow can then be devoted to educa- 
student to prove he has reached it. The ifon and not' to the acquisition of the 
framework of specifications for any parchment. Which are not the same 
and all subjects may be -and should be . things. . ■ • 

- very demanding. . — — - — : r~Z — 

It will no doubt sound idealistic, The author teaches . in the marketing 
utopian — perhaps even wildly cccen- department at Strathclyde University. 

The present direction of master’s courses In education is not 
fixed securely enough to a sound rationale for progress and 

improvement In teacher education, say Ken Reid and David 

Hopkins. They argue that although the demand for and provision 

of master’s degree courses in education Is burgeoning, 

little Is Known about their quality, design dr effectiveness. 


, pfobjems :pt accreditation;: critlegM . 
v feri(riiM;9f‘e5ticatibri offered 50 . 
• . per writ ntijre -taught masters .courts 
• • ^y^qp;than the polyte^ics. v. 

. exiparisloftin inaster’s deareei' 

. - ; uj aquration ls a retent e vent which has . 
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blrththfe. This; Ifprid is’.qiready btglri*. 
riing to result in 'an todreaiingly static 
end;Mctnri teaching force for whom 
' the nqrmaUvepuqs of promotion have 
been blocked. This being sa, other 
■ wavs of ehhancirig feeling Of profes- 
:: ^Ion^l fempei9nce;Hre spugnt ■ Sojne 


for course deve]opraent; ; In sqftie.ways ; 
it is probably fair to'dririv an' analogy 
between the work of Bembnum, Reid 
and Patrick hr their inquiry into the 
Structure find Process of Initial J' ea c"* r j 
Education in Universities In England 
and Wales (SPITE) and the prevail- 
ing- situation in the different kinds of 
MEds currently ,on offer.,’ In their ■ 
report., the authors draw attention to , 
the diversity of practice which Rftjiai ns 
in the'. 29-’ university departments of 
education' which.' offered PGCE 
courses in 1979/80 both in terms Of 
course content arid structure. A similar 
project into the operation of master’s 
degrees in education would reach tbo- 
same conclusions. 

Moreover, it is hard to avoid a 
feeling that while some master's de- 
grees exact the highest standards from 
students, others are little more than 
second undergraduate courses . in 
Education;' In this) respect, there nre 
■ frequently "significant differences be-, 
tweeri research and taugHt . master’s 


lT1Wt.ll tyOVMlfcH — . -r 

degrees in education. . . : 

Traditionally,' access to postgradu- 
ate education, has depended upon; Ihe 


possesion, of cither a v^ry. good fipnr 


outs degree or a SSRC or DBS grant or - 
both, with the increase in. demand 
there has been a reduction in qual- 
ifying standards for teachers wishing to 
do higher degrees. In the main this Is 
no bad thing; teachers should be 
encouraged to do advanced work and 
professional competence is not neces- - 
sariiy reflected in (he possession of ft 
first class honours degree. There Is. 
however, q danger that.with a booming 
. market (and this eppltes'lo both B Uriah ; 
and overii^s'Stuncrifs). sfime institu- 
tions may lower their entry standards 
in order to cater for larger numbers of 
studerits. In this situation (Here is p 
definite danger that the standard of the 
degree may become devalued. . 

-This is more likely to happen in 
university departments of education 
who have autonomy over their admis-. ■ 
sion regulations . .than many 
polytechnics and colleges, whose stu- 
dents are Subject to the stringent end . 
rigorous assessment procedures of the 
CNAA. which ironically ore set and 
monitored , by university ns well o$ 
non-university personnel. It is to .'the 
credit of itrany uhiveraity departments 
that those temptations fare being re- 
sisted and standards maintained 
whenever possible, 

: There are no ready panaceas pi- 
solutions which will overcome existing 
problems. Indeed; for reasons; w|ncn 
• have little io do with educational 
Values; things may get Worse rather 
than belter hs expert ise in some I ftstitu- ■ 
Hops falls' to be replaced. 

Leaving staff to one side, spot her 
aspeft, of (he , idlosy nFT.aliQ patu|e pf 


courses is disagreement on course 
content - Tbis problem has many bases 
and one of. them is of critical concern 
for teacher education. Teacher educa- 
tion is not regarded as a discipline. In 
the past this nas militated against the 
emergence of teacher education as a 
. -field of study tin its own right. 

'Hie theory practice dichotomy has 
long been recognized as problematic In - 
teacher education. Nevertheless, the 
blending of the two Is- difficult to 
achieve, despite the fact that the one 
cannot effectively exist without the 
other. The utilization of a problem- 
centred approach, the school focus, 
appropriate pedagogy, teaching styles 
and a suitable learning milieu, suggest 
a practical- way of approaching this 
issue. Encouraging students lid tfieo- 
rize about, practice and .to regard 
theory as hypothetical and intelligent 
rather Hum correct is part of the santa 
approach. • 

There is a real need for more 
innovation, experimentation -and re- 

senrehintotha structure and content of 

master’s degrees in education, Just as 
some initial teacher education courses 
hitve recently been '.the subject, of 
considerable scrutiny, so it is time that,- . 
master's degrees received similar • 
attention. Without such work, the real . 
issues will' n ever bo fully understood. . 

The authors are pripicpal kchirer and 
director of educational research, . {end •' 
. lecturer in educational research respect 
tlvely at West Glamorgan Institute of 
Higher Education. Their book ,., : 
. Rethinking Teacher Education, will be ■ 

publlshidhy Croom Helipji^l.year. 





On headed imlcpnpcr wliicli unpron- 
riately hears its name in hull English 
Jind Korean, Hie ISiitish Association 
lor Korean Studies (BARS) 
announced its fir.st full conference, in 
SI ic flic Id lust week. The chosen theme 


............ (in.- LuiiM-n me me 

was the centenary of Anglo-Korean 
rc Ja lions - in 1883 the first treaty 
between the two nations was sinned; 
Scholars from both Britain and Korea 
gave papers on various aspects of the 
two countries' relations: diplomatic, 
commercial. literary, religious, and 
military. 

All well and good, one might feel : an 
encouraging example of growing links 
between British academics and a fasci- 
nating yet neglected country. 

But to engage in Korean studies is to 
live in a political minefield. Every 
move, every decision has political 
implications, however trivial it might 
seem ■ 

, Take that headed notepaper. for 
The Korean version of 
UAKfc name is rendered in Chinese 
characters; in South Korea, where 
characters are used as well as the 
Korean /wwtfii/iilnlinhei, this would be 
normal practice. There are. however, 
twoslateson the Korenn peninsula. In 
North Korea, Chinese characters are 



Dead dictator Park Chung Hee 


American fighter pilots in the 
Korean War used to fantasize 
blackly about being shot down 
and not knowing on which side of 
the North/South parallel they had 
landed; a few degrees of latitude 
meant the difference between 
prison and possible torture, and 
.succour. Nowadays, we are little 
more aware of differences in 
language, script, culture and the 
Koreans are still lumped 
together. AIDAN FOSTER- 
CARTER considers the problems 
of “disinterested” academic 
study of a politically sensitive 
area, and one which Is all the 
more controversial given recent 
events and Korean relations with 
the super-powers. 
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Park's succcMo^ChunDo^Sw 


"E. . w, " ,n peninsula, in 
North Korea, Chinese characters are 
no longer used. Wittingly or oiher- 
wise. rhe nutepnper offends North 
™rea *" n °* ° VCI T H uspicians way to 

, l! (1 gct5 worse. The characters used 
for Korea'- spell Hankuk, ihe name 
SJ. Ko . rca “**■ North Korea, on 
Jrn? fe r han ' i > cali l »csclf by the older 
term Chosen. So the slight to North 


— -**L^JV* ) V>l| 

Korean minefield 

res as sluice uiiai ^ 


aiium ia iNonn 

Korea w ^mpoutided. CJn this show- 
bXsks KS m ehI just as wbB cail i,se,f 

p ,s licy 8oa,s is ,o f ™s- 

.°u * ^ Qreover . the context 
hi which we haw lo.operate is itself far 
fr° ai neutral. For obvious reasons of ’ 
pwtwar history, 99 per ceil? <rf Br?- 

South C Vn|!!? I 5°'i Ca j ,infcs are with 
iouth Korea. Indeed, we “do not 

recognize North Korea as a state nor 
the authorities there as a gwern- 
HL; f ? r ?Ji. was infor med ify Lord 
’ « a i aniDr minister 

• Sii - f°reian Office. To ram home ’ 

^^•sk^es: 

North Koreahas built itselfa reputa- 
JSJ jjS ot |i unpredictable and unreli- 
,a d ^® l| ngs With the outside world 
and would certainly have baulked at 

Our COnfereAiV> iImm^ B 
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our conference theme. Not only be- 
D tnrt,y * therc are no " relations'' ■ 

NnSh &2WI? 1° colebratie; but 
North Korea also takes a decidedly dim ' ' 
view of that iraniti i hi : 


South Korea as states, what sort of 
i dealings should one have with the 
' Present regime in South Korea? As is 

I®ik nown, - I P ower in Seoul « 

1 by 8 T ,ll,ar y dictator, Chun 

Doo Hwan. who elbowed his way to 
the top in the months after the pre- 
vious similar strongman, Park Ju,ig 

cia T sh £' by ‘i c l,ead ° f "« °™ 

CIA In November 1979. Chun 
cemented his rule by massacring the 
cmzens of the city erf Kwanffwho 

" d , e . fenre of democracy. 
Under Chun, like Park before him 

™™«Wj!a k |fcd! h ' rCri,IC!,,r ' dit 

J$5**'*. however, this regime 
,tS own lnt ellectuaIson a 

a«Sn ft oe H out *}* w *y t0 !ovish 

attention (and more) upon foreitm 
academics. Indeed. Seoul’s enthfh 

hps?n f ?h W,nrilng friends fl nd Influence 
in ™’us A if 

DCin the early 

ss&sssd 
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;• f? r nuf r Professor Kattg was to 


. ...ia auufce was con- 


- nl; ~z ’t pan oi tne Jnlau t iea ■ 

-■ k 1 W“ e c d 0n a .deKng ' , 
• : barmles? peg, o n >blc|i .tb SK ; 

j,; , ; 

delicate problem of main- ' 

malntSSj 

- ' T^^apdedness between North and • 




• fhrfe ?". ^ree possible positions 
for the disinterested scholar. The pur- 

h wnMiJt ch has c much to commend 

hnth ^ d keep a firni distance from 
Doth Korean governments, and avoid 

SK y hmg ^ h,ch indicatc s either a 
leaning to one side or a commitment to 
a dictatorial regime. Above all it 
woudre fuse to take a pennyir a 

wdn) from either of theim 

Unfortunately but perhaps predlct- 
? y .V cxam P , ? s of such F purity C - 
whether individual or institutional - 
are few Even in the USA where major 

re?n .f, H® S0U - CCS of fundin 8 for Ko- 
» s ® x,st ’ only lhe university 

refS h sSShV t0 my know,ed 8p has 
th K° rean support. Many 
others have actively solicited it. • 
Here in Britain, the Korean Traders 
Associatmn has for several years been 
funding two posts In the Korean Stu- 
dies Unit at Sheffield: one in modern 
history, the other in. language A? * 

to S ‘!earn he Ki mberS ° f P^P’^nabled 
i 1 ® 8 ™ Korean, m the UK have 

tion^nf^ d " T te has been no sugges- 
S!rfe-i any or othir Korean 

ffd,?pn?e s d °“ a “ ! ’ Md S' 1 "' 

.. the theoretical attraction of 
jhe purist position, to implement It in 
£““5 ™ ld e »sily mean lh” 

XTJvc ' be Korcnn s !.“ dics 

fcJSU?* a si,uation . ‘hen. Korean 
rending may make the difference be- 
tween something or nothing. Provided ■ 

and r fil * ° pen - nd at ” ve 

and there Is no question of influence or 

ssn Ssrt^aK 


(AKSE) K ° rean StUdieS ,n Europe 

Undoubtedly, for most of its mem- 
ben most of the time, AKSE is no 
-more than a normal academic orga- 
nization of area specialists. As it 
Happens, most European Koreanists 
(unlike their US counterparts) specjal- 
ire in arts subjects rather than social 
sciences, and in traditional rather than 
contemporary Korea. It has thus not 

mSS 85 recently artificial as it 
migm have done that successive AKSE 
conferences have steered resolutely 
away from discussing the societies, 
Korea 01168 ° f post- 1945 

Yet it remains the case that AKSE’s 
foundation at least dovetailed neatly 
vnth a pjan for regional Korean studies 
K 1 ! 1 ™ masterminded from Tokyo 
^ one Choe Suh Myun, a convicted 
murderer later exposed as a KCIA 

K ,V ■■ ^ E ’ s firsl inference, in 
!i?i« 197? - ^as also highly con- 

tentious. it turned out ultimately to 
have been substantially but indirectly 

^ref S y ri° U ii Korean government- 
sourees. Finally, not surprisinelv 

perhaps, AKSE has hnd uneven suc- 
Jr e “ In . ^ attracting East European 
Koreanists, and almost zero in 
approaching Pyongyang. 

lo It ' V0 , l ' ld be a tra gedy ifBAKS were 

AkIe , h n!.h ay A ^ SE - Not ,hal 
AKSE Is cither corropt or useless. But 

se nS ? n,ed ' view> 10 b cing 
severely^ clrcumscnbcd If not com- 
promised. Anri th» a c vm 


t«K0^rea7h.r^ mBn Edl Pfrc and 
uiscoyered that emperors had it all 

- UD^n^irnrh 1 , ? 0ved my, fantasies back 


fantasize abouf? Well I Ntlfff iilf - f ° 


' B i:i ' 7 ■ “ww.ver, is tnat this mav 
slide imperceptibly into a third bosi^ 
ta rfh i,v%y i, uch ,b b e SS ■ 
KAr^n e ft y ‘i- hnt . acccptaDC e of South 

were God . 

cte d ' mlc “ n ? mi,nlt )'- myself m. 

was at high 
bio 


seif Innir-iH i u seems 1,ke 0 Wilful 
c«dtgly e nate b<),C,my ' 85 
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Wfesi. 

tectni ifolijg awav 

?X frfrnfng swards; ^to -plbugMSS* 
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iriMtiVnu' 


mean? 


aresomfeo 


>mfe of the visions i , ri.i^,,«r" 

Mnlani.i, 


region. Yvncn-i \ 
in the heart of 

[ Was o^re 


; m vaguest • rioTi5„ ? o7 what ' a 

Pto^hsh^ might be}. Now- whet I : 

^ydrea<|t's 61 iWi-Jllwdffii 

JW premnt df a small to medium- " 
ffij po^ege or university.’ (I take’ 

m 1 bWt’ 


ol colIc^SJs’ si 


f beepnjing g 


esMr'S.Ject 






a positive e 

tt:«rves..Whi 


•jyitH 
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iste - not a watery 
but a real taste- 

Ktae&SSS&si 

... which are 

[the efafeh ‘I.' ^‘^rttparSbfpa- 

^&S38S-;- 


:PgS 

70 acaddmjp. 

^^■OtSum^de 
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k y interest, although the 
1 w° on economic &s and 5 S k 
i j *>«" is markedly eomS,? 0 ^ 

S®ssatt5Sf 

Ferns of Buckingham. Doth 
nowned more for thdrunn? R ' 
port for Scoul than thiT. 
Knowledge of Korea r 

^ ..Their account not only Drait« a 

H S 8edly .“democratic” 

■M Hwan regime, but in U ° !I 

South Korean political histn™^ tf 
=M pietcly omits nny refcrentStoSp 25 

111 periods of democracy K3? 

RH to", in 1960/61 and I 

seem to have arrived a year early 
It is depressing, then, that theSoaih 
Korean government has evidently M 
yet learned to be open and horan 
rope enough to label activities which It be 
manifestly sponsored with the nuiti- 
lem- jentof a government health wamint 
i no N ° lcss disconcerting, is the appareot 
i willingness of a British firm andfo 

s it ncademics to go along with this. Un- 
lists acknowledged subvention of sap- 
rial- poshly ‘independent' and neutral 
•cial i t ' ntl J ves WflS a hallmark of Kxmm 
han do not want to see the same thi 
not happen here. 

s it Still less should we eounteuancr 
1SE another old Scoul dirty trick at the 
tely Association for Asian Studies rall- 
ies, once in Sa n Francisco earlier this ye». 
945 Two speakers scheduled to give paws 

on Korea with somewhat critical titles 
E ’ S were contacted by local South Kctmd 
itly consuls: one, who was Korean, found 
lies jt Prudent as a result to withdraw his 
■yo paper. 

led Of this, so far, there is as yd ao 
^in ev idence in this country. I trust fl will 

■ * n remain so and that in ftiture BAKSdl 
in not be 5 * 181 ® to feature papers -« 
even whole conferences - whose fa 
:' y jnay not be to the liking of Seoul (or 
!iv Pyongyang, for that matter; tboii 
jjy that we have accomplished alreadji 

an Finally, one of the few things N«4 
j n n,I d South Koreans agree on is i 
concept called chaju. Difficult tonsu- 
re m ,( a,, d nkin to the better know 
North Korean juche), it means sou*- 
tiling like: indopcnaence, auionanf, 

. _ being muster In one's own house. Both 
8 Nortn and South Korea claim, fa 
without justice, that the quest fore*#' 

' h flS heen a major goal In their respfa 
o tivc development strategies. Neffei 
“ of them, however, has shown faB 1 
sclvos much inclined in the pat w 
encourage or even tolerate chain is 
•f others. All too often, they bn* 
y attempted to dominate, to bully, » 
a bribe, to wheedle, to suborn. FdrMft 
f Korean governments to raped 
y BARS’ chaju would be a most no- 
« come development. But, if they are B 

- respect it, we have first to practise it- 

r The author is a lecturer in sodal&S ! 81 
» the University of Leeds. ' 

' Wlien activities demanded coopfJ»- 
five effort to achieve shared g«ls (t® 
example, when Sherif arranged for* 
truck to get stuck in the mud, re quirt? 

Ihe teams to push together to K “ 
unstuck), cooperation and Men®®? 
quickly replaced the earlier 

. Many colleges and universiticsicx^ 

arc stuck in the raudi Faculties 
. presidents file 1 lawsuits against. w 
another, presidents and ooai®Jj 
directors issue angry press statemems 
. afcut one another, and depart®? 
claw at one another for Hn extra 
of. shrinking funds. No one pr°P^“ 

. will resolve these problems; huta 
can be found to bring some coo|#£J 
. live activity to the carnage. / . 

..that the- university -m a whole 
undertake a project, one that rapS} 
the combined skills arid strengthsof^ 

.• its, members to succeed, the 
should b6 useful, chHilengfdg. J"; 
have agoal that is at least senu-ian£“, 
so that it may become a. -source 
mutual pride. 

v^ Uall tbfa seems a big step down ^ . 
ruling fhq universe, somendw 
;,ful that disappairited. Now 
Firi not sdsure I want all tb«f./*®P oflS ^ 
bilitips qf a reai god. 

• 1 1 1 . i ‘‘V- • Tules . Older _• ' 
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Failings of the exam system 


There is, in practice, a great water- 
shed between those educators who 
pessimist icully believe that an enthu- 
siasm for learning is a rarity - perhaps 
even a suspicious abnormality - and 
that the majority of students require 
frequent touches of the whip to ensure 
forward educational progression; and 
those who arc convinced that the 
learning process is intrinsically exciting 
and naturally sought by the majority. 

In the same way management philo- 
sophies are divided into belief in the 
big stick and the belief that everyone 
Hwia to work well and given half a 
chance will do so. The big stick view of 
education, like most such philo- 
sophies, provides short-term benefits 
by concentrating on the needs of the 
educators at the expense of the edu- 
cated. 

While actual, physical brutality is no 
longer considered a decent element in 
the educationalist's tool-kit, much of 
the remainder of that outwardly re- 
spectable tool-kit suffers from similar 
deficiencies in outlook and a similar 
poverty in its orientation. 

At the heart of the system is the 
(usually unspoken) axiom that com- 
petition is as natural, beneficial and 

npn>uoru In rrlurnf inn n« it ie In 


society; if therc is no race, therc is no 
incentive. 

Few who applaud the current system 
- in education,-' as in society - would 
deny the validity of its jungle-warfare 
view. On the contrary, the fierce 
exultation of parents and teachers 
when their children “win" endorses the 
belief in winning over losing, of 
academic “success* over “failure”. 

Such a philosophy teaches pessim- 
ism. All other things being equal - 
determination, level of involvement, 
capacity for work, enthusiasm - to 
label one student as a success because 
of scores in A levels, and another as 
not, by virtue of A level “failure" is as 
offensive and irrelevant as calling him 
or her a failure for being black, or 
blue-eyed or below average in height. 

To praise a lazy and calculating 
student for reaching a 2: 1 when his or 
ncr abilities are recognizably those of a 
- first class honours candidate is as 
stupid as tb label someone a “third" 
when obtaining this level of achieve- 
ment called upon total dedication, 
work and enthusiasm. 

If we are going to insist on a grading 
system for human endeavour, men let 
it at least be related to the individual's 
potential and not to nn arithmetical 
mean of some distribution curve of 
human competence. 

The existing competitive philoso- 
phy runs against the natural current of 


urading children 
into winners 
and failures is 
misguided and 
destructive, 
argues JR Burea u 

the young's curiosity and their interest 
in unravelling new subject areas. It is 
not possible to administer examina- 
tions, or any other grading system, 
without recourse to fairly rigid curri- 
cula. 

The student quickly finds available 
time heavily determined by pre-set 
areas of “learning", ft is rarely possible 
for the student to pursue subjects not 
central to the curricula, to pursue 
obscure paths, go down cul-de-sacs, 
ferret out unusual information, de- 
velop a hobby - like enthusiasm for 
very specialist areas. 


subjects being badly handled. 

In a fluid system, where students 
change subjects and courses as and 
now they wish (more or less) ihc b:id 
teacher would very quicklv reveal his 
or her incapacity. In the' eighteenth 
century in Scottish universities, it is 
said that teachers were paid per capita 
of attendance at their lectures. The 
American tradition of routine student 
opinion-of-stnff surveys serve the same 


puipose, if more humanely. 

Education viewed as competition 
has some very destructive cf feels on 


While all these activities are argu- 
ably at the very core of education, tne 


g.tuji.ig ajraiwui lumiy JJUmSIlCS nny 

serious deviation from the set curricu- 
lum by finding it difficult to incorpo- 
rate such work into the grade given, 
well-trodden paths. 

As a result the education system is 
actively (raining the student to under- 
stand that many real educational 
values are unproductive because they 
get in the way of examination-require- 
ment educational values. 

In addition, the rigidity of the sys- 
tem, brought about by a competative 
view of the role of education, is also 
very bad for the teaching profession, 
for a number of reasons. 

The relationship between any 
teacher and student is at its best when 
they consider each other as more or 


students first and foremost as the 
arbiter of how they will be measured 
and rated, the relationship becomes 
dramatically unequal. If such a situa- 
tion is bad for education. It is also very 
corrupting for the teacher. 

The quality of teaching is, in the 
current educational system, largely 
independent of examination achieve- 
ment. While the exceptionally good 
performance levels in examinanons 
the very bad teacher is unlikely to do 
very badly, because the fixed curricu- 
lum, makes it much more difficult fbr 
the students to opt out of those 


the very society it is supposed to 
enhance. Every field of knowledge - 
with perhaps a very liny number of 
exceptions- in the hands of a lucid and 
enthusiastic teacher, is capable of 
stimulating the interest and even ihc 
excitement of virtually nny of the 
nation’s children. 

And yet it is the almost universal 
experience of the taught that the' 
process of education leaves the 
population only eternally grateful 
when it's over. While some of the 
resistance In the learning process must 
be due to the fact thnt an inevitable 
proportion of all subjects are plain 
hard work, and some of the hostility 


hi iowj iium i iib jiuui i|uuuiy m lldlllllllg 

that is pretty universal, much of the 
dislike lor school generated must be 
due to Ihe endless rounds of testing 
and measurement: form tests, term 
tests, prelims and finals, CSE and O 
levels - the endless opportunity for Ihe 
education system to make the child 
aware of its relative failure in the 
system. 

Thus for a child to find most school 
subjects boring is "normal"; to hale a 
number of them is universal. Addi- 
tionally when a pupil fails to under- 
stand a subject under such a testing 
system, it is a matter of shartie ana 
anger, where it should be a matter to 
be simply sorted out until illumination 
dawns; but teachers under pressure to 
supply “results” find pushing the quick 
pupils more rewarding than hauling at 
the slow ones. 

The fixation on measurement and 
categorization has the unfortunate side 
effect of adding to that considerable 
pool of problems known as "bringing 
up the children”. Test scores, class 
positions, passing and failing examina- 
tions and the sub-divisions of honours 
degrees play havoc in ramifies with 
parents ambitious for their children. 

Society is training its intellectuals to 
accept the current educational system. 
There is no conservative like a young 
conservative. There is no status like 
quo. 

Ultimately it seems tragic that 


Wanted: a degree of direction 


J9B0/81, some 55 tertiary 
institutions provide taught master’s 
degrees in education. The 55 Institu- 
tions are comprised of 32 universities, 
nine polytechnics and 14 colleges 6r 
institutes of higher education. Every 
pne of these master’s programmes 
involved course Work and the pre- 
sentation of a dissertation. Hence, for 
®* ai8 P<e. the much discussed qredit 
( rolling ball") system remains largely 
untned. 

. These statistics raise a number 1 of 
interesting points. First, ihe universi- 
uw continud to offer, the most . rind 
Widest range .of taught master's 
; F° u tses; ^situation unlikely to change 
m rnq near, future. Second, most of the 
^r. qthw - institutions mounted their 
„cpqrses ditpha the 1970s often, in 
‘f^Pppte rto . (he ; changing face of 
teaphtreducation as much as Student 
rieedi, This' represents a significant 
' n , the number of degrees 
offered at , this level over a comparer 
; tivfily^hprt period of time. Thifo, the 
I * 1 tjtp Influence of the CNAA is 
; jnaSt mark« 5 <I. Explicitly, 15 non-iini- 
^^ty fniUitutions had their degrees 
Validated. by this body. CNAA’s in- 
ercasmg influence is . manifest by the 
- at between \m find 1979 the 
higher degrees in education, 
nvf? ■■£ 'Periled ■ rose from 309 to 
^^Fourth, by 1980 and despite the 
'.aocredita tlori , c 01 leg.es . 
Mthiri«itofes;of educfitroiroffei-easO 
per oent-mqrc tdughf Waster’s courses . 
' lh rt edycktion than Ui^ pblyfechhic^^ - \ 

®^ a ^ s iOij in riiaslpr's degrees . 

eyent.whfch has, 


tic response to a peculiar set of cir- 
cumstances. 

This has had an impact on the 
character and quality of courses being ' 
offered, which may or may not be 
deleterious to the standards tacitly 
demanded of higher degrees. The need 
for master’s degree courses in educa- 
tion is being met only partially and 
there is a need for more effective 
course design. 

Course planners must take their 
clients* needs into consideration. 
Primary or secondary teachers require 
courses which enhance their profes- 

• | sional selfrcoricepts and abilities. To 
achieve d this, rqapv more . master’s 
courses shqmd be school-focused and 
enable the recipients to benefit and put 
into practice what they have learnt.- 
This idea is not new,- tne Universities 
Council for .the Education of Teachers 

. (UCET) recognized the problem some 
' time ago! ' ( 

-A dumber of issues have recently 
emerged . Which , .have substantially, 
altered' arid increased the pool' of 
candidatesifor master's courses. Since, 
the late 1970s; teaching has become an 
exclusively 1 graduate profession and 
ndri-gradurite teachers have beeji .en- 
couraged to do in-service degrees- The 
; existing ^ structure of many adyarided 
diploma arid certificate courses ‘is 'urn- 
suitable and many trridltlqrial diploma 
and Certificate icqurses. have been gra- 
dqally replaced by MEd degree prog- 
rammes. The teaching! profession has/ 

' contracted! following q decline in 'the 
birthrate; This trend is alfeady. bpgiri; . t 
ding to result in an; ihcreasirigly static'. 
Brief ageing teaeplrig' force for. whom 

• the normaf averiues of promotion have 
been blocked; This btirig . so; Other; . 

. ways of Enhancing feeling of profess 
;. ‘.Sjjgpql competence ;riri ‘sought ; Some 



education in our society should he so 
persistently a matter of dross and 
dreary hard work, memory tests and 
constant measurements of personal 
inadequacy, when Ihe acquisition of 
knowledge and wisdom should be the 
most intensely exciting and rewarding 
of all human activities. ' 

The cure for such a serious disease is 
not self-evident as to detail, but it is as 
to principle. What has to stop is the 
competitive principle which insists on 
perpetual tests and humiliating labtes. 
Examinations and tests will nave to 
disappear. Entry to all and every 
institution will have to be open to 
everyone who chooses to enter, and 
the state will hove to ensure it can cope 
with any increase in those choosing to 
take purt. 

i Schools and universities may. set 
framework requirements for particular 


subjects - as for education In general - 
but it should be the responsibility of 
teachers to bring the students to those 


standard, not the responsibility of the 
student to prove he has reached it. TTie 
framework of specifications for any 
and all subjects may be -and should be 
- very demanding. 

It will no doubt sound idealistic, 
utopian - perhaps even wildly eccen- 


tric. In fact it is the way hobbyists 
educate themselves hi the subject of 
their own choosing and interest, it is 
the way all real learning happens: by 
personal interaction Between in- 
terested teacher and stimulated stu- 
dent. prodded into finding out for 
himself without admonishment and 
inculcation of inadequacy. 

While ultimately the details for 
alternatives to present educational sys- 
tems arc crucial, in the first place they 
are not as relevant as the discussion 
which must take place as to the 
diagnosis of the disease. When there is 
acceptance that competitive examina- 
tions and certification are the demonic 
principles at Ihe core of the education's 
disease, then society is ripe for radical 
cltangc. 

One useful start, in our universities 
might be to change nothing- except to 
greet the fresher on his first day with 
the university’s gift of n (general)- 
degree. The three of four years that 
follow can then be devoted to educa- 
tion and not to the acquisition of the 
parchment. Which are not the same 
things. 

The author teaches fn i the marketing 
department at Strathclyde University. 
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teachers have found this through adv- 
anced study; quite correctly, many 
(earners take a great deal or pride in 
the possession of a postgraduate de- < 
gree, It is doubtful, however, whether 
this increased demand for higher de- 
grees has increased the quality of 
education in British schools. Why7 
The answer Is complex. 

Staffing for MEds is often diverse 
and ad hoc, course content Is often . 
arbitrary and reflects staff Competence 
rather than need, standards and 
criteria fpr assessment are frequently 
loosely articulated and there' is a lade 
of guidarlce by external/stipport bodies 
for course development., In some ways ' 
It is probably fair to draw an analogy 
between the work of Bembaum, Reid 
and Patrick in their inquiry into the 
Structure and Process of initial Teacher ■. 
Education in Universities in England • 
and Wales (SPITE) and the prevail- , 


The present direction of master’s courses in education is not 
fixed securely enough to a sound rationale for progress and ' 
improvement in teacher education, say Ken Reid and David 
Hopklns.They argue that although the demand for and provision 
of master’s degree courses in education is burgeoning, 
little is known about th eir quality, design or effectiveness; 

OursdegreC ora SSRCorDEJ grant or courses is disagreement dn course 

both. With the Increase In demand content. This problem has many bases 

therc has been a reduction in qunl- and one of them is of critical concern 

ifying standards for teachers wishing to for leac ^ c r education. Teacher cduca- 

do higher degrees. In the main this is tlon is 001 regarded as a discipline. In 
no bad thing; tcachere should be the P 851 ibis has militated against Ihe 
encouraged to do advanced work and emergence of teacher education as a 
professional competence is riot h rices- ■ be Id of study in Its own right, 
sarily reflected in the possession of a . The theory practice dichotomy has- 
first class honours degree. There Ik, long been recognized as problematic in- 


i • J . 

t ’ 


. ing situation in the different kinds of . 
MEds currently on offcK Jn their : 
report, tjie authors draw attention' to 
the diversity of practice which pertains 1 . 
in the 29' university departments ..of 
education which 1 offered PGCE 
courses in 1979/80 both In terms Of 
corpse contertt arid structure. A simllrir ■, 
project into the operation of master’s 
degrees in education woiild reafch tho- - 
s^mc conclusions. 

Moreover, it is hard ' fo ' avoid / a • . 

. feeling that while some master’s de- - 
grees exac( the highestlstandards frpm 
students, othcre. ate little more- than 
Setypd -^ undergraduate ■; courses '. in 1- 
edycmipiu: inVjnls.'respdct, thefp are 
: frequently "sign i f leant differences be- 
‘ tweeri 1 research arid taught' master's •••* 
decrees in education. 1 . 

V- Traditionally, access to ppstgfadn- 
atq education lias depended upon the' - 
poSsewiop'pf qitheir.h vtjiy.gooiUoQ- * 


tions mny lower their entry standards 
lb order to cater for larger hutribers of 
students. In this. situation there is ft- 
; definite danger that the st andard.of the 1 , 
degree 1 may neentne devalued. ■ 

".This Is mqrf. likely to happen In 
. university Apartments' of. education 
'• who have autonomy over tlieir admis% 

' sjon ] regulations r ; than : many 
polytechnics arid colleges, whose stu- 
dents'are subject to the -stringent and 
rigorous assessment procedures of the 
, CNAA . which' ironically nr« sit and 
; rponltored by university as well. a£ 
non-university personnel; It is to thd 
credit, o f qiriny uriiveralty.de part mrints 
that' these temptations are being re- 
sisted arid 'st’aridnrds maintained 
whenever possible, ' ;" | * . 

Therje ' qre . rid- ready : panaceas pr 
solutions whlih will overeoipp easting 

E rbbteins. Indeed! fpr. reasohi tehiCn 
aVe!: lljtle ;■ to I <jo ; 1 with !. qdqqatiorigl 
• values, things maV get worse rather, 
than better as expertise In Some {nStith- • 

, lions fails' to. be iwSpwced. ; •,;/ : f .'. 
Leairing staff fo prie.'iide, 'another -. ■' 
! ftSpept, 0( the,'id^yjiidrhtiq .^at^d'pf •. 


courses is disagreement dri course 
content. This problerii has many bases 
and one of them is of critical concern 
for teacher education. Teacher educa- 
tion is not regarded as a discipline. In 
the past this nas militated against the - 
emergence of teacher education As a 
. field of study in its own right- 

The theory practice dichotomy has- 
long been recognized as problematic in 
. teacher education. Nevertheless, ^the 
blending of the two is difficult to 
achieve, despite the. fact that the one 
cannot effectively exist without the 
other. Tim utilization of a problem- 
centred approach, the school focus, 
appropriate pedagogy, teaching styles 
and □ suitable learning milieu, suggest' 
a practical way of approaching, this 
issue. Encouraging Students to theo- 
rize 'about practice and , to regard ' 
theory as hypothetical and intelligent , 
rather than correct is part of the same 
approach. - 

TTibre is a real -need for more 
Innovation, experimentation :and re’ 
search into the structure arid copter t of . 
master’s degrees' ib education.- Just as 
some initial teacher education courses' 
have , recently : been' the subject of 
considerable scrutiny, so It is time that.. 
master’s degrees, received similar * 
attention. Without such work ,,t he tea 
Issues Will never be fully understood 

;77fc authors. are prinlcppUectttrer 
dlmctok.of cduCatidimf research, riiic 
feet lirtr in ttdiicprionwicsejtfch fesptf- 
tively at Wesf-Ck/nofgan fpsifmre. dj 

Hlkndr Education.- ' V ietr . . hook, 

Rethinking Teachpr .pducaifoii ,wiil fy 

published iy 
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Poetry that creates experience 


by Anthony Thorlby 

The Sacred Threshold: a life of Rahier 
Marla Rilke 
by J.F. Hendry 
Carcanet Press, £9.95 
ISBN 0S5635 3698 


aiujri, nuu IHKCE1 1 ruul B 

schoolboy essay by Rainer Maria 
Rilke. In what was to become' a 
characteristic tone of highly self-awn re 
pathos, Rilke declares nc will 
kiss the sacred threshold and go on, 
a restless, poor wanderer. 

The last phrase fits (his biographical 
narrative more aptly even than the 
first. Mr Hendry recounts Rilke's 
wanderings and temporary alradcs: 
from the Baltic to Capri, from Russia 
to Spain; in rented rooms In Paris, in 
the castle ofa princess on the Adriatic, 
in a small medieval tower high in the 
Alps purchased for him by a patron. 

When young, he imagined for him- 
self aristocratic kinsfolk, and all his life 
lie lamented and looked for greater 
forms of spiritual relationship beyond 
the confines of his time; he longed to 
be better connected and rejected the 
restrictions of the ordinary. In the last 
decade of the nineteenth century and 
the first two of the twentieth, he felt 
more profoundly perhaps than any of 
his contemporaries, whp were all pes- 
simistic in some degree about the 
decadence of Europe, that a whole 
epoch of culture and civilization was 
“>™ngta_ an end. He even welcomed 
(briefly) the outbreak of war in 1914- 
wlh a kind of perverse satisfaction at 
the evident crumbling of a drab and 
talse facade, which would reveal a 
timeless, elemental reality behind. 
- r ' c ( 1ce °( decadence was for 

tone of his poetry, which is remark a b/c 
for its blend 01 seemingly opposite 
qualifies: sublimely prophetic, myste- 
rious and speculative on the one hand, 
and on the other very immediate in its 
appeal to familiar objects and emo- 
tions. 

Rilke tras forever kissing "sacred 
thresholds , at the feet of monks' and 1 
of the poor, in cathedrals and In myths, 
m front of inanimate things and places 
a !* of them intensely 
?T , t ' eetln S 1 y - indeed because 
fleetingly- encountered. He embraces 
. them with a . more than personal nasv 

VOS*** reverence,-. 

Vet Without tnmm inimt dim,. - 





Rllfcelnunlfonn. During the First World War he worked as . Midler In the war archives In V< 


mark which could do with more 
thoughtful amplification than it is 
given here. Poetry must always have 
be ®? 5 rlt ^ n * aU. pretty much In 


concerns and perspectives, even per- 
sonal identity, fall victim. 

Mr Hendry quotes this and similar 
lines <- often departing slightly from the 


%£ZSZ2iBS~^ 

th^'th'Tf l0 f f E! s , b00k onnounces work.lt mi8hrofmu™? e ™ffi 

u \ c Ra iner Maria Rilke element of negativity in 

Zll « omi nated by one central conflict, P ke 8 experience of the world, which 

vdiich he described in a letter: ‘I do not becomes tt powerfully positive feature 

JKK SU T dcr art from »fc: I want of W? poetry. His art thrives upon 

them, somehow or somewhere, to be negation j his "failures” in love tone 

: tn °^i!5“ n,nE - «, Mr Hend 7 f* right equally say, in life) are not a 

! nt the n«arl of blemish onhjs genius but Its blossom, 

Sp r y ut " ncc 4i ver y little on which there would have been 

XffieoK f °o -,i t '. The notorious “ The threshold at Qimaq,. like 

■ dirrrt^r^i L.l 0 - Rl , s P°etiy are p 011 (he sacred obligations of the past, 

.direct expression .of It, and his l um |. acquires a quite new value from the 


• 7 r V'~. I " -. ■/ •. -|l. . 

^Thls e*|is<5 of;ii suprtihuraan coni 1 

• sclou snogs not Ifijd: to conventional 

ex P^ lns much of Rilke’s 
fW 1 and reputation for 
?5* 6 ** na f^ fa f lf not niystical, Iniight; 

■ i nc^urred more recently 

• lh ^ e w , h ° find ' slJ ch 

^Slvepess repre- 
•: P f such wntimenta! 


un^i' 7 ,' c v - 


r^ n ^5 t', Sp ? fr ^ ' v/lic ^ is re ^arkab/c which to write, but rhb onlv Tru J Z ! J ^sjonally miscon- 

iv ^ cri L,;°^ . 5ee mingfy opposite authentic state in which to five* It was R kc s mcn n ,n g 10 ( Hc process 

SfiB sub]i ™\y prophetic, myste- not confined to period of Sealivltv T,™ ,he W" for 

wlh'Ik sp ^? u atlvc 9 n the one hand, but permanently permeated his al£’ lif^k^miitT a . n acc ° unl of Rilke’s 

and on the other very immediate in its tudes and perceptions !„®J S unkc ^ , tQ J®® us anything 

appeal to familiar objects and emo- tk ui u positive or even Interesting about his 

tiW a emo peblurt to this book announces work. lt might, of course, explain on 

Rilke was forever kissing "sacred \ JSaJSS, Jt Rainer Maria RHke |“® n * ,aI e %nent of negativity In 

thresholds", at the feet of monks- and* 21 ^ ° ne central conflict, P ke 8 experience of the world, which 

of the poor. Incathedrals and In myths, d “ ari bed in a letter: ‘I do not becomes fl powerfully positive feature 

in frbnt of inanimate things and places ° 'L dcr art from [| fc; I want of W* . poetry. His art thrives upon 

People all of .them intensely of™;“ m ^ 0w ..°. r s? me where. to be negation; his "failures" in {ove (bne 

• l _ ho np fleetlngly - indeed because ro P 1 " 8 ' «, Mr Hend 7 bright equaby say, in life) are not a 

encountered. He embraces ! MlK&sESf -S 0 ?^ nt the " cart of blemish on his genius but Its blossom, 

. them with a more than personal pasv ® ,dea ‘* ^ ut reflecte very little on without which there would have been 

!S9 8Stive Of re|iglous reverence, f °a-,i t '. The notorious “ [^ il ' The threshold at pimaq. like . 

yet without ^ commitment, Rilke moves ■ n - R,lkc 8 Poetiy ; are q 0,1 (he sacred obbgatioris of the past 

wanderer,, and his position and- nod? l ’ Br,d bis l«ml* aK i uir f s , a Quite new value from the 

• Pf^n« Mjyrfcal apeaket are hard to , a orts to which -Mr fact oj their being abandoned. What 

0f his poemislnck : : Wd1?o ^5h 0t ? a ' rathtr; Hncompre- youthful prescience that Rilke should 
. fefocuff Of a human, subject reliably ' su mn»arl3Jn R the bave k nowi that he would always have 

the' Ele&ies ~ are only to be anpreri- to P a88 onl His life, in the dull lluht of 

p °' re «p | utiofi and , P^Jsunimprtssiveieven hisown 

: M P be effom t 9 attribute personal Jmport- 

: i ' ■ ^ bewilder-. . \ 'H 1 his own name, in the 

1 -r beyond Uje limits of the literal ?nd prosaic context of letters 

3I > rePnrriviH ■ ques t | ? ,lab l e ^etefo'rc as . read hke Blfected exaggeration S 

na| regards thei^ meaning and yalldity. In should a biographer hMe to dS 

»> •;K h J n SS e -W t where coK ’ ••••OrshquMhey to %SS?^ 

f 0r abljr art and jifc.are one, they bowle. . certainly finds few doSn nf y 

lh i ,; ftsh!H?nht W 1h ^ dl! ght - the how !° h between RlIl^s P life and^Sc nr 

>tly P*bionnbly modem thought - that between his actual personality and ] \S 

acb S wu ab 5 u, th . e ^ r,d . but Is VQI « ‘hat Is herird In his poems d The 

IS this ^ RflWi d f S 11 mean lo sa y ? an ■ s '? Qt , unfairiy charac“riMd a? a 

ital , MRs M Rflke does in one of his most narcissist", whom Mr Hendry seems 



voice that Is heard In his poems. The 
man Is. not unfairly characterized os a 
2^^’^who.n Mr Hendry seems 


from his ability to mate us feel the 
encounter of words with material still 
raw, inchoate, untamed. His rhythms 

tton C whWSv 1 qualit y-J ,ke incanta- 
tton, which expresses the connexion 

of words i with existonce at a level more 

SSL??* J l exces ?. ?f. ‘heir 


UIIMIIITIUC* 

sfi£SSS :d ? rtat represent 
s .experieftce -^ pot even his 


aZ.'~ 
ary .borrows 
a speaking ,( 
i because Tils 


p II ipan uie one T7*~7 *r~^y --■.■■iwt u, ltlc mii K u BEe 
S from, Tilly&rd f Read{n g Rilke is like an alven- 

.of ,Keate)i ‘hjS new territoiy, ^o 

ipoetiy gives: 'a Wj b ?l ty of gonia back 




their relationship to both speaker 
hearer, upon the space inhabited ? 

the human spirit. He learned toS 


be; and there is a sense in which what 
words refer to is always in itself 
unutterable. But at the same time, to 
speak “in a word” of what is unutter- 
able, is to give it utterance; the act pf 
denning what cannot be said, assimi- 
lates its umittcrability within the grea- 
ter compass of language. 

This paradox in the character of 
words fascinated Rilke and he ex- 
ploited It In his poetry, which ccle- 
brates language as the key to man’s 
distinctive destiny on earth. Words 
have for him more than merely com- 
municative or referential significance, 
in them two different orders of reality 
2hS« an i unll j *8 form a metaphysical 

mV8k , r They u erIve thcir me anlng as 
much from whpt does not correspond 
to them in existence as from what does 
If they ore essehlially unlike the things 
and events to which they refer, they 
nevertheless have the power to make 
those same things like themselves, to 
annulate them mto their own linguis- 
tic structures and transfigure experj- 
ence into articulation.- The aura o thigh 

mieh U nf which surrounds 

best poetry derives 


L^?- lan8ua8cof ^2i 

and disorientation, and his svnia u 

Th K c T pe - hng ,han his “nTmL 

The authenticity and authority oft 
sentences, as they rise to mmrW8 
oracular resonance, resi^H^ 

?S re fh and i, figura,ive lex bm:; 
embody the changes in the dunentS 
and perspectives of experiena^ 
wh,ch they spenk, and iiw 
the ( native) reader of their own X 
ence and truth. Mr Hendry sa«I 
thing about the strangeness of Rilke’s 
style or its persuasive priwer, its con- 
struction of a new focus and conlesttf 
perception, its manner of address^ 
the reader and implicating him in the 
relationships of the text. He quom 
and translates Rilke's celebrated p« ra 
Archaic Torso of Apollo", bd 
ignores its startling conclusion: "You 
must change your life." Who rami 
who says so, and why? To remail 
merely that Rilke "surely” learnt from 
Rodin - who did not excel as a direct 
carver - about the quality of "the light 
intrinsic to the stone, that gives ife 
torso its magical life," is downridn 
misleading, for it directs the reader’s 
attention away from the torso in (be 
poem to the one in the museum. 


Biographical curiosity typically 
makes poetry appear to be descnW 
whereas - in Rilke’s case especiafty-i! 
is symbolic of, indeed const! lutes, i 
new form of experience. The reason 
for the torso's radical demand foi 
change lies in the displacement of 
spiritual energy into the truncated 
body, due lo the absence or desires- 
tion of any relationship to the mkrinj 
head. Extraordinarily powerful form 
- as strong as stellar radiation, a 
dangerous as rapacious animality, a 
seductive as sex - invest this body.ud 
by implication all bodies, once theyrt 
destitute of a dominating value, a 
conventional focus, a head. Without 
that, the mind is deprived of something ■ 
quintessential^ human lo hold Itagaze 
and relate to. In these circumstances,* 
sense of exposure to elemental and 
immeasurable forces is so bewikleiiag- 
ly immediate and overpowering thaj, 
understandably, n change of life S 
Inescapable. What kind of value Judg- 
ment fs Mr Hendry making, when k 
calls this poem one of RilkeV'finBn 
It is by way of such textual andysi 
that the Rilke who matters is taw 

likely to be recognized and appe- 
aled. Not the Rilke who happened 
know something about Orpheus, bd 
the quite different, socially 
nizable but linguistically unnuslftM* 
singer of a modem version fif Off*- 
ism. One has only to ask who theswgd 
is, where he signs from and to «««>• 
In order to sense how far this snips!- 


i m aeiiae uuw idj mi- -“’rj 

and the listening it evokes, traastf* 
the limits of any actual human life; 
is the secret of their profound appw- 
Take, for example, Rilke s [fifty 
famous lyric to the “ Meervm 
Nacht”, whose melodious harm®!® 

■ might place it beside Goethe's atm? 


migm place it ucsiuc uu...-- i , t . 
sight similar “Ueber alien Gtpfem * 
contrast soon becomes -'appar®- 
Goethe’s voice talks to us as a corotf^] 
Ion might, promising that we snail rw 
In nature's calm. Kike's voice 
one’s and It remains wakefully»«^ 
from nature. Finally, it does 
absorbed in rapturous enjoynwjjg 


praise of the unity of nature 
. in the metaphorical reality ofa 
Conclusion, in which a 
what a man carihbt. The poetic 
is achieved at ' the cost of * J. _ 
absurdity as Well as a human depn. 
tion - much as the daemonic vltann 
the toi'sb i^ evoked at the price-* . 

■ head.v’ - - i 

‘ This structural oppbsitiori ;1 

mon In Rilke’s poems,, whei^. 

,■ strength of : affirmation a , 
against the negative factors - .• 

.' guage can evoke and overcoj 16 „ 
-else , fail to; Perhaps no o^w y . 
Ppetry ls; balanced as ; 

, hft- between sublimity and n :! 
viith the ever-pre?ent risk of tilths -r 

■iton^ftfise. :", 5 ;.. : ' ;■ 


r i , I .1 ,1 . I. .. . . . . ; , . , f V; . 
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BOOKS 

Out of 
bounds 

Understanding Education: towards a 
reconstruction of educational inquiry 
by Walter Felnberg 
Cambridge University Press, £18.50 
ISBN 0 521 24864 7 

Feinbcrg's aims are ambitious and 
his intentions radical, but both the 
content and structure of his book are 
problematic. He wishes to redraw 
the boundaries of educational studies 
to encompass the entire process of 
the social reproduction of know- 
ledge, skills and consciousness, 
claiming that only by so broadening 
the scope of what counts as education 
can the educationist cease to provide 
axiomatic legitimation for the status 
qua. 

His method is to select examples 
from a variety of fields of education- 
al study - empirical, philosophical, 
historical - and show inadequacies in 
their work; and, on the assumption 
that these are necessary accompani- 
ments of a particular interpretative 
framework, to suggest that a critique 
of any such framework should form 
an integral part- of the study. The 
closing chapters of the book explore 
the idea of education as social repro- 
duction and characterize knowledge 
as any representation of reality 
which “enables individuals to func- 
tion in and make sense of their social 
world”. 

Feinberg’s overriding criticism of 
existing modes of educational inquiry 
is that they reflect the dominant 
mode of consciousness which has 
drawn particular boundaries around 
the notions of knowledge and educa- 
tion, No doubt such boundaries need 
constant critical scrutiny and adjust- 
ment, but their principled abolition 
is no solution to the interpretative 
By including everything 
wifnin . tho^ domains of- knowledge 
and education we may avoid begging 
any questions, but we also preclude 
the asking of any that are 
meaningful. 

™ a i° r part of this work -is 
Er 6 ?? 1 ? as a ^dque, by examples, 
EL?, educational in- 

oi f y !i Wb aims lo be both radic- 
al and significant. However, even if 
we we re {o accept the IQ con- 
?n e i. Sy P^rty representative 
oi. empirical research in education, 
?/ n _vl e “alyais of ihe concepts of 
' ana indoctrination as para- 

of philosophical concerns in 
v l bero are no questions 
Sm? .? ere whic ^ have not been 
E? palely explored elsewhere. 

5 • at Particular social contexts influ-. 

guS. ? ha i* <:n ? pirica, Questions re- 
■JJJk explanation or. what concepts 
hjerlt analysis is now a truism, as is 

a !f t,on . that these explana- 
cR d * anaI y sc 5 will receive en- 
cnn?I!!f at I” proportion to their 
ngruence with dominant interests. 
J, « this sense of dijh, ,vn the 
readers only problem. The two 

H tors u °n IQ, for 1 example, move 
m!KJ k f lche8 of Arthur Jensen’s 
2 ?^ and Endings, to de- 
, ’ ^i^rihqisms of specific test items, 1 
in»ini em - c abQut the uses to which 
• va l ffi Cn ? ,estin 8 has been put. The 
thi m rosotrech is confused 1 with 
ahrf ^praUty of'jxillcy. and the goals 
individuals are con- 
of fr.Jdlb the functions and effects 
ijstijutional procedures. Neither 
J^riptlph nor .critique of the IQ 
add JUil- ^ auffidlcntjy rigorous - to 
' t0 that particular issue; 

, both, are sufficiently prb- 

, iSJjf? obscure their connexion to 
Scneral thesli. The chap- 
cenhioi “ B ^dvi0ur|st pedagogy, cpn- 
rcPoni aaa [y sis > tbc history {^school 


knowlL-dsc with belief 1Ull | cuslt , n , 

J!” d "| 11,1 « '"“Iv of 

J jJ a, ramnts m ignore its social 
setting and function will he nuw L -r- 
Icss to criticize these stiurces of 
assumption and constraint. However 
a converse approach, which defines 
education as any process of social 
reproduction though it may retain 
the power of criticism, has foregone 
Jll possibility of justification for its 
critique. 

Ruth Jonathan 

Ruth Jonathan is lecturer in philnsu- 
Minburgh ClUl0n *** Ul,iversilv °f 

The gift 
of tongues 

Language tn Multicultural 

Classrooms 

by Vlv Edwards 

Batsford, £f».95 

ISBN 0 7134 4508 4 

Many Voices: bilingualism, culture 

and education 

by Jane Miller 

Routledgc & Kcgan Puul, £10.95 
and £5.95 

ISBN 0 7100 9331 4 and 9341 1 

The large-scale immigration into the 
UK in me 1960s and 70s means that 
there arc over a hundred languages 
in use in the country. Early assump- 
tions that all children would learn 
English naturally have foundered. So 
have simplistic assumptions that im- 
migrant groups would just “assimi- 
late" to mainstream culture. What is 
the place of ethnic minority lan- 
guages in schools? Should they be 
supported with special teachers, 
timetabled lessons and O and A level 
exams? Or should they be left as the 
responsibility of community schools? 

viv Edwards’s book provides a 
clear, systematic, though rather dry 
account of the position accepted by 
most British linguists: the linguistic 
diversity found in schools docs not in 
itself constitute a problem, but atti-, 
. tudes towards this diversity are! of 
crucial importance, since people's 
languages are intimately related to 
their personal, ethnic and cultural 
identity. The position of immigrant 
languages cannot be separated Tram ' 


attitudes towards diversity as a 
whole. 

Edwards first discusses four types 
of linguistic diversity in Britain. 
There are both indigenous dialects of 
English (Cockney, Scouse) and also 
overseas dialects (mainly Caribbean 
creoles); ' and there are both Indige- 


nous languages other than English 
(Welsh, Gaelic) and also immigrant 
languages (Punjabi, Greek). She dis- 


cusses three of these language types: 
the Celtic languages get no ' chapter 
to themsejves, though there are re- 
ferences to Welsh. Second, she pro- 
vides a useful survey of both the 
academic literature and of govern- 
ment reports on immigration, race 
relations and central government and 
l.e.a. initiatives (or lack of them) on 
language . policies, plus an appendix 
on information sources. Third, she 
provides explicit statements of prac- 
tical pedagogical - principles based on 
the linguistic literature: on helping 
children to rend; and on disting- 
uishing between “mistakes” and re- 
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of paraphrases. In addition, there is no 
real discussion of the limitations of 
such self-report data. The interviews 
make interesting reading and provide 
local colour. Hut I am unclear what can 
be concluded from ihem. 

Miller’s survey chapters on language 
learning, and on the cognitive, social 
and educational implications of biling- 
ualism, plus a final very impressionistic 
chapter on authors who wrote in a 
second language (Beckett, Conrad, et 


Uisnmg between “mistakes" and re- terrelated subjects wind 
; gionsr and j socjal dialect features : have.; been inadequately 
(nonstandard i British - and Carib- economists of education. 


ffiXlSJL .ft* ■ inteipretative 
•EWSEft but Jts. chief shoftcom- 
■' tSitS i, f ^ a &iately to con[, 
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bean). This siiccessfuliy relates the 
academic principles to what the 
teacher should aotually 4o with a 
child whose language work needs 
help. ... 

Finally, Edwards gives a little 
space to cognitive Issues. She discus- 
ses' fhe crude but Common belief that 
bilingualism is a disadvantage, .be- 
cause thd ■ braili : Is a- container of 
finite size: >a language takes up a lot 
of. room, ; add if a child has two 
: languages in there, there is lessroon) 
for other! things, mathematics, . for 
example. She dismisses the argumebt 
,, by critidiittg the faulty design of 
many bilingualism- studies, which 
, ' compare- > Working-class ' immigrants : 
from : pQpr < areas with middle : cla8s 
. ' mdho.Itnguals, !• • >•. ' ' . 


dent conclusions. 

Michael Stubbs 

Michael Stubbs is lecturer In linguis- 
tics at the University of Nottingham. 

Human 

capital 

Investment In Education and Social 
Choice 

byTapasMqlumdar 
Cambridge Univcsity Press, £15.00 
ISBN 0 521 251435 

Majumdar informs us that his book 
arose out of an attempt to answer the* 
simple question: what happens to the 
economics of education when the mar- 
ket for education is described in-terms 
. of investment in humnn capital, rather 
than in terms of demand and supply or 
a consumption good or services? 

He argues that the human capital 
framework is too simplistic, and in 
particular that its analytical tool - 
rate-of-retum analysis - is both in- 
herently unsound and Inappropriate to 
questions of education because invest- 
ment in education requires a more 
complex framework for its proper 
description. The book Is devoted to 
elaborating his thesis and arguing for a 
"new economics of education" which 
recognizes the heterogeneity of deci- 
sion-making in education. - 

After setting out his cricltisms. Ma- 
jumdar considers in detail three In- -. 
terrelated subjects which he. thinks - 
have.; been . ‘ Inadequately treated- by. 
economists of education. The first of 
these he calls (he “domain distinc- 
tion” , that investment In education is 


theory , the economics uf education, or 
both’/ Moreover, there is n related 
confusion, to some extent stemming 
from the first: is he chiinting that the 
conceptual basis of human capital 
theory is unsound (the paradigm is 
misconceived) or thni its empirical 
basis ls suspect (the tools used are 
inadequate)? 

Tlic attack on the economics of 
education docs little more than reiter- 
ate arguments that have been going the 
rounds since 1 962. The same applies to 
Ills criticisms of rate-of-rcturn analysis 
which again breaks no new ground. 
Indeed.li ignores some of the most 
important current controversies. The 
chapter on case studies certainly does 
illustrate the problems of applying 
cconomic tnols to educational accision 
making: it does not, unfortunately, 
show now these problems can be 
resolved. It is almost a truism that all 
economists would like to be political 
economists, but the reason that they 
shelter behind narrow quantii alive 
analysis is not that they arc unaware of 
its limitations but that they do not 
knbiv hoW to escape fhem. :Ma/u m dai- 
offers little help here. 

Tiie book is addressed to economists 
and "readers in the general field of 
education”. While much of the content 
would, appeal to non-ecanomlsts the 
language is sometimes technical - 
“production possibility curves are 
usually assumed to be continuous over 
factor space", In his last paragraph 
Majumdar states: "The task of provid- 
ing a more constructive general theory 
remains". Many economists may feel, 
as 1 did, that they have been a'littlc 
short-changed. 

John Mace 

John Mace is lecturer in the economics 
of education at the Institute of Bduca - 
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sides. One of them is yet another work 
from Denis Lawton who has been 
centrally responsible for building the 
study of the curriculum into a major 
educational subject and who will con- 
tinue to extend his influence us he 
takes up his new post as director of 
London University’s Institute of 
Education. The other book is by Ted 
Nunan, an Australian critic of curricu- 
lum concepts and procedures. 

Nunan argues that the large army of 
curriculum experts, advisors, consul- 
tants and designers now operating in 
the three countries he considers (the 
UK, USA and Australia), rather than 
providing an aid to teachers, have now 
developed their own professional 
ideology and momentum which actual- 
ly serves to control and direct teachers 
in their schools. The educational en- 
terprise has moved away from the 
teacher in the classroom and into the 
offices of middle-management profes- 
sionals. Nunan is especially concerned 
about the link between educational 
technologists and curriculum desig- 
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of two different types: Investment by 
individuals ; In - buying - education ana 
investment by bl hers to supply educa- 
tion. The second is the. "macro-micro 
distinction' 1 , that .is the contrast be- 
tween- the basis of Individual invest- 
ment- decision making and rhai" of/ .. 
Institutional or societal decision niak- '' 
Ing. Thirdly , he draws attention to the 
“collective choice” nature of decision 
making. In education, 

To strengthen his ease He examinesa : 
number of studies and finds : them / 
inadequate as a result of- not fully 
taking account of these three subjects. . 
And; in his. final chapter Majumdqr • 
attempts to classify; the types qf Social, 
choice dilemmas that; might arise i In: 
educational. Investment decisions. . r. , 

: '! Inllrlje eny j fbqnd this bopk , 
appbiqting.. Maiumdar. Ilkp Sb ihftHy ; 
othets, has- failed i'o rqi»ghiw tlie 
[distinction between huihih- '.capital;:.': 
theory and the .economics of eouitSa:- •?<'• 
tion.: This m^kbs the'-: object., (if. -ihis/ ; 
criticisms somewhat - confused;, ;Js . lie .--H 
argmhg ro^qhangi? in huHinh capital;, 


Curriculum Studies and Educational 
Pluming 

by Denis Lawton . 

Hodder & Stoughton, £3.65 
ISBN 0340 33281 6 
Countering Educational Design 
by Ted Nunan : 

O-apm Helm, £1 1 .95. ■ . ' ■' 
fSBNQ?099(^578 . ' i . 

The professional purveyors of- the '■ 
still-expanding fiefel of curriculum stu- 
dies now liso language replete with ■ 

. such terms as "design”, "model", M ^sj 
- torn " and “evaluation", concepts mote 1 


unpalatable as thi^ niuy be, there ls a"- ’ 
justification for systematic atid analy- 
tidal $$ruitiny. of the school curriculum, 
especially in tho light of infireasingly- 
Strideht government pronouncements 
on the purposes o (schooling. We peed . 
to be ;Bs a^varp of the. power structure 
and processes: In' the curriculum indus- 
try as .'.niuch |s any other form of 
enterprise, Ip reedrit year^.howevor, ji ; 

e ing number of educationists have 
n to qtiestidn. both . the rhetoric . 
ana.: the : rational of curriculiint stu- 
dies. A j, • ■ 

.. 'In tbe. twoppoks reviewed here^W 
ajipoftr Jtp have critics from the two . ’ 


typify all curriculum design In the three 
countries: in the UK there has been 
strong opposition since the early 1970s 
to teacher-proof varieties of curricu- 
lum design. 

The remainder of Nunan ’s book 
consists of a strategy to assist class- 
room teachers to develop their -own 
alternatives and lo resist the designer’s 
ideology by use of a “developmental" 
approach of theory and practice gener- 
ated from the classroom. This is no- , 
thing hew and comes over as slightly 
naive. 

Lawton's book, on the other hand, . 
moves easily from educational, politic- 
al and cultural analysis to practical and 
grounded discussions of the classroom. 
Lawton has always been in favour of 
better planning in schools and of more 
open discussion about aims and objec- 
tives - his chapter on "school-based 
planning" illustrates this. But the 
theoretical aspects of his book are also 
Interesting, especially where he de- 
fends his support for a common curri- 
culum as a- contribution to the .just 
society. Ho is critical of the “efficien- 
cy" models of the curriculum and 
argues for a more open and humane 
system of education. 

It is here ’ that the books come 
nearest ,to agreement, ah hough it is 
Unlikely that Lawton would favour the 
rather romantic grassroots school- 
based curriculum espbuged by Nunan.- , 
Lawton is far too aVrare of the complejc !. 
social . and political pressures on the 
school curriculum to ever believe that . 
teaching can be ‘left entirely tq- the 
individual school and teacher. [ won- 
der if there are any schools now, and if 
there' over were, \yhere teaching is 
; intuitive, -idiosyncratic and basecT on • 
the ill-dpfihed wisdom and experience 
of the teacher. There can be little 
exclusively school-based curriculum 
development in the secondary school, 
ip any meaningful sense - regional and 
. national policies arc bound! to inter- ‘ 
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vene. Both Nunan and Lawton agree; i i i/-, : 

- however, - that we must guard against ; . . -,'i; : r i 

the , worst excesses , of Instructional ‘ ; v'M’ 

technology, curriculum design and the ; : i ‘ ; 

-systems approach to :,the.curriculum; : . ? ! - 

. Barry vipi^four:V. ' r 
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Penal 

reform 

Between the Guillotine and LI berty: 
two centuries of the crime problem In 
France 

by Gordon Wright 

Oxford University Press. £15.00 

ISBN 019 5032438 

Gordon Wright's new book is an 
important Addition to a major debate 
to which the most influential recent 
contribution is Michel Foucault's "Sur- 
1 eiller et p unlr: naissance.de la prison " . 

According to Foucault the essential 
concern of the movement for reform of 
the enminu! system since the eight- 
eenth century has been to ensure the 


more effective protection of property 
and, more funaamcntnlfy, to create a 
“disciplinary society" adapted to the 


1981 were accomnunied l>y efforts to 
introduce more Immune sentencing 
policies and prison conditions. Subse- 
quently the apparently inevitable rise 
of anxiety about genuine or imagined 
increases in crime rates, whipped up by 
the media, have led to partial rever- 
sals. Wright's conclusion reflects the 
pessimism of many contemporary cri- 
minologists concerning the 'illusory" 
goal of rehabilitation as apposed to 


needs of un industrial age - through 
such institutions ns the hospital, bar- 
rack, school, workshop und prison. 
Wright concedes l hut a legal system is 
designed to protect the existing social 
order but Insists that Foucault's thesis, 
while attractive in its simplicity, is 
really too clever by far. Foucault 
Imputes motives and asserts ideas ns 
tacts without empirical proof. Wright 
is a less dazzling but more reliable 
guide, concentrating on the develop- 
ment of humanitarian and reformist 
ideals among sections of the social elite 
and upon counter-pressures for the 
intensification of repression derived 
from periodic bouts of saciAl fear 
about crime. 

France's traditional crime control 
system was based essentially on deterr- 
ence by means of harsh punishment. 
Ineffective policing meant that re- 
latively few criminate ' were actually 
apprehended - but public execution, 
whipping, penal servitude in the prison 
hulks au contributed to creating a 
, - greater sense, of security for les hon- 
•. itffri’geiu . The tobllcation of h irons- . 
lailoit of BeccarVs essay 1 Deiddlfttie 
della pent in 1765 was a watershed in 
French thinking about crime. While it 
represented existing disquiet , it also 
served ns a major stimulus for refor- 
mist demands. Beccari a advocated less 
arbitrary judicial procedures; he said 
that punishment should be related to 
the gravity of the crime, and that it 
should not involve “superfluous” . 

. cruelty but should rather Inflict the 
; minimum pain necessary to persuade 
the offender not to' repept his crime, 
..while deferring others. Moreover the 
.. central-goal of the law ought to be 
prevention rather than punishment. 

; -These ideals gradually took hold - 
/torture, for cxfeiriple, was abolished in ; 
. the 1780s. Following the Revolution 
. the Constituent Assembly embarked 
bit; a massive programme of .social . 

. , reforms, including 1 that of the pennl. 
•/. codo, btit good .Intentions came to 
' nothing In .the atmosphere of social 
fear created by war and civil strife. 
/..•' Bonnbnrte . continued the efforts 
• already underwrty during the Direo 


goal of rehabilitation as apposed to 
retribution and intimidation. He re- 
mains mildly optimistic, however, that 
as in the past the continuing battle 
between reformers and repressors will 
lead to limited improvement in the 
treatment of criminuls. 

Roger Price 

Roger Price is senior lecturer in the 
sellout of modern languages and Euro- 
pean history at the University of East 
Anglia. 

Called to 
the Bar 

Foundations of (he Modern Bar 

by Raymond Cocks 

Sweet & Maxwell, £9.50 

fSBNO 421 30360 3 

Raymond Cocks's book is a study of 
the development of the Bar from early 
Victorian times to the beginning of the 
present century. It is conceived as an 
essay in the history of professional life 
that draws on certain explanatory 
themes and examines the ideas that 
members of the Victorian Bar had 
about themselves and their activities. 
The general impression is that of a 
scries of minor crises absorbed without 
disaster and of a profession dragged 
with only a modicum of kicking and a 
little muted screaming into the twen- 
tieth century. 

In the earlier period the life of the 
Bar outside London revolved around 
the Circuit messes whose organization 
and* members are engagingly de- 
scribed. At all levels of the profession 


times considerable eccentricity. There 
was a ready recourse to versification, 
some of it reaching McGonagalUc 
heights. 


1810 which served as the basis of the 
. criminal justice system 3101!! the pre- 
sent wore designed to protect 'social 
• order. 

• The rontinuOus public interest in 
'• '■ crime tlbougboutithe nineteenth cen- 

r-% iui$ mid during^' n«r pafccbf m , ? 
;. ;; . twentieth m linked to tawing. ttnitie*:,; 
tyaodut tne^sadtu problem'' wmtba'n 
: ctjiftrds, grWi I’hfl&nrtifbpit efforts id f 
V improve prisah-cohdltlOhs Ap reduce • 

■ the ; severity- of ^htendng crilOyed • 
repented minarsufcecs*cp,. But; all too • 


Pale Pollock who consumes the 
‘midnight oil*. 

And plies his task with unremitting 
toll, 

. Till as the life-drops from his cheeks 
retreat, ( 

He looks as though he had forgot to 
.• it eat, 1 .■■ 

. The author sees much that is signifi- 
cant in this early Ideal of the Bar as the 
sum of individual 0 rat dry, adventure 
and, expertise,. The Ideal of the "great 
than", ms says, both distracted the Bar 
from questions of Institutional reform 
arid affected the way In which they' 
thought about the Jaw, 

In the later chapters, the author 
traced :the impact on the Bar, and In 
London on" the Inns of Court,- of 
demands’ for professional education 
and examination; of the Judicature 
■Acts and the new court system; and of 
Benthamite and utilitarian analysis of 
the law and, its institutions. Two sorts 
.of opposition are seen - though they 
arc possibly distinct and need separate 
treatment. One is the tension between 
.an Attachment to there technical and 
practical accom 



A still from a 1926; 
history of the Ross 


film By the Law directed by Lev Kuleshov, taken from Kino; > 
turn and Soviet film by Jay Leyda (Allen & Unwin, £7.95). 
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Insights 
into crime 


Crime In Seventeenth-Century 
England: a county study 
byj. A. Sharpe 

Cambridge University Press, £25,00 
ISBN 0 521 25074 9 

Although the history of crime is not 
in Itself an absolutely new develop- 
ment, it would- bo true to say that it 
is only comparatively recently that it 
has begun to' emancipate itself from 
older antiquarian; impressionistic, 
heavily literary approaches. Modern 
. research. has concentrated on the so- 
cial history of crime rather than on 
the administrative history of die cri- 
minal law,- and has been connected 
(by 1 the Marxists) with the process of 
class formation and examined by 
others -through concentration on spe- 
cific offences or specific 1 localities. 
Even so, the definition of crime - 
invariably as much ' a social as a 
purely legal question - remains the 
supreme problem. The relationship 
between tnc theorv and nracticR nf 


.yeatt 1620 to 1680 ; te ; a .plbneering 
study pt crime in an English county. 
It ia wclf organized add written', - ldgi- 
cally argued; Is constantly questipir-; 
ing.-fn; approach, and; aware' of !:the 
^adequacies and pitfalls of th 


adqiit-. its ‘ limit ations.-' HiS 'sta^e ■ Is- 
*nd calls: info 1 question,' 


tan Ascendancy" of the 1640s und 
J650s did not herald a new peak in 
the activity of law enforcement. 
More bastardy cases were dealt with 
by the JPs, it is true, but that may 
be principally the result of the sup- 
pression of the ecclesiastical courts 
where they would otherwise have 
been heard. And the Idea of post- 
1660 decentralization, with . the pro- 


vinces being left virtually in complete 
charge, of their owh affairs, is one 
that ts flatly contradicted by the evi- 
dence with which the author presents 
us. 

Sharpe finds property offences to 
be the largest single category of 
crime, though the number of cases 
declined as the period wore on; in 
other respects Essex was impressive- 
ly law-abiding. He emphasizes that 
the resident poor of parishes were 
more of a problem than vagrants by 
this period, and he has ‘interesting 
things to say, about the criminal 
potential of alehouses and servants, 
about the role of informers and - ab- 
out the insecurity of prisons. Unlike 1 
the Mandats he is impressed by the 
flexibility - and frequent humanity - 
with which the law was operated, 

• and sees the increased vigilance and 
heavier sentences of the 1620s and 
early 1630s as a nerVous reaction to 
^jjeriod ^ of economic and social 

Soule 6f the 'statements made, it is 
true.. - abddt the! social . -stacks', of. 

. , ardens,; for example; - seem 
■ doubtful, There ore a few shaky 
liberalizations and solemn state-, 
ents of- foe obViotis and some 

embarrassing excursions into 

..... , . -He soys. to.o. little 
; 5®*". ^ut the effects or ptiritanism. 
•• »«fo ; Essex's, links with ■ London:, 
-Above, all, the author’s a 


Domestic 

legal 

systems 


European Human Rights Convention 
In Domestic Laws a comparatlveshrii 
by Andrew Z. Drzeraczewskl ^ 

Oxford University Press, £30.00 
ISBN 0 19 8253966 


Some dozen years ago a dfstinguished 
international lawyeT expressed to m 
his opinion that the European ComtD. 
tion on Human Rights had ben 
shamefully neglected in this conwy b) 
both legal academics and practiam 
lawyers. 1 


My mentor’s judgment seemed 
rather harsh at the time. After ail ii 
was only in 1966 that the United 
Kingdom conceded the right of i at 
vidual petition - the verylinchpia ri 
the system - whereby complainant! 
may arraign their government befoix 
the European Commission of Huron 
Rights. Since then, however, lost lime 
has been made up for. And as tbt 
queue of British complainants at Stras- 
bourg grows ever longer the advan- 
tages of extending the same level of 
guarantees at the plane of domestic 
law have become increasingly appa- 
rent. 

The argument for domestic incor- 
poration of the text of the European 
convention is both simple and attrac- 
tive. In the first place Britain's short- 
comings in the human rights Geld 
would not be- given a public airiH 
before an international UibuiuL 
Second, the vindication of rights whtek 
at present occurs belatedly in Stra- 
bo urg may be swiftly achieved in the 
Strand. Here, as in many areas of 
public law, other countries point die 
way ahead. Their constitutional rnfei 
are such that a duly ratified wan 
automatically acquires the forte of 
internal law. in Britain, by cpstmt, 
legislative implementation rs m 
necessary and (hitherto, at least) sot 
forthcoming. 

Herein lies the importance of bt 
Drzcmczcwski's scholarly book.liBi 
painstaking study of the nornWi« 


status of the European convention® 
the domestic legal systems of-ew 
member state of tnc Council 
Europe. The ample footnotes iw® 
the extent of the reliance P la “ d .J 1 
secondary sources - surely meviiiro. 
however, in a work which invents* 
many legal systems. Special aliennoo 
Is concentrated on three _ areas oj 
municipal taw; the application 0 ux 
convention in private disputes 1 
opposed to individual-stale 
the authority in domestic cowl* 
rulings made by the organs at aw 
bourg; and the emerging status 
convention as part of the coqws 
EEC law. The result is a 

insights into a unique point of 
between international law.and n> 
cipal law. Several interesting^-' 
are revealed along the way lot 
ciling the demands made oy ™ 
tinct legal orders. (The 
Criminal Code, for example, C 
right to a new trial to a *gj b 
whose conviction has been obB , 

breach of the European conwa 

Dr Drzemczewski's book 
whole, expository in nature, 
ohe policy recommendation 

of Human Rights for a.P^'S 


of Human Rights tor « rr 
ruling when setzdd of a disput^-j^. 
log a controversial ppmi 

, tion of 'the convention. Such 

dure would facilitate foe uriW J® 5 1 
• plication of the European co ^ 

‘ in all the states where it has the 
!; municipal law. But is the waicw^ 

the EEC /really persi^sive? 

•abolldatlpn is all important }o * 


, . most dun^erbijs.crimina . ^ 

'/when -.‘moss arrests. aftcr'iiie' f*arisfufi 
'•'.iinsvjrrtdlfori id June 1 84 8/jin'd : fo |]ow- 
irig /resIManecs; to ; Loui^NapQjebn’s 
coup il'4uiv\w 1854 -greatly infortstfied 
. existing problems;- of -prison iqlnir 
crawdinB. . . : <■ \ ^ ; 


^hy cfemcnoy shquldfobvo, beeri the 
.ikP^t^^^.fo^yoCcksions'bv.the 


cpL iaw are reiauvcij ■■ - jb. 
- Jefiped; those of the ronwnt^ 
: not. V^ltHout 'the fil^ r "JJSWi 

provided, tinder the presenUg ^^ 
■ Sic need tp exhaust aomrttic 


ssmssi 


nd Stuart Jredrhcs. fo/; fostatice 
0Ori'ebt!ibjf.n Fla 


: -f|.. , 
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BOOKS 


BIOLOGICAL 

SCIENCES 


Cultural 

evolution 


Human Culture: a moment in evolution 
by Theodosius Dobzhansky and 


by lfleouosius vuuciiuiiaKj miu 
Ernest Bocslger 
edited and completed by 
Bruce VVallace 

Columbia University Press, S24.5U 
ISBN 0231 05632 X 


Theodosius Dobzhansky and Ernest 
Roedeer, two eminent biologists un- 


Boesiger. two eminent biologists un- 
ited by a close friendship as well as by 
sharea interests in evolutionary biolo- 
gy, both died in 1975. Only months 
previously, Dobzhansky had delivered 
a scries of lectures to the College dc 


France on the theme of the rela- 
tionship between biological and cultu- 
ral evolution. Boesigcr was involved in 


this from the outset, notably in trans- 
lating Dobzhansky's lecture texts into 
French , and the two friends had agreed 
to produce a joint book combining the 
lectures with additional chapters writ- 


ten by Boesiotf. 

Madame Boesiger arranged for 
Bruce Wallace (once a Dobzhansky 
student) to complete the unfinished 
manuscript, involving the translation 
of Baesiger's two chapters and the 


addition of a first and last chapter. The 
fact that Wallace has carried out this 


somewhat daunting task impeccably 
should earn him thelasting gratitude of 
the biological community, as the final 
product is a very readable, thought- 


provoking series of succinct essays on 
some theoretical issues surrounding 
man's emergence from the animal 
kingdom, rendered all the more de- 
lightful by Hans End's Illustrations. 

Although the main part of this 
splendid book dates back to eight years 
ago, any fears that the material might 


ago, any fears that the material might 
prove to be outdated arc unjustified, 
firstly because the essays written by 
Dobzhansky and Boesiger are timeless 
and penetrating commentaries on cen- 
tral issues ana secondly because of 
Wallace’s additions. Indeed, Wallace 
has Vo some extent usurped the review- 


“frofo by incorporating a number of 
critical (but scrupulously fair) com- 


critical (but scrupulously fair) com- 
ments on the original material. In 
particular, he admits to feeling some- 
what ill-at-ease in dealing wltn Dob- 
zhnnsky's treatments of such thorny 


philosophical problems ns teleology, 
Kit-awareness and ethics, although he 
chivalrously defends Boesiger 's chap- 
ter on the possible evolutionary back- 
ground to aesthetics. It should be 


H Bd '. however, that Dobzhansky 
Broaches these thorny issues with a 

Rlfflrlo aha ' ■ i 


steady eye on his own comprehensive 
grasp pf genetics, and it is perhaps 
™muse they are brought too close for 
comfort that his chapters ,are likely to 
•"p™ ^laboratory-based geneticist 


^h as Wallace. Baesigef’s chapters 
scent comparatively safe since they do 
P- explicitly explore biological 
roundations Into genetics; but for this 


reason others might view them as 
Jr less satisfactory. 

^ Boesiaer and Dobzhansky con- 
their chapters around the 


JJJffllwwi that human biology and 
ctiltu«:are Inseparably linked, flocsl- 
of a feedback relationship 
’ 2IW* btology and culture and Dob- 
- ^Ki y c m ^ es fhe point even more 

■ ■.WrClblV hV«IAll nn »h2* ADrf nf 


imlLr «" 1 a lllw HVUH VT6II • 1 w 

3 5' bl .y by Stating that both are part pf 
hnr!® '1 ^bemetic system. Both au- 


1 system, ddiii uu- 

' alternative extremes of 


-A, J. * . BtIVlUOIIVe CAII CII|W3 HI 

tred J} ef ? Cbc determinism and blink- 

Hnn°^ a » ^ cu,tl *re Jii human evolu- 
tw? ^ Entirely In tilne with 
approach and provides 
.foosf entertaiuing'exam- 

• . ai& m of tills book, 
, j£urt'J n J.n v qree prppbrtlon to its 
. ^ u\ its cameo treatment 

H 1 ®! 0 / , theoretical issues width -a 
sly equalled ip 


. . . -s of. 
[jicltfding’.tbe rpfo 
pri; i “nbnrDArwi7' 
u|fon; the ^enptic , 


basis for cl hies. He clear, up many 


widespread misunderstandings while 
al the same time striving fur n balanced 


presentation. 

U is, for instance, important u» 
realise that the chance element in 
cvulution is confined to the origin of 
mutations and fortuitous combinations 
of environmental influences. Natural 


selection itself is not a chance process 
blit a very systematic influence that 


may in some cases be likened to a sieve 
and has been aptly described as "tink- 
ering" by Francois Jacob. It is equally 
important 10 realise thai natural selec- 
tion acts on organisms, not on indi- 
vidual genes, and that if the organism 
Is embedded in its own cultural 
framework then this will also be in- 
volved in the context of selection. 
Dobzhansky performs a useful service 
in providing a clear outline of the 
thinking behind the concept of neutral 
mutation underlying many attempts to 
construct “molecular clocks" of evolu- 
tion and follows this with a masterly 
statement of the revolutionary im- 
plications of the Finding that the inci- 
dence of genetic polymorphism (the 
existence of alternative forms of indi- 


vidual genes in a given population) is 
far greater than was originally ex- 
pected. 

Another high point is Dobzhansky's 
discussion of genetics and IQ, which 
cuts through much of the fog around 
the issue by establishing that "herila- 
bility" is a relative concept with an 
environmental component and by de- 
marcating inter-individual differences 



places inn telegraphic, as authors hic 
often cited without .nicquutc explana- 
tion ui their hypotheses. However, 
each of (lie buna's (our chapters - on 
life histones, sexual systems, mating, 
and offspring - could stand atone as a 
review of the topic. 

The reader is warned from the 
beginning that there are many prob- 
lems in deciding whether or not a 


f (articular trait exhibited by a plant - 
or example (he number of seeds in i\ 


Screaming, Jackie holds out a hand In a begging gesture to another chimpanzee 
who has token his berries. He wants (hem back. Illustration taken from 
Chimpanzee Politics: power and sex among apes by Frans de Waal, published 
by Unwin Paperbacks al £3,95. 


from inier-group differences (the lat- 
ter being almost Impervious to any 
dear genetic interpretation). Here, 
however, Dobzhansky makes a rare 
logical slip in suggesting that genetic 
similarity may evoke similar treatment 
from other people, thus playing a part 
in apparent cultural contributions to 
“intenigence". Wallace neatly exposes 
the fallacy behind this tine or thinking 
in his prefatory remarks. 

Future authors in this area would do 
well to heed Boesiger’s words; “Far an 
adequate comprehension of hominiza- 
tion. the relation between biological 
evolution and cultural evolution must 
be discussed.” 


R. D. Martin 


R. D. Martin Is professor l bf physical 
anthropology at University College 
London , 


Vital 

barrier 


by P, F. Millington and R, Wilkinson 
Cambridge University Press, £35.00 
ISBN 0 521 24122 7 


Skln is a much underrated structure. 
Although biologists' and physicians 
have been attracted by the drama of 


the heart and brain, they have not 
given skin the attention It deserves, 


Its dual rale as an organ of com- 
munication and as a vital guardian of 
the internal environment against 
assaults from the environment arc 
becoming more generally recognized. 

In their preface, Millington and 
Wilkinson rightly state that "to 
choose the title ‘skin’ is In one sense 
presumptuous, in another challeng- 
ing”. However, this book is in no 
sense a compendium of skin biology, 
as it provides a relatively short com- 
mentary on the structure and func- 
tion of normal human skin and a 
somewhat longer and more detailed 
consideration of its physical prop- 
erties. There is also one section de- 
voted to the effects of certain en- 
vironmental influences on the skin 
and a final chapter on wound closure, 
dressing materials and skin substi- 
tutes. 

Because of this diversity nf topics, 
however, it is .difficult to know which 
professional group, wifi : Waq t : fo jfoad 
it. I can certainly recommend the 
chapters introducing mechanical, 
thermal and electrical properties to 
undergraduates; postgraduate stu- 
dents should read the opening chapter 
on (he skin surface as I do not know 
of a better summary; and the final 
chapter on dressings and methods of 
wound closure collate a great deal of 

S useful information Which is dlf- 
t to obtain elsewhere, 

Some topics have not fared so 
well. For example, in a short in- 
adequate section op "epidermal 
growth", the authors restrict their 
discussion of techniques to out-of- 
date ones measuring mitotic index. 
Similarly, the lengthy discussion of 
chalones is both Inappropriate and 


is considered as a single disorder 
"where lesions occur within the lami- 
na of the junction" (page 62), rather 
than a complex of diseases with a 
variety of pathologies; the discussion 
of the degeneration of elastic fibres 
is confusing; and in the section on 
mechanical properties, some less 
esoteric examples might have been 
more helpftil. 


pod - contributes lu Darwinian fitness 
and in particular whether it particular 
hypothesis about its evolutionary func- 
tion is correct ("conclusive proof or 
disproof is generally out ol reach" ; 
“much of science proceeds, at least 
temporarily, along its pathways of 
investigation without such proofs") - 
;m attitude ] would defend. 

Willson is enthusiastic about 
theories, which for the most part she 
expounds without mathematical for- 
malism. On one occasion, however, 
her enthusiasm gets the better of her: 
Although wc already have an obvious 
explanation for 1 lie phenomenon af 
seif-incompatnbiliiy, she regrets being 
unable to think of u hotter renwn than 
avoidance of inbreeding to explain its 
evolution. She is also quite candid 
about evidence. The enormous vuricty 
nf traits that plants display is both n 
challenge and an obstacle u» evolution- 
ary explanation. Every rule seems to 
have its exceptions ami the further 
investigations are curried, the more 
exceptions there seem to be. Willson’s 
comment on pollination mechanisms 
could be said of several other topics: 
“For every species that is constrained 
by some factor, there Is another that 
has eluded that constraint, and the 

S iressurcs favouring a certain response 
n one species but not in another are 
seldom understood.” 


Ronald Marks 


Ronald Marks ij professor of der- 
matology at the Welsh National 


School of Medicine, Cardiff. 


Botanical i 
constraints 


Plant Reproductive Ecology 
by Mary F. Willson '• 
Wiley, £33.25 
ISBN 0471 08362 3 . 


This situation Is amply illustrated in 1 ■ 
the theory of reproductive altercation. . •: ■ 

At one time there was a simple theory \ <•»•' * 
which "explained" why annual plants 1 1 • 

apportioned a large perccntageor their ! \ 

biomass to reproduction whereas \ 

K erennials did not. Willson's compre- > i !]| i ; ' 
ensive review of the available data , \ . . 

shows quite clearly that the picture is ; ' 4 l 
actually much more complicated and V \ . 

that there arc trees which behave like 1 "jl t , 

“annuals” and there wre annuals which }. V r 
ybeh'aye-fffce ^tjreoK’-'^devotlng .qij/y vi,.. ; ;| I 

small fraction tof Ifiefr biomass to .!q. V T 
reproductive structures. ' . ! 

Where data are available to match . -I:.', ^ t! \ 

the theory, Willson generally puts tho ! ,'v. ; \ \ : 
two together but covets wo much ■ ’ \ v . , 


-Vt i 

1 . ■> \ ' 


S ound to be able to give topics such os 
c evolu tion of sex or- the theory of sex 


allocation the in-depth treatment they 
receive in the more specialized books 




In her evolutionary approach to those 
aspects of the life history of plants 
involved with reproduction. Mnry 


on these . subjects by John Maynard 
Smith (Cambridge University Press, 


Willson has interpreted the term 
broadly to include almost all phases of 
life cycles from the vegetative period 
which precedes reproduction to the 
dispersal of offspring and the be- 
haviour of dispersed seeds. Her book 
could equally well have been titled 77ie 
Evolutionary Ecology of Plants. Re- 
ferences are made wherever possible 
to angiosperms, aymnosperms, ferns, 
bryoppytes and algae, but the state of 
the subject Is such that angiosperms 
arc the main focus of attention. 

Though intended as a "primer” the 
book is loo speculative for most under- 
graduate courses, It Is also in somo 


1978) erfo by E.L. Chamov (Princeton 
University Press, 1982). Both books 
are clearly e nough written to offer rend- 
ers a more comprehensive alternative 
on these particular topics, 

Willson's book is like a substantial 
four-course meal that leaves one inex- 
plicably unsatisfied, the mix of theory 
and data not being quite right. In 
fairness, however, this U often the 
state of the art in ecology and not the 
fault oF the chef. 


This general attitude has percolated 
through to the undergraduate medic- 
al curriculum in which teaching ab- 
out skin disease is notable only for 
its virtual absence. 

Yet there is an increasing realiza- 
tion of the importance of a healthy 
integument to our general wellbeing. 


misleading, the authors incorrectly 
implying that the role of these che- 
mical messengers in the control of 


mitosis is "largely accepted". Thera 
are also several inaccuracies in the 
section on, Langerhans cells. 


Finally, although I would concede 
that b book about some facet of 


human - biology needs to mention 
particular diseases to illustrate par- 


Jonathan Silvertown 


Jonathan Silvertown Is lecturer in biol- 
ogy at the Open University. 


Social Insects 

Ecology and behavioural 
biology 

M. V Brian, Department of 
< BfofogiqalScienceB, 
University of Exeter 


Earthworm 

Ecology 

J. E. Safcfoell, Institute of " 
Terrestrial Ecology 
Merldwood Research Station, 

. Grange-over-Sanda, Cumbria. 


Two newedi lions to ihe Outline Studies in Biologylseries 


Thfo bookis agtridetoriip4ern ; book reWewa the major 

1 .. . • 1 ,1 — _«1 ' JA.nlnnH.ni.rD In mil* 1 > 


. : thought on the. ecology and 
, f behflrtrioufof aOcia] insects, It 
. presents a comparative 
■ ' account generating navy ideas 
and attempting to simplify the 
. general concepts of Bobiatity 

Hardback ’ 

(Miaaasaox £36.00 

•J Science Paperbaok.. . . _ . 
•041333930,7 £12B0 .. 1 • 


developments in our ' ' 
understanding ,of earthworm 
ecology It provides a. ; 
comprehensive and 
thoroughly edited accotint 
which will provide an ■ ' 
invaluable source of • 
Information for all those 
Interested In soil biology and 
eewidgy.. 

Hardbaclr : } ’■ ■ 
04123431(18 £38.00 


Second Edition 

Control of 
Enzyme Activity 

JR Cohen, Piofeaaor of 
Eriaymology Department of 
Biochemistry University of 
Dundee- • 

Thla second edition of an 
already successful book Is an 
extensively revised and 
Updated account of the major 
systems of enzyme regulation 
which have been fundamental 
(n developing current 
, concepts fofoia field bf 
’-research. ° . 


The Biochemistry 
of Membrane 
Transport 

I. C, West, Department of 
Biochemistry University of 
NeWohstle Upon Tyne 

This short text provides 
, students with an overview of 
. this important and developing 
area of biology 
Paperback 
0413241900 £296 


: •’ i 
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Ohapnutit U New better. Une, I*ohdoii,.EC4P 4EB, 


Paperback- • 

0G2 2^660^1 £499;. 
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A Major New Textbook 

Immunogenetics 

Marek B Zaleski, Stanistaw Dubiski, 

Edward G Niles and Roger K Cunningham 

In this book, three traditional fields of 
immunogenetics - immunoglobulins, blood groups 
and cell surface alloantigens - are discussed. The 
information is presented from three interrelated 
points of view: the genetic, the structural and the 
functional. 

The book is self-contained enough to be useful to 
students without extensive background in related 
sciences. There is detailed discussion of specific 
problems, and controversial concepts are presented. 

Topics covered include: 

Fundamentals of genetics; Basic methods of 
immunogenetics; Genetics of immunoglobulins; 

. Genetics of blood groups; Major histocompatability 
systems; Cell surface alloantigens of nucleated cells. 

Published June J 983/Hardback/234 x 191mm/ 

564 pages/rSBN 0 273 01925 2/Prlce £18.75 net 

Pitman Books can be obtained from any good bookseller. 
In case of difficulty however, send your order with 
remittance to: Cashpost Service, Pitman Publishing Ltd, 
Southport PR9 9YF. Please remember to quote the ISBN 
as well as the title. 

for further information or a complete list of our titles In 
Medical and Biological Sciences, contact The Promotion 
Department, Pitman Publishing Ltd, 128 Long Acre, 
London WC2E 9AN, Telephone 01-379 7383. 

n in i Mimrnmammmm ntrmnn-^T 


New plant science books^ 

Available now..., , 

Outline of Plant Classification 

S^draHoIrnes; -/ 

i 28X!® 1 fal ffcnsbfasancf variations between the schemes, and to 


and tropical flora: ^ “tropical 

: iig§ 998 pdce 6660 

forthcoming..,,. 

Carbohydrate Metabolism in Plants 

CMDufius. sndJHDoffps. 

lunderalan^lng ohipSaii^i^^ cefilra! lo an 

, In thlsconcise^comprei^ahtoaurv^the authors adopl an integrated 
; proMasaato bfochemloai event!. The origins 

; ° an ^ ! h ® lr utUlzatkanlh biosynthesis and 


1 Paw?; 05824 
' Probable hubSc 


^ ! he,r ujUtzaUonTn blosynthealaarid , | 

llWStral?d Price £8.95 ' 
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BOOKS 


BIOLOGICAL 

SCIENCES 

Immune 

responses 

The Experimental Foundations of 

Modern Immunology (second edition) 

by William R. Clark 

Wiley, £22.90 and £8.95 

ISBN 0 471 86534 6 and 89245 9 

Immunology: the science of self-nonself 

discrimination 

by Jan Klein 

Wiley. £66.50 


1SBNQ471 051241 

It seems almost obligatory for any new 
immunology textbook to contain an 
introductory sentence explaining how 
the author has ignored the classical, 
artificial divisions of immunochemis- 
try, cellular immunology, and so on, 
and developed a more coherent sys- 
tem. Although these two books are no 
exception in organizing their material 
in a novel way, they differ from most of 
the alternative texts by doing this 
successfully, 

Clark aims to convey an understand- 
ing of the fundamental principles of 
modern immunology by Presenting 
their experimental basis. To this end 
he rightly omits certain topics (for 
example, network theory ana tumour 
immunology). Klein has no such mod- 
est aspirations, and in a much larger 
text covers the subject comprehen- 
sively. 

Clark gives a brief informative intro- 
duction to the concept of immunology 
and then describes the structures of the 


immune system, immunoglobulins, 
and the relevant cell types and sub-, 
populations. He then looks at how 


ft 'A ■ • — .WW 11 H Uft 1 IVVT 

these function in an immune response, 
including three clinically onented 
chapters on immunity to infection, 
immunological injury (hypersensitiv- 
ity and. ( autoimmunity), and trans- 
plantation. To his credit, he discusses 
innate or “non-immunologicar de- 
fences to infection, which, though 
probably more important to the body 
than immune responses, are usually 
ignored by immunologists. 

Complex and rapidly developing 
topics such as immunoglobulin genes 
and histocompatibility systems are 
presented in a well-organized and 
comprehensible manner; and the brief 
history given should help readers to 
understand the subject's development 
and hence to view other literature in 
perspective. However, although each 
chosen topic isWell covered, an overall 
unifying description is lacking - a 
cpmmon fault with immunology text- 
books. Consequently it is difficult to 
grasp tjie basics of how the Immune 
system works, The glossary of . Im- 
munological terms, : however, is un- 
doubtedly a -.major strength in an 
introductory text 0 n a subject so 
bedevilled with jargon. ■ 

; : Klein organizes his treatise into four 


Both books have been well orga- 
nized and are well written, such tnat 
they accomplish their own, different, 
goals. And they are as up-to-date as 
publication dales allow. Both authors, 
are careful lo differentiate between 
established fact and current dogma, 
although I prefer Klein’s somewhat 
more sceptical views on some points. 
Clark's book will be very useful to 
immunology teachers and possibly 
undergraduates. Although Klein s 
book is very expensive, it should 
become a standard reference and 
prove an enormous asset to any de- 
partmental library involved in im- 
munology teaching. 

Jan Klein’s comment in his preface 
about being afraid of his students' 
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scribe just about every dew!? 
in the field from 1750 nJSff" 

1914. the year wL SiSt' 
(biological) sex more or fejfc 1 

today' 11 ' 0 "* r °™ ««»££! 

Fariey has realised that a 
of ideas about the asexual w, 


will strike a sympathetic chord in most 
lecturers who teach immunology 
courses. Both authors say writing their 
books helped their teaching. Fortu- 
nately for the rest of us who are afraid 
of our students we need do nothing as 
arduous - we can gratefully read 
theirs. 

Alan Johnstone 

Alan Johnstone Is lecturer in immunol- 
ogy at St George's Hospital Medical 
School, London. 

Ideas 
about sex 

Gametes and Spores: Ideas about 
sexual reproduction 1750-1914 
by John Farley 

Johns Hopkins University Press, 
£19.50 

ISBN 08018 2738 8 

Why should organisms ‘ reproduce 
sexually when many of them - plants 
in particular - do it better by them- 
selves and demonstrate a breathtak- 
ing capacity to go forth and multiply 
through entirely asexual means? The 
conventional scientific answer rests 
on genetics and the necessity for all 
species to include some kind of sex- 
ual conjugation during an individual, 
lifespan in order to vary the relations 
of chromosomes. Without sex there 
is no random re-assortment of genes; 
without a fluctuating gene pool there 
is no variation in living beings; with- 
out variation there is absolutely no 
chance of adaptation and thence 
evolution. However unrotnantic it 
sounds, twentieth-century geneticists 
seemingly have the problem all sewn 
up. . 

_ But that is no reason to ignore tho 
fascination that such a topic lias ex- 
erted. In previous eras. Sex as a 
biological function has intrigued and 
perplexed scientific thinkers ever 
since the existence of sperm and 
then eggs were first confirmed during 
the second half of the seventeenth 
century and has* stimulated a whole 
series of absorbing researches Into 
the anatomy and physiology of re- 
production. It Is John Farley’s pur- 
pose In this interesting study to de- 


aD °ut the asexual 
mosses and liver flukes is mLk i 
set the history of sexual nEttZ 
via male and female garnet 
proper context, and E e S* 
"“j* ns u e °f interest in X 
and then the other, while luwwfi 
about the complex life cycR| 
lower plants nnd inveriSSk? 5 
plucked as it were, from 
gent mother-Nature. 

Not an easy read for the areata, 
the text is peppered with tecta 
discussions of changing coaceputi 
fertilization, the actual role 3 
sperm, and, most signiBcaniiy, excel- 
lent detailed accounts of the d* 
nomena of life without sex or £ 
confusingly, life with both roeihoi 
of reproduction, as exhibited h 
mosses and ferns. These oreanfaffi 
produce spores in the first reslaw 
that grow into adult plants Mifoi 
like the original. That "second k> 
eration’’ reproduces sexually, vim 
metes, to create another recoffliz- 
able moss or fern. Linnaeus called 
such oddities the Cryptoaamli - 
plants that hide their sexualarganj. 

Farley also makes a vaSam 
attempt to link some of these shifts 
concepts into a larger history <3 
ideas about human sexuality. Id i 
central chapter he describes mb 
much illustration the anti-sex km 
of late Victorian times, and, by jm- 
taposition, suggests |that as human 
sexuality went underground, sta- 
tists glorified what they thought to 
be the infinite possibilities of axiuil 
reproduction in the non-hw 
world. For the Victorians, it seta 
procreation was essentially noHtt 
ual, where female eggs were seen u 
just another product of ordiwj 
cellular activity. On the face of it 
this is an appealing argument but 
perhaps should not be taken to 
seriously. The time span, mowm, 
seems a little confused, for suet ex- 
ceedingly high-flown sentiments sue 
really only characteristic of the Ims 
onwards, and Farley's “decline of 
sex" counter-balanced by an "«* 
uni progression’’ are located ia lb 
middle third of the nineteenth to- 
tury. . , . 

In essence, however, this is a twoi 
about animals and plants, Ml 
mans, and the lower animals i® 
plants at that. Farley Is obvtaw 
enchanted by the devious, crypocufi 
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Useful 

fal description ofthe components from 

the whole organism inwards; the hire- 1 A m 

tional reactions of the components, 0 P|D|*1 O 

Including their Interactions; and finally UClLlCl Id 

nn intear-ciArl ..Zb... ~r ' • _ . , — - . 


rat description ofthe components from 

the whole organism inwards; the func- 
tional reactions of the components* 
including their interactions; and finally 
an integrated view of the complex 
Drocesses involved in defending the 
J °y- Tnw works well if the book is 
to coyer; 

1 uSis beautiful, as well as 

!.helbfql, .llluMrttfons; throughout >i2 


umi tyiuiugisia uiHy iiiuvvv. 

the answers, as he argues- here, w 
how much more tantalizing art W 
green and liquid world of « 
bank, the intricate delights of “* 
vertebrate sex. _ 

Janet Browne 

Janet Browne Is a member of & 
Unit of the History of 
partment of Anatomy and Bmr* 8 ' 
gy. University College Lonm^^ 

physiology and biochemistry Jjj 
methylotrophic bacteria and 
A final chapter, on biotechrwK^ 
applications, is a useful ana * 
written-account of the 
digestion by bacterial cultures of w* 
organic materials to OTOdllCe 0^10®*' 


.. iwu-nio DOCK is 

; a -Work of art and philosophy. .»* 

wmpfoheqsive; the hook- 
sWhld/be acM^ble; to. bqth; novices 
and. experienced immunologists. It is 
never; ■: borfna,;; and - - Is . enlivened 

MB 


Methylotrophy is the way of life of 
methylotrophs- microbes able to grow 
pn impounds such as methane and 
methanol as their sole source of carbon 
^ n ;_ en , cr 8y- Methanogeocsjs is the 
m > ?E 0Ste : 'N°]<WcaI process ; of' 


(tor use as animal leeuscuiwi 
teria growing on methanol. aiw(. ^ 
ly); the potential of using 
trriphs to catalyze usefej ^| ot jnjJ 
formations from methaw 

methanol. ... a «riei» 
As the eighth volpme ip a ^ 

OMi'snln n( mlmVlhlnlnSV U 


•:TO7.'«au book -(88 pages) is* a 
>Skable 

biological and blochemlrai rilwAnrfh; 


ance with vetr 
jPrtSentatioa it 
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produced by inserting 'jl., 

niitSl - equations into; the DJJ. 

PaftiSilariy 

rttnariea at the ends of ea^i 
id.tl 


e reviews- 


and is hardly -the : . 
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Nature’s 

oddities 


science wriicr. is also evident. When 
he thinks something through, he gcis 
lo the core of the issue and is likely to 
go oui and do something about it. Two 
examples come to mind. The first is the 
role of Teilhard de Chardin in perpet- 
rating the Piltdown hoax. Here, Gould 
has uncovered the only pieces of 
evidence in favour of the theory that 
Teilhard was implicated, and then he 


days as an explanation of w hy animals 
explore, at least thice authors. I*. A. 
Russell, E M. Toatus and I. R. Itiglis, 


fire heavy salvoes at it. Few people 
uftcr reading the fust four nr live 


lays them before his reader as an 
advocate for the prosecution. Man v of 


advocate for the prosecution. Many of 
us had suspected Teilhard, but no one 


had sought the evidence. The critics 
have replied and they are answered in 


.uftcr reading the fust four nr live 
chapters will be content to accept the 
statement that “animals explore ob- 
jects to reduce their boredom drive” as 
a satisfying motivational explanation 
of exploration. Many will be happy to 
adopt the more “cognitive” approach 
advocated especially by Toaics and by 
Inglis. 


Hen’sTeeth and Horse's Toes: ftirtber 

reflections In natural history 

by Stephen Jay Gould 

Norton, £11. 95 

ISBN03930I7168 


Many a human invention is modelled 
on an observation of nature. But not 
the wheel. Animals must maintain 
connexions between their parts. 
Physical rupture of nerves and blood 


Physical rupture of nerves and blood 
vessels supplying the rim apparently 
precludes the evolution of wheels. 
Actually, we could imagine circumst- 
ances under which wheels might 


have replied and they are answered in 
another essay. 

A second example of Gould's active 
investigations concerns a coiled oyster 
Gryphea. The shell of this oyster, the 
story went, became more coiled over 
evolutionary time so that eventually its 
tip came round to its base, and it could 
no longer open its shell. The species, 
therefore, went extinct “imprisoned in 
its own embrace". The evidence for 
this controversial claim, first made in 
1922, was based on a single specimen 
in the British Museum. Gould ex- 


amined the specimen and was able to 
prove that the tip of the shell that 


evolve, but (hat would mean extrapo- 
lating from our world to that or a 


laiing from our world to that or a 
bacterium. We had better learn to do 
just (hat because bacteria have wheels. 
,l ln fact, at this very moment, wheels 


seemed to press hard on the valve to 
prevent opening was, in fact, a lump of 
mud. No.one hnd thought to check the 


type specimen. Indeed, part of the 
attraction of Gould’s writing is that he 


attraction of Gould’s writing is that he 
makes everything seem so deceptively 


obvious. 


are rotating by the millions In your own 
gut” writes Stephen Jay Gould with Paul Harvey 
referemce to tne flagella of Escher- 


ichia coll. 

Gould's love for nature's oddities 
coupled with his ability to turn oddities 
into beautifully composed parables 
makes him my favourite science wri- 
ter. This further collection of absorb- 
ing essays is full of accounts both weird 
and wonderful - of tiny male fish that 
parasitize their mates, tor we all know 
that males are larger than females; of 
hen’s teeth, for we all know that hens 
don’t have teeth; of the testes of 
female hyaenas; and so forth. 

Gould manages to communicate 
scientific controversies in a way that 
makes us wonder what the brouhaha 
(one of his favourite words) is all 
about. For example, in the practice of 
taxonomy, the loud and acrimonious 
debate' between phenetid'stS and clad- 
isis, and between cladists and trans- 
formed cladisls (ot lapsed cladists"), 
has created a terrible jargon and much 
confusion. In an essay entitled “What, . 
a anything, is a zebra?", Gould crystal- 
lizes most of what is worth saying into a 


Paul Harvey Is lecturer in biological 
sciences at the University of Sussex. 


Uncharted 

territory 


Exploration In Animals and Humans 
edited by John Archer arid 
Lynda Blrke 

Van Nostrand Reinhold, £16.95 
ISBN0442 30527 3 


short essay that could be enjoyed and 
UT }° er st°°d at first reading by anyone 


with a knowledge of O level biology. It 
is all based on the fact that there are 
three species of zebra, and the horse 
may be a more recent comtnon ances- 
tor of one of these than are the other 
two species of zebra. Zebras may not, - 
therefore, form a monophyletic or 
unified evolutionary group. In one 
sense, then, zebras may not exist. Nor 
may fishes. It’s terrible, but we shall 
have to liye with It. 1 
Th ere is, however, a danger . associ- 
ated with this ability to communicate 
scientific controversy and it is evident 
m ms treatment of so-called levels of 
evolutionary change. Gould is firmly 
entrenched on one side qf that con- 
troversy. As a consequence, the essay 
!» biased. His, own crusading spirit has 
gbt the better of him. The essay is 
nominally about the role of random 
factors in evolution, but it is used as a 


Exploration remains a neglected topic 
within the behavioural sciences, cer- 
tainly in comparison with .for exam- 
ple, hunger, thirst and sex. The editors 
argue in their Introductory chapter to 
this welcome collection of papers that 
exploration has had to make do in the 
past with ill-fitted theories such as 
drive-reduction theory, inherited from 
grander branches of psychology, and 
-with ill-suited techniques, such as the 
placing of rats in totally strange, empty 
arenas, and that it has suffered as a 
result. The way forward, they write, 
“Is no longer to pursue the bored 
laboratory rat down an endless maze". 

So that we are left in no doubt that 
drive-reduction theory is out nowa-' 


Nitrogen 

cycle 


Nitrogen Metabolism In Plants 
byC.M.Bray 
Longman, £7.95 
ISBN 0582 44640 6 ■. 


vehicle to promote’ a view that there 
“re three different levels of evolution- 


•JP' Mangel gene frequency change, 
me qrigm_oF species, and ; species 
Mtection. That is dpe perspective; but 
within at least two of those categories 
roleJ of chance is exaggerated, 
.^requencyldepcndent . selection, 
wmro -rare forms are favoured, is 
Probably', the most, potent selective 
[Pi- variation in popula- 

uons. It ignored ip this essay, and the 
classical force; of heterosis (in 
Wnich ofrsnrino inf iwnMii’niiu different 


The subject of nitrogen metaboUsm In 
plants is prodigious, It is difficult, 


therefore, in a Small book to convey in 
balanced' and sufficiently, condensed 
mariner -an accurate and selectively 
wide-ranging treatment at a level 
appropriate to good undergraduate 
students of various origins, However, 
Dr Bray has succeeded commendably 
in meeting these needs in a readable 


in meeting . 

and intellectually stimulating text. 
The first and fast chapters deal in a 

mail nrith • nrflPPBPS Or 


According io this approach, which 
derives from Tolman's work in the 


1930s, an animal builds up a repre- 
sentation of a spatial map in its brain. 


During exploration, an animal assimi- 
lates tne characteristics of the place it is 


currently visiting and relates it to 
information currently coded in the 
spatial map in its brain. From this 
basis, it is passible to build up a 
theoretical model, as Inglis does in a 
powerful chapter, explaining many of 
the features of exploratory behaviour. 

Inglis in fact turns the traditional 
attitude to exploration on its head. 
Rather than seeing exploration as a 
subsidiary aspect of an animal's be- 
haviour that nas to be squeezed Into 
the gaps that occur when an animal 
stops feeding, drinking or mating, 
Inglis argues that exploration, the 
function of which is Information- 


gathering, is the primary behavioural 
activity In which an animal indulges, 
and on which other activities, such as 


feeding, depend for their efficient 
performance. 

Conceptually, our ideas about ex- 
ploration have clearly advanced In 


recent years, but sadly, our knowledge 
of how animals actually explore Tn 


their natural habitats, is still very 
snarse. Not only the editors in their 


sparse. Not only the editors in their 
introductory chapter, but also Russell 
and P. E. Cowan in two other chap- 
ters, emphasize how important it is 
that we should view an animal’s ex- 
ploratory behaviour in its ecological 
context. Yet there are no more than 
half a dozen pages in the entire book 
describing exploratory behaviour of 
animals In the wild. 

This is perhaps unavoidable, as 


there is virtually no systematic in- 
formation on the exploratory be- 


haviour of wild animals. On the other 
hand, there is a wealth of information 
on foraging behaviour 'arid movement’ 
about the home range in wild animals, 
and this could surely have been drawn 


and this could surely have oeen orawn 
upon much more fully to illuminate 
our understanding of tne functions of 


exploration. Cowan's brief discussion 
of N. B. Davies’s field study on feeding 
and exploration In pied wagtails shows 
how much can be gained bv relating 
foraging to exploration In this way. 


Neil Chalmers 


Neil Chalmers Is senior lecturer In 
biology at the Open University. 


^^^^TOnogeM^t^lene^nany 
amines, alkaloids, and the letrnpyrrole 
structure of the haem and chlorophyll 
molecules are Important examples, tne 


1*1 ' ' 

author might also have mentioned the 
two polyamines, spermidine and sper- 
mine, because of their likely role in 
nucleic add function and membrane 
behaviour; the. naturally anti-fungal 
hordatines of barley seedlings (which 
are derived from agmatinc) as exam- 


UVilTVU HWiftl ugiiiMtiii-; 

pies of phenolic amine conjugates; and 
the Importance of phytochrome . for 
metabolism. 


metabolism. . , . ' . 

The penultimate two chapters pro- 
vide' a valuable link between the 
nucleic acids and protein, synthesis '4- 
• the processes of DNA rcplicaildn. ■ 
base pairing in the double helix, differ- 
ences between nuclear, chloroplastic 
atid mitochondrial DNA.S, the com-' 
position of chromatin and the structure- 


fairly general way with process^ of. 
nitrogen fixation, njtfate and' nitrite 
reduction, incorporation of ammonia 


their, functions, the roles of the diffe 
rent RNA polymorascs arid the gertetii 
code of base triplets are also described 

• ..Jit* llliiotroHnnc FinnllV. DfO 


erttist or 



of the riucleosome being clearly ex- 
plained. The different types pf RNA . 
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A Biologist's Basic Mathematics 

David R.Causton 


Contemporary Biology Series 

A sound introduction to the aspects of element ary mil hematics 


which are essential to biology undergraduates, with exam pies and 
exercises from different branches ofbioloav included throughout 


exercises from different branches ofbiology included throughout 
the text. 

£6.50 approx paper 224 pages November 

The Diversity of Green Plants 

Third Edition 

Peter Bell and Christopher Woodcock 
Contemporary Biology Series 

A well-illustrated evolutionary account of the photosynthetic 
plants, from the algae to the flowering plants , paying particular 
attention to those plants prominent in current research. 

£9.95 paper 368 pages October 


The Biology of Lichens 

Third Edition 
Mason E. Hale 
Contemporary Biology Series 

A review of all aspects of lichenoiogy. This new edition has been 
rewritten, stressing ultrastructure studies and taking account of 
the tremendous progress in the Study of lichen resynthes is and the 


physiology of symbiosis. 

£8.95 paper 200 pages October 


Plant Surfaces 

B. E. Juniper and C. E. Jeffree 

This book describes the structure, physiology and biochemistry of 
the layer that covers the cellular tissues olall plants. 

£5. 25 paper 104 pages 


Optima for Animals 

R. McNeill Alexander 

This is an excellent little book on the application of quantitative 
optimality theory to problems in biomechanics and behavioural 
ecology . . .Anyone interested in this topic should own a copy.’ 
American Institute of Biological Sciences 
£5.50 paper 1 20 pages 


Hammond’s Farm Animals 

Fifth Edition 

J. Hammond Jf J. C. Bowman andT. J. Robinson 


No other book provides such a treatise on the physiological 
principles involved in animaJ production and their practical 
application. 

£9.95paper 320pages 


S : . Edward Arnold . 

4 1^ ^ Bedford Square, London WCIB 3DQ 
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GENES 

by B. Lewln. Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


This Is a oomprahanilve, up-io-daia introduction to tho modular triotaijy of Ihe gone, 
geared for undergraduate bfosolence majors. It presents Ihs entire body el knowledge 
sbout lha structure and funettan of both procaryotic and eucaryotfo genes, from the 
perspective of current research. The book la fully referenced, and anlensh»ly Illuw ruled 
with every ma|or conceptual conclusion the subject of an IlliniraUon. 

0471093166 732pp AprH’B3 fBlOltiJ 639.26/f 27.86 

0471 B8762B 732pp Aprtl’B3 (Wl£) *10.9^/£13.S6 


LABORATORY INVESTIGATIONS IN 1 
CELL BIOLOGY 

by A.A. Bregmen, Associate Protestor of Biology. State University e! New York College 
et New Pahs 


The laboratory Investigation* In this manual have, bean developed during more then a 
decade of teaching undergraduate dell biology. The 1 8 projecle cover s breed range of 
cell phenomena and Include many traditional methodologies and aaveral used In 
current research. A methodology or technique Is Introduced and than, In one or more 
subsequent prejadu, that area Is utlllrad or Jurihar developed./ 

0471 88241 X 204pp Merch'83 (paper) 018.36<ff. 12:30 


TEXTBOOK OF BIOCHEMISTRY 

With Clinical Correlations . 

edited by t.M. Devlin. Hahnemann Medical Cottage & Hospital of Philadelphia 


A comprahenalve text on medical blonhamlsuy with emphasis on lha study of 
mammalian calls. It provides up-lo-daie coverage of: molecular biology and 
recombinant DNA technology;, tha Importance, of membrane Iran sport Indigestion; 
protein structure end function; clinical enzyme logy and protein chemistry; iron and 
heme metabolism; gee transport; pH regulation; and nutrition. 

0471060393 1302pp March’82 . (cloth) *&3.16/£37.95 

0471872865., . 13b2pp July’83 IWE) . S25.00/C17.95 


BIOSTATISTICS 

A Fouhdatiori for Analysis in the Health Sciences, 3rd Edition 

by W.W. DanIM. Georgia State University 

An aesy-lo-iinderstand nonmathsmatlcal introduction to blostatlsliOs. covering all 
major statistical procedures used by health professionals, emphasizing Inferential 
concepts and .data analysis rather than theory and mathematical proof. Revised, 
updated, and expanded, . this edition Includes additional student exercises and 
Illustrations, and gives a greater Bmphoals to oomputar applications; 

Wiley •Series fn Probability and 'Mat hornet tcei Statistics: Applied Probability end 
Statistics Section 

0471 0S7B3 6 ■ ’ ' 644 pp Aprll'83 " (cloth) 9 3886 ft 20. 06 

0471 871 48 Xv ' _ \ 544pp , , Aprll*B3 ;• (WIEJ 416.96/f 1 1.2B ’ 

F.or further information pU^se w rile to the Textbpok Manager — inspection jopiai of 
: certain hboktihn sveUabfe . ' •'? - ' 1 1 ■ ■' 


John Wifey& Sons Limited 

Kiltms hii Is t Sussex i ’ ) V> 
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The Ecology of Animal Movement 
edited by Ian R. Swlngltuid and 
Paul j. Greenwood 
Clarendon "Press: Oxford University 
Press. £27.5(J 
ISBNO 198575750 


The biggest single factor to hinder 
emergence of Inc study of animal 
movement as a coherent discipline has 
always been the confused and often 
. blatantly contradictory terminology by 
which its students have struggled to 
describe the movement patterns that 
they observe. Unfortunately, despite 
its merits, this hook will only hinder 
unification. 

Normally, In a multi-author book 
such as this, responsibility far ensuring 
consistency of terminology falls on the 
shoulders of the editors. Iu this case, 
however, terminological nnaichy has 
been positively encouraged 1 . In their 
preface, the editors describe how they 
urged the authors to use whatever 
i. terms came naturally to them. Their 
defence is that confusion has been 
avoided since each contributor makes 
explicit the context in which the terms 
are being used. The result of this 
encouragement to anarchy is that 
phenomena termed “migration'' In one 
chapter ore elsewhere termed “disper- 
sal or simply “movement" or are even 
positively excluded by definition from, 
being termed "migration". Doubtless, 
this policy made life easier for authors- 
and editors, but it places a heavy- 
burden on the non-specialist reader. 


Ibis problem uf terminology cannot 
be dismissed lightly for it is much mure 
than a question of mere .semantics or 
simple avoidance of confusion. Mud- 
dled and contradictory language 
actually prevents the emergence of 
general principles. For example, the 
nook contains a fine review of the 
progress being made in understand- 
ing the role of mating systems in 
those vertebrate movements that arc 
unfortunately termed natal and breed- 
ing “dispersal''. In a Inter chapter, we 
arc given a tortuous review of the 
possible nature and definition of insect 
migration. The reader, however, will 
have to be very alert to realise that, 
though manifest by different animals, 
the latter movement pattern is in fact a 
combination of the two former. 

Indeed, in one way, editorial policy 
positively discourages the reader from 
making broad leaps of unification. For 
example, there are good reviews in the' 
hook of the current state of studies on 
optimal foraging, on home range size. 


think about and discuss them. 

Although the book as a whole fails 
tn encourage unification, almost every 
chapier. in isolation, emerges as a 
critical hut fair review of the current 
slate of its own particular subject, the 
only disappointment being a biased 
ana parochial review of insect migra- 
tion. As a review of various aspects of 
the ecology of animal movement, 
therefore, and as a guide to the 
literature up to about 1980-1981, the 
book is to be recommended. Anybody 
hoping to achieve a new perspective, 
however, is advised to look elsewhere. 


and on seasonal migrations by verte- 
brates. I have no doubt that develop- 
ments in the fields of optimal foraging 
and home nirtge dynamics will even- 
tually help us to understand better the 
seasonal migrations of birds and other 
vertebrates. [ am nlso convinced that 
an understanding of the explorations 
of small mammals provides vital in- 
sight into the first-year migrations of 
the young of seasonally migrant birds. 
There is a tremendous advantage in 
a terminology that encourages these 
movements of different scales to be 
discussed in the same context. Yet we 
are told in .the preface that few people 
would approve of using the word 
“migration" to describe “the seasonal 
movement of terns from the Arctic to 
the Antarctic and back, the flight of a 
bumblebee from one inflorescence to 
another, and the brief excursion of a 
male grey squirrel outside its home 
range m search of a female”. Not only, 
therefore, is the reader discouraged 
■from seeing ecological and evolution- 
ary parallels between movements of 
different scale, but also he Is denied 
a coherent terminology by which to 


Embryos, genes and 

EVOLUTION 

Rudolf A. Raff (Indiana University) 

Thomas C. Kaufman 
(Indiana University 

An advanced, authoritative text that 
presents a- new' synthesis of evolution; 
genetic^, and development. Emphasis- 
ing experimental analysis, the authors 
discuss- the deyeiopn>ental-genetic 
mechanisms that generate evolutionary 
ch^gys in Jhorpholpgy. 

0? -3,97500 & ■ hardback ' £25.25 

352pp- April 1983 


Robin Baker 

Robin Baker is reader in zoology at the 
University of Manchester. 

Causal 
connexions 
in nature 

Statistical Methods In Agriculture and 
Experimental Biology 
by R. Mead and R. N. Cumow 
Chapman & Hall, £25. 00 and £1 1 .95 
lSBN0412242303and242403 

Introductory statistical textbooks pro- 
liferate. Faced with a new one - even 
by two such authoritative writers - 
questions of novelty and usefulness 
must inevitably be raised. Although 
this text is indeed rich with valuable 
and unusual material for biological 
scientists, it is likely to be most suitable 
as an adjunct to standard books and 
courses. It is neither original enough in 
its presentation of the basic theory, nor 
satisfactory enough in its departures 
from that, to be recommended for 
study on its own. 

The book covers in a fairly thorough 
manner the central ideas of biological 
statistics, requiring only a knowledge 
of elementary mathematics. It is liber- 
ally illustrated with data from real 
experiments. It begins with the sita? 
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Magellanic penguin from the Falkland Islamls..IllustralIon taken from Gmth 
G a v ,o rd Simpson’sPe^u/ns .■ past and present, here and there, which haibm 
re-issued by Yale University Press in paperback at £5.95. 


sis of variance as the single most useful 
statistical technique for interpreting 
data from experiments; It describes in 
more detail than Is usual in such books 
the biologically important topic of 
estimating proportions; and It elabo- 
rates some of the subtleties of multiple 
linear regression with admirable luad- 
ity. It also introduces the reader to 
filling non-linear models, a matter 
which deserves wide discussion in 
introductory books now that compu- 
•WliM rendered the computational 
difficulties unimportant. 

Computers, Indeed, are bringing 
about a revolution in statistics. Not 
only can we. now choose statistical 
models on the grounds of biological 


be included at an introductory level; all 
the more reason that the issues should 
be. aired clearly. 

The book is well worth consulting: 
but such consultation should be guided 
by caution and by frequent reference 
to 'statisticians. 

Lindsay Paterson 

Lindsay Paterson is a member of the 
scientific staff at the ARC Unit' of 
Statistia, University of Edinburgh. 

Latent 

toxicity 

Ecotoxfcology: the study of pollutants" 

In ecosystems 

by F. Moriarty 

Academic Press, £19.50 

ISBN Q 125Q676Q7 

Over sixty thousand manufactured 
chemicals are now in use throughout 
the world, and up to a thousand new 
ones are added to the list each year 
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. tuatlons in population sizes. Iks, 
anyone venturing into this subject 
needs to be conversant with some of 
the complexities of population dyna- 
mics. The author very sensibly rttet- 
nizes that many of his readers viQ be 
unacquainted with the basic essentiab 
not only of population dynamics bd 
also several other biological disci- 
plines, and there are also some pod, 
concise summaries of aspects ofecoto- 
gical genetics and of the nature d 
communities. 

This book deals with a subject vM 
many student* are actively concedd 
about and unlike some texts doe* tat 
evade the more difficult questions &T 
pointing just to simple relatioosaps 
between factors that are easily sow 
tored. The author confesses that to 
own bias is towards research, and » 
emphasis throughout the 
ters is upon the conceptual prow® 
that are posed if research on a nbjw 
like this Is to be of value. He points w 
(hat even thpugh we may remain mW 
position of attempting to make son® 
judgments from Inadequate 
there is a great deal oi room w 
improvement on our present perfonH- 
ance. 

T. A. Mansfield 
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told dispersions); Dr T. A. Addis, 
£54,617 from Leverhulme Trusl 
(machine independent specification * for 
computers); or P. Mehta and Mr T. 
Thomson, £26,039 from SERC (ripple/ 
bannonk current abd reactive control in 
rectifier equipment); Professor I. Alek- 
tander, £6,200 from Royal National 
Institute for the Blind (speech output 
reading machine); Professor R. Wild, 
DrG.MullineuxandDrA. J.Medland, 
£170,365 from SERC/Metal Box Ltd 

E china company programme); Pro- 
or A. J. Reynolds, Dr R. H. M. 
Wakelin and Dr C. Clark, £45,073 from 
SERC (ventilation generated by fluc- 
tuating pressure differential); Mr A. L. 
Yettram, £142,573 from Transport and 
Road Research Laborarory (accident 
studies and component testing); Dr 
M. J. Bennett and Professor A. J. 
Reynolds, £76,653 front DHSS (audi- 
tory response cradle); Professor A. J. 
Reynolds, Mrs D. J- Shnwe and Dr 
A. J. Ward-Smith, £41,603 from SERC 
(wide-angled screened diffusers); Pro- 
fessor W. Q. Pice, £6,300 from Bishop, 


A. L Yettram, £4,000 from SERC 
(fracture study of software gas pipes/ 
components); Professor H. Wolff, 


from British Heart Foundation 


(computer assisted exercise testing and 
ambulatory ST segment monitoring); 
Professor H. Wolff, £10.000 from Knoll 


(research fellowship); Professor H. 
Wolff, £6,000 from R & D Electronic 
Technology Ltd (alarm system re- 
search); Dr T. S. Eyre, £49,330 from 
SERC (lubricant formulation on cam- 
shaft and lappet wear); Dr T. S. Evre. 


Trust (coexistence of public and private 
education sectors]; Mrs M. Hyman, 
£4.005 from Joseph Rowntrcc Memo- 
rial Trusl (social care for the elderly); 
Dr J. T. Richardson and DrL. Mun-ay. 
£5.360 from SSRC (intelligent know- 
ledge based systems): Mr S. Cang, 
£14,000 from N. R. Thames Regional 
Health Authority (relationships or clini- 
cians and medical records staff); Indust- 
rial Liaison Group, £14,000 from Man- 
power Services commission (research 
Into sandwich education - RISE). 

UMISTr Dr M. D. Houslay, £19,107 
from Medical Research Council (reg- 
ulation of adenylate cyclase by its 
membrane environment); Dr S. O. 
Oliver and Dr R. W. Davies. £140,000 
from SERC (DN A sequence analysis of 
molecule of chromosome III of sacchar- 
omyccs cerevialae); Professor P. Bur- 
berry, £55.394 from United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority (field trials of 
condensing boilers); Professor B. Lin- 
nhoff and Mr R. R. Senior, £21,600 
from SERC (Interactive software for 
integrated process and energy systems); 
Professor R. Ramage, £19,950 from 
SERC (synthesis of oleandomycin); Dr 
J. C. Vtckerman end Dr J. A. van der 
Berg, £26,950 from SERC (promoters 
and supports in metallic catalyst selec- 
tivity ana activity); Dr R.P. M. Procter. 
£24,003 froiti SERC (environmental 
cracking corrosion fatigue and hyd- 
rogen embrittlement oF marine aiructu- 


mladls. £24,000 from Yard Lid (IPSA 
W software package); Dr A. Bramellcr 
and Dr A. E. Efhlymiadis, 122 .000 from 
Yard Lid (power systems analysis and 
simulation); Professor E. T. Pawner 


and Dr M. O. Hartley. £195.416 fmm 
SERC (digital systemslaboraloriesj; Dr 
A. R. Peaker, £54,700 from SERC 


(process induced defects in silicon de- 
vices); Mr J. G. Perry and Mr P. A. 
Thompson, £19,614 from SERC (tcch- 
no-economic modelillng of complex 
maritime projects): Professor F. M. 
BurdeUn, £14,800 from SERC (centri- 
fuge modelling of offshore piles); Pro- 
fessor F. M. Burdckin. £40,007 from 
Department of Enetgy (fatigue crack 
propagation in tubular joints by fracture 
mechanics); Professor F. M. Burdckin, 
£31,064 from SERC (behaviour of de- 
fects in stress concentration regions); 
MrsJ. W. Hughes and Mr M.S. Powell, 
£39,525 from SERC (cross-develop- 
ment system for distributed computing 
system); Professor M. O. Singh and 
Professor N. Munro. £17,950 from 
SERC (hierarchical techniques for 
simulation of large scale systems with 
application to nuclear safety); Dr P. 



tubriMQljli Professor M. J, Bevls and 
Dr J. A. Bowman, £91 ,510 from SERC/ 


Appointments 

been appointed as 
national coordinator for the nowly- 

S leted team of nine regional agents 
promotes the Government's in- 
itiative op nrofesslonat, industrial and 
commercial updating (PICKUP). 


Essex University has appointed the 
fallowing lecturers: Mr D. J. Arnold 
{language and linguistics); Dr F. M. 


British Telecom post). ■ 


TTie now principal of Brixlon College 
far Further Education will be Mrs ufia 
a arlow, present vice-principal or Per-i 
rival Whitley College, Halifax. Mrs 
Barlow was formerly head of the deparl- 
ment of social and community studies at' 
Southwark College. 


typtowr Richard Norman, the new 
ch £f scientist at the Ministry of Defence 
?“ d . Professor Derek Colley, of Birm- 
ingham University, have been 



raTstceb); Dr R. A. COttis and Dr R. A. 
King, £22,359 from SERC (hydrogen 
permeation measurements ana moni- 
toring of marine structures); Dr R. A. 
Gottis, £24,453 from SERC (corrosion 
fatigue of wire rope for tethering ap- 
plications); Dr V. Ashworth and Dr R.' 
P. M. Procter, £37,800 from SERC 


Publications 

Ncwapapera anti journals these days 
come to resemble an alphabet soti| 
acronyms and inltia 
ZANU, ONP. IMF, ETA, CPUSA 
M-L. Harriet te Lewis's Dictionary of 
Jnltlnb (Elliot Right Way/Paperfront 


the perils of the foreign and business 
pages and gives a strong Impression of 
the extent to which our lives nave came 
to be dominated by initials. 

The latest edition of Poetry Revie if, the 
quarterly journal of the Poetry Society, 


Wellstead, £35,000 from Lucas Group 
Services (self-adaptive engine manage- 
ment of automotive petrol engine);Dr 
G. E. Thompson, £47,822 from Central 
Electricity Generating Board (atmos- 
pheric corosion of overhead high vol- 
tage transmission lines); Dr R. P. M. 
Procter. £30,724 from Department of 
Energy (cathodic protection and en- 
vironmental cracking at high strength 
line ipe steels in seawater. 

PAISLEY COLLEGE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY! Dr Frank Placldo, £10,000 from 
■SERC (thermolumlnscenca and search 
for Scottish vitrified hlllfons). 


The National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education, lan- 
guages section has organized a one-day 
course entitled “New directions for 
lanauBfiescourscs” to be held at Mander 




Potted 

history 

The first retrospective exhibi- 
tion of the leading potter, Hans 
Coper (1920-1981) will be pre- 
sented at the Sainsbury Centre 
for Visual Arts, at the Universi- 
ty of East Anglia until Decem- 
ber 11. 

Substantially self-taught, 
Coper began as a potter in 
Lucie Rie*s London workshop 
where, from 1947 to 1958 he 
helped her make the distinctive 
black and white tableware that 
was the pottery's staple. 

At the same time he de- 
veloped his own vocabulary of 
simple yet powerful forms and 
perfected his firing method. As 
with Lucie Rle's pots, Hans 
Coper’s are only fired once: a 


fsgflnriiR*‘j ivrr 


with the carchilly applf 
layers of pale slip and dark 
oxide to produce extraordinari- 
ly delicate effects and depth of 
surface. . 



f^hnlre Dr John Green, acting head of Iho 

vl lUllw - department of language a! the Uni-verd* 

Three members of the University of ly of Ywk. has JornetTlhc. University of 
Reading academic stuff have been Bradford as professor of modern Ian- 
promoted to professorial status. guages. 

l&ifCS, ' I 

Mr Tony Oltes becomes professor of Dj Gillian Brown, reader In the depart- 


Courses 


geophysical sckncci, physics, phys 
gy and zoology. 

Applications arc aow being consi- 
dered and forms arc available from Mr 
John Swallow, secretary to the faculty 
board of science- 

The University of Sheffield department 


The University of Keete’s Bari lecture 
will be given on November 2 by Dr 


pm sharp. 


A n _ n MB’ Iniroduaory Elccironiei. Revision (T2M:- 

. » 8.3tT HcImm Foundation Coursa. Energy: CJoilng 

University u> 

Theorem of Algebra |M 101 ; prog 30). 

programmes 

* Bulletins (E2DQ; prog 23). 


Saturday October 8 


. BB02 • 

* jr : 

1W ^ 

|*(ow|I and Film (A3I2. prog 16). 

Am^Foundiiion Course.' Life hi 4 Riilway' , 

, 7JB* ScSnce Course. Tha ' Glmsio ; 

' SM0* ind«irffl^l>i|ww. Woonp IhTradw Unions y- ; , 

giooi RrepidnfrferExijtnk 

V (AS52; p«g 1)). ... , 

*Yj : .i. 

Sunday October 9 .• 

'■'■^^■ dlvslilUld Manrtd Pfocwiei." MAR&'jha' 


Monday October' 10 - 

BBC3 . 

BOS 1 Maths Founditlon CiiurM. Tha Fuodnmaniil 
, • Theorem of Algebra (M 101; preg 30). 

Tuesday October U 

*S8P Oipmk Oiemhiry. Rolaihig » CMA « 
(5246; prog 6). 

. '• : ! '■ ■ ; 

Wednesday October 12 

f iBCS " 

LIO Micrti In Schools. The Blackthorn Experfanw 
, prog I).. | ... .■ -■ - 

FHday October -lift ;- J - 

ZXtO* OroSe Chemjrtfy. JUlwlng to CMA 4i 
. (Slfe; pitfg 6 ). ' , • .j \ . • 

TO are ire po farther ou brmuk«i» rtjls week. !■’ 


THE NUFFIELD 
FOUNDATION 


Social Science 
Research Fellowships 

Tiicse Fellowships are to enable social Scientists on 'the staff of 
universities and polytechnics in the United Kingdom to pursue 
their research interests an n full-time basis, free from teaching arid 
administrative aimmiirnents, The awards will be fora minimum of 
one lerm and' & maximum of a year. The Foundation will meet the 
research expenses of successful candidates, together with the cost to 
their institution' of replacement teaching during their leave of 
‘ absence. The institutions are expected to pay the Fellows' salaries 
, during the period of Fellowship &nd to administer the payments 
,, .innde.1ty.3he Foundation. 1 

• ; Application ; forms’ and further ' information fromc. ,The 
Director, Foundation, Nuffield. Lodge,' Regent's 

',; .park;' London. NWl 4RS, j ' ■ 

. Qoaing dater 31 De^emtj^r l^QS, v : . 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

AppIcaUons on Invftad for the following post*; 

klK!H^JL l ?l l ? a8EN,0H LECTURESHIPS: DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATI ON ALFOUNO ATIONS (2 posts) 

POST A: Pretarencs win be given to candidate* with a doctorate or M8a In l>» 
spectej areas of Psychometrics or Outdance and Counseltag. The successful 
csntJIdBto wH be intfnly responsible for teaching courses at As MSo. MEd and 
EES? supervtahg Higher Degree candidates at thsMPtil. DPhil 

levato. Some teaching may also be required A the BEd and GretfCE levata. 


m 


POST B: Appofotmant wll be far one year only. The successful esndfdale should 
haw a minimum quaffflcsllon of an MEd In Educational Psychology althouch 


itmBnt wll be for one 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Appncabone are Envied for the (Mavrina posts: 

P^F»|OROFS 0,L E C, ENCE: departmentof land . 

The successful oantMate.wfl hold a PhD in or 
and haw experience in research and leading „. . 

t 1 " eu: «***"*** 

ma|<ir iple in some of Ihe rmjISd&c^irtajy ressarch 

P ^ aiTn ? c y graduates whh a IMw degree nd 


Pnunuceuacaf Chomlaiiy Pad r ar 
the BPharmfHBns) Pari II aivt Part 


bxwmbent wll parft^iSs to the 
ties In efintoal pharmacy In the 
tagree are preferred. 

SI««SS? yaEM,0RQE0L0GiaT: IN8TITUTB OF MINING 
ncocAnCH 

The successful candidate wtl I 
required to uxteiake hil Hme 
Greenstone Bette to Zbrtabw 
uxt a PhD degree are preforra 
for higher depees. 

bsshsks^^ 

8u 2^ l i! 1 MndW£ite wW be an»ln»eif to enrol fore 
Ngfier degree. Appointment would be tor one year In Ihe Rial Instance. 


NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY OF 
SINGAPORE 


research appointments 

Applications are Invited for appointment to the post erf 

Research Assistant 

In the Department of 
Chpmlcal Engineering for research 
In the following project: 

Biochemical Conversions of Starch Into 
Consumer Products 

Candidates should possess a good Honours degree eiteh 
Chemical Engineering or Biochemical Engineering. 

The suitable candidate will be appointed on a year-to-yaf W 
depending on the duration of the project. 

The grosB annual emolument rangea from: S$21 ,470-37.595. 
The commencing salary Is dependable upon quaYflcationari 
experience. Leave, medical benefits and provfdenllundbeMtt 
will be provided. 

interested candidates should write to: 

The Director, Personnel Department 
National University of Singapore 
Kent Ridge, Singapore 0511 
giving their curriculum vitae- together with the names w 
addresses of three referees. 
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Universities continued 



S IOUGHBORDUGH' 
UNIVERSITY OF 
nCHNOlOGV 

professor 

OF POLYMER 
TECHNOLOGY 

ArpItaKdiu ITC bulled for ihe post of 
mtaa of polymer technology in Ihr 
Ueiwniiy'* Inuluue of Polymer Tech- 
poiogy. Applicant! should have proven 
aptrieare In ibe Indmiry. In research 
ud development, and In administration. 

Tte ippoinlec will be nominated for the 
pal of director of the Jniiituie on a five 
jtij K-deciive bask, following the 
Ustreniiy'i sundard procedure with 
itjud to depinmenul headships. 
Profeuorial terms and conditions or 
Kivice apply, with ihe ulary In professo- 
nil range (minimum £17,275 and average 
U0J00). Further details and appriciiioa 
torn) (ram Ihe Registrar. 

IcufMcmigJi Ltkenmhir* 


Col<iist<> till 

i liOllficoilt* Ciaillit util 


POST DOCTORAL - 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Tenable from October 1983 
<« 2 years In the field of 
Atmospheric Physics. 

Applications are Invited to 
work on eleotromagneUc 
radiation propagation in cloud 
and aerosol media. Expertise 
In computer usage would be 
an advantage. 

Salary scale according to 


duaUfcatlons and experience. 
Enquiries to Dr S. Q. Jennings, 
Phyaka Dept, UCG (Tel: 091- 
2441 f, Ext. 704). Applications 
wlln statement of research 
experience and the names of 
two referees .should be sent as 
apon as possible to the 
PBJponnel Office University 
CoflBgs, Gatway, Ireland. • 

The University of 
Sydney 

Deportmont of Surgery 

SENIOR LECTURER 


fs*7n lB fiBCturoihtp 

Bj rffjSaa D dsfi 

toi?h£ h I -"£ 0r “ t0r » r with- 
Department or 


in ihn ‘-■□oratory with- 

ESsr"®# ..asp,-®: 

SSfSee. r " ,Barch Prog- 


,_^£Pffc«nt* should hold 

HFE? 

in |shftIL I fi?-S nt * experience 

'"Borstory management, 

- fflPft S A30.096 

L*cftr«ih t i?o nt “ lQ San tor 

s fe -FSr “«S 

sa* Sr'fiis„;r.' 1 spsast 


•n/Ormatfpn Is 
no should be 

o«? f Au ■ 4 ^ 7 p * * 

« , « p S r ' the Uni- 


cur- 

Pub- 

W* should be 
ovSmbar -19BS. 


ovrimbar -19B5. 
1W.2SI?. 1 . informs 
fron. 

i . . n of Common- 
•' I •.Universities 

' • - 1 .' .*• HI 




ft.'lSff fi-r* »» I st-s^ V* • 


wmmmat 


University of London 


['If VJ i nperiul College' 
of Science ^ 
^ancriechnology 


DEPARTMENTAL 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Dapartmental Administrator re- 
quired to direct and co-ordinate 
administrative and technical ser- 
vices of the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering. 
Applicants should be in thB age 
range 30-55 with a degree prefer- 
ably in engineering and have 
relevant experience. 

Salary either In the range £7,498- 
£12,801 or £12 1 348-£15 1 311 in- 
cluding London Allowance accord- 
ing to qualifications and experi- 
ence. 

Further particulars and application 
farms available from the Personnel 
Secretary, Imperial College, 
London SW7 2AZ (Tel: 01-5B9 
5111, Ext. 2003). Closing date for 
applications 28tn October, 1983. 


in UNIVERSITY OF 
Cl STRATHCLYDE 


^tHAIR OF 
APPLIED 
GEOLOGY 

The University Invites 
applications for the Chair of 
Applied Geology. The 
successful oanafdats will be 
appointed as Head of the 


Geology and will be 
responsible for teaching 
and research In that subject 
within the University. 
Further particulars (Ref. 56/ 
83) may be obtained from 
the Registrar, University of 
Strathclyde, McCanca 
Building. 16 Richmond 
Street, GlqsgpwQI IXQi 
to whomappilcailons 
should be sent by 15 
November 1983. 


University College of 
North Wales 
Coleg Prifyagol 
Gogledd Cymru 

Bsneor 

LECTURER IN 
PHYSICS 

Application* are Invited 
for the poet of Lecturer In 
the Department of PhyBic# 
Tram tat January. 1984. 
The successful . candidate 
will be expected to contri- 
bute to the teaching and 
research in the Depart- 
ment. end while applicants 
with experience In any 
branch oT Physics will be 
considered. preference 
may be given to those 
whose research lies in one 
or other or the. following 
fields! Solid State Physics, 
Plsama Physics, Optics, 
Low Temperature Physics. 


f ields! 9olld State Physics, 
iBBma Physics, Optica. 
Low Temperature physics. 

The appointment will be 
made on the lower part or 
the Unlverejtlea Lecturer 
scale i- E7 . 190— Cl 4 . 1 Bn 

per annum. 

Applications (two 

copies}, together with tbs 
ernes and addresses of 
three referees, should be 
sent- to the Administrative 
Assistant. Registrar's 

Orriee, University College 
of North Wales, Bangor. 
Gwynedd. from whom 
further particulars may be 
obtained. 

Closing data Tor the rs- 

g , c , ^ , 0 t bSr r .W2j^ : . ,,tl0ni, S Hl‘ 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin; New Zealand 
CHAIR OF ENGLISH 

The Urilvereity Council 
Invites application# for 

ft2£?!.S? eu Xf' 

WhS will retire et the 
or 1983. . • •' 

; 2 , , , . t * ,n . itee-raw- ?s 

■■'. NiSSBa. 4.8a- Pdf snnumi 


National University 
of Lesotho 

LECTURERS / 
SENIOR 
LECTURERS 

IN MIC IllOl.tlliV |i!.. 

. PAItTMhNT 

, A|l|i||i mil, iis urr lui It, 'll 
irciiii sultnl'U fjiiuilFii-rl 

■ niiiliiiaics for t wii iiqm*. 
u| Li, i luri-r t snnlnr I.,., . 
turor In Mil, llluhMiv Hr- 
nnrtmnnt . 

PnM 1: I'rt-fi'roni e will 
lx, illven la on Ellloinulcni- 
tti. rauiillur with Iiiaihih 
or bunihiTii Afrtiu . Th»- 
sucre vhf ill appllrant will 
be f-npi-1 lull to ti-ui h n 

■ uurih yi:ar F.nloinuluuy 
LOlirsn a* wnll ns lutrortm - 
turv r.tuluiiy anti utlif-r r«-- 
Imrd topli-8 in ,i |,ro,i- 
rammn l.imiliiii to tin, 
•imrrul II. Sr . druren . 

I'OM li: Tills post H u | 

two yunrs iliiruilun . Tim 
nuccrnsrul spulli ant will 
be L-xpr-i lr,| lo loin h u 
fourth yrnr i-unrnn In Ml,- 
ruhluliJH v ns wnll nit utlu-r 
B'liuny rnluti'd IupIlh In n 
programme, Idadlini In Ihn 
nenr-rul n.hr. <|H,irr(i. 

Silrinssful nppllranlH 
will tin expo, ti ll lu av^umii 
dutton by Juntisry I 984 . 

Qualifications: Minimum 
qualification rnnulred m 
M .Sc. 

-Snlury- Lcrlurar KB. 244 
— Rll. 160. Nunliir Lnrtur- 
ur Rll .568-13.248 

I £ 1 * H 1 .6693 nt 26.9.831; 
entry put, it an nrdlnn to 
iiuuliricatlonv and axpncl- 


Siipersnnuutluii: Non- 

coillrlbulury nanslun 

scheme fur nupulnians on 
liormnnoiil inrmn of aor- 
vlcn. Aiipolntonn on short 
contract inrius rncrl vn 
25% gratuity In llnu or 
nuporsnniiutloii for the 
first two yuan ur tha con- 
tract rising to 27 % and 
30% fur each nuhaenuent 
and similar period of sor- 


University of 
Cumhrulgc 
fit rlfin (Jo I lege 


and similar period of ser- 
vice. 15% Inducement 
allowance for expatriates 
not qualifying Tor any sup- 
plementation scheme. 

Accommodation Is avail - 
abe at reasonable rente]*. 
Passsses and baggage en- 
titlement on first appoint- 
ment and at normal ter- 
mination for appointee, 
wife end dependent chil- 
dren under the ana or 21, 
Education allowance for 
expatriates. Vacation and 
study leave. 

□ stalled applications, 

including curriculum vltua, 
age, qualifications, teach- 
ing and researrli experi- 
ence. publications. and 
names and addresses of 
three referees, should be 
sent to the Administrative 
Assistant (Appointments). 
National University or 
Lesotho, P.O. Rama 180. 
LESOTHO, Africa. A copy 
should also be sent to the 
Association or Common- 
wealth Universities 

(Applet. 36 Goriion 
Squurn. London WC1 li 


TWO RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

A|i|ill, ,il tniik ur,. Invii,.,! 
I,ir l»n IlMi ur, >■ I ,- 1 . 
Invt ships li'iialil,. Ii.iiii 1 
■ Mi. her 1 *JH 4 lui thru. 
\,-urs. inn- li,r r,-K,-<uili In 
llir- iiii-iii fs ,i„U iiiii- |,,|. 
ri-Hi-ari h In un fir I s m,i,. 

• i. rlii' t-'i-Huvi vliL|,s itr,. 

in rni'ii mi,i iviiin,-n 
•irailiniii-h ni «in v imin-rsl- 
IV. t.dllllllltlll'S l,,| „ it,., 

■-niri ll I , ll.ivvMilp In hi, 
■iris siilili.,1 inusl lii< lir | , ,n 
Hn* ini» ,,l 35 u.iis. 

Tin- I'miilunir nls ill llir 
l f. Ilm/ithii, j, re i i-vlnw i-d 
aniiiiullv. 1‘rum I O, luln r 
1 *18 4 llir vllnPIlii Mir n 
lirrHim will, lias in, I ■ mil- 
ill, -ti-il a I'll. 1 1 IV L.VH'J.i 
prr minimi: tor u iii-rniin 
w llli a I’ll - 1 > . £5.8 00 per 

aniiinn rl>ln,| hv Iwn In, ru- 
in,' HI ^ lo £6.0 0(1 |ir i 
■iiinimi. I Inn M, I a I suniioii 
triilll uthrr Hour, i-s iimiv In- 

Ink, III I III u ill I ,111111 . 

HnlliiMshlps nri> pt-n- 
sliiiuililt, under U.S.S. it 
tin, nrsanrch Krllnw K 
min 1-li‘ii. a rtlllil ulluwilll, « 
uf £250 nor annum I ur llm 
first child in mads. !ln- 
nearcli Fellows will. If 
they wish, bn pormllleii lu 
tracli un to six hours per 
week. Resldrnm lx Iira- 
vldnd. If rn<|iilr<-d. anil 
i-unimune f i.r . mi.alsi urn 
free uf i harnn, 

Appllt-ailmix. mi a fcirni 
which may lin uhlnliieit 

from Hip Sniriiiurv in Ihn 
Council, (ilrton Cdili-iK-. 
Cambridge CliA IIJCI. imiHl 
bn rnlnriiud to her not lu- 
lnr I liun 3 N»i vn roller 
1905. A Mlatnmullt ill 
uuproxhiinKily I . OOO 

word*, outlining Ihn work 
<a nil IcJ at os wlxli to Hiitinlit 
In support of their ap- 
plication* anal ilia minnrih 
ihay prupoan lu ilu 11 
olectnd. will he mqiilrnd 
at the *umn limn un the 
application 1* returned . 
An applicant for a scien- 
tific Research l-'nllowntilp. 
In addition, should submit 
s short resume uf his/her 
reuaarch for an informed 
layman. 

IT the applicant Is short- 
listed lia/sho will be asked 
to submit work In auppuri 
of the application., HI 


The University of 
Sydney 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MEDICINE 

Applications see Invited 
far a Senior Lectureship In 
Medlclno tenable from 1st 
January 19S4 In the n«- 
osrtmnnt or Medicine anil 
asnuclutnd with t Itu Pro- 
[iiHuorlul Unit In niieumu- 
toluuy locuiud at the Itoyul 


MVrXwASiffSISi JSSm' ' Nprtii Shor*HQS»it a I. flu! 

Novembed \bb 9 . »i ^ r W c ^V^ rC }„ VlSf 


The New University 
Ulster 

Ref: 83/96 - OHAIR 
OF EDUCATION 
Ref: 83/97 - CHAIR 
OF NURSING 
STUDIES 

Ref: 83/98 - CHAIR 
OF SOCIAL POLICY 
AND 

ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified 

P ersona for appointment 
o the above cnaira. The 
appointments are to take 
effect from tho earliest 
possible date. 

Arrangements 'are our- . 
rently being made for the 
New University of Ulster 
to merge with the- Ulster 
Polytechnic to form the 

B ropoaed Unlvarslty or 
Istor. The successful op- 

B llcants will in due oourio 
e appointed to chairs in 
tha "University of 
Ulster". 

Salary will be within 
the professorial range 
(minimum SI 7,273 P.a. 
average £00,300 p.B.l 
with contributory penelon 
rights under the U9S. 

Further particulars may 

f.%?5;rhsv. r s"us 

or Ulster. Coleraine, 
Northern Ireland BT38 
ISA (hunting Her. No. | to 
whom letters of applica- 
tion. together with curri- 
culum vitae and the names 
and addresses of thraa re- 
rfsreas. Should be sent not 
later then lBth November, 
19B3, Hi 


munology of rheumatic 
diseases, crystal arthro- 
pathias and pharmacology 
of inflammation and - its 
control. 

Salary range: 5A30.096 
— $33,077 p.s. plus clinir- 
sl loading of SAB, 400 p.a. 

The University reserves 
the right not to proceed 
with any appointment for 
flnnclai or other masons.. 

interested applicants 
are advised to contact 
aithar Professor Peter 
Brooks. - Florence and 
Capa Profosqar . of 

Rheumatology, whoso cur- 
rent address Is tho Flin- 
ders Medico 1 Centro. Ded- 
ford Park, S. A- 3042 An- 
atralls. or Professor J. O. 
McLeod, Head of tlie D(l- 

K rtmant of Medicine In 
e University of Sydney. 
Applications Including cur- 
riculum vltaa, IlftL or pub- 
lications and names Of 
three referees should bo 
sent by IB November 1983 
to the Registrar. Unlversl-. 

iSSRaW. N " from 
whom rurttier Information 
Is nvnllsble. Further 
general Information also 
available fratn Association 
of Commonwealth Univer- 
sities (Apr is), 36 Gordon 
Square, London WCl^lj 


University of London 
; Goldsmiths 1 College 
ESTATES AND 
SERVICES OFFICER 

(re-advertlsemant) 

Applications are invited 
for this senior administra- 
tive appointment. Appli- 
cants should have ex tan- 
“ sfve relevant axperlehpo. 
either in tha public service 


ar alaawhera. 


' ^“"Qoneral," AMOClstlon. 
"or 

•; NewiZesiBrid, , IV; 


• , " College 

Chelsea College , 

CHAIR OF: 

; CHRISTIAN , 

' DOCTRINE: 

asiirs ffJaassgi.i'- 
••.Sk-jfvtississs 


■,„3Ss.’iiar fHinarfftiss- 

of hails .or residence, 
delates, end other . central 
collage services; 1 The poet 
will also mtrry ■pocifro re- ■ 

s,v„rrj y pfe r m»fen” °sf 

nistrstli’e tenni concerned 
with trie ; ntenegertient of 
the cpllaga as s. whole. 

sqiery . ' oil Ilia ncate 
£137136 'x. 4 Increments to 




iWi iiBiiTiirrniiiii 


£13.136 te. 4 Increments to 
116,836 per nnnum idcfii- 
el vc of Lonapfl Allows non, 

- Wrlte ' fttr 1 fiirthpr' oar- ' 
; tlculpra.'^ to . tho . Senior 

6NW to^yhameurri- 

’ ' 


The UnivurHity of 

MHiiclichtur 

In iinrlin, in ■ ,1 I iln, 

PART-TIME 
COORDINATOR 
PROPOSED NORTH 
WEST REGIONAL 
SCHEME 
(SPECIAL 

EDUCATION NEEDS) 

Aniilliiitlim-, ,iii- liiklli-,1 
I I’f till M iilrtr 1 1 , ", still 1 , ,-it|,|.||- 
,-nicil in tin- i>ru.iail>,,itiia,i. , I - 
vrloiianciii <imi r-\4l,u,ili„i uf 
u.irt-ilin„ ] NbL t i uiir*, .,. i,„ 

I lie ill, me uusl am „ DCs- 
lumlMi ri'M-iinh |,r,il,-a i llir 
rjc-urdlii.kliir will nsxlht In ||,i, 

■ l,-iHiipm|.|ll nl ,i n„w I'niilr- In 

-ill I ,|i,4l II I, ail b,i , |,„ 

tr-.i, her-, nml uilu-m III «■■■• 

siii-i I til ,-(l,i(„||,>ii ui-i-ds iiri-n. 
A I'tlui vrrsl'ill 1^ plnniaril In 
•tlm I In llir, Maui lii-slair uri’ai ill 
1 annual ! 1R4 .n ,al llm |„-rw»i 
|||>[M|||||<.,| wall l>„ ,. kill-, tril I,, 
iihsl^i iis i)|.v,-|mp„i,.|ii hi id r, ■ 
1*1 «n lur I'XIi-nsloiih a,l Ihe 

srlieinH Mu- Ninth 

Wr,M Mnoli ,n. 'flit- milk will 
IiiU'Ivii I l«iS, ,ii wlili linlviT.I- 
1 la-s nil,! iiulill, -sis U,r insiliu- 
I lams ns well ns with l.i„.il 
Alltlllll tncrx. Ihn iilipiiliil lllilll 
,W . ,J va-urs li imi .laniinrs- 
1984. Sulnrv Aft. 53 li |,.u. 
<40% r>! tnppuinl un Lea iiirrr 
nraln. Kianornniiusiliin. Ar- 

B liralluu forms (rriurnnhfn liy 
r lobar 22 nil v nml turthi>r 

E iarlimldrs rrnni ihn Run- 
strnr. The Univnrsliv. Mnn- 
c linatnr M 13 U1*L. Ouuln ref. 

1 S6'B3/TMFS. Ml 


The University of 
Melbourne 

lli, iiiirtm (ini uf 
i'hornini ulouv 

LECTURER 

(CONTINUING 

TENURE) 


- AiapllcoilLB ellOllld hnvfi 
a Phi) and rnui-liinn irxpurl- 
«n«-„ In Pliarmarnloiiy . 
Dullnn will Imlude 
toacliliiH to Mrdtcal. Ril- 
nnre unil l)L-ntnl students, 
and on Hi'tlva participation 
In a rexeerch oro grant me 
will be expiu'ted. 

Thn surreseful nppllcent 
will be expected to com- 
mence duties early in ihn 
New Veer. 


Salary In thi 
SA22.43 0 to 9Q9 


In the ran no 

to *29.467 pp r 


Enquiries about 

scadnntlr (tnmhlnq end rli- 
eenrrhl unnecls of the 
posit inn should be 
directed to tin* Chairmuii 
of tho Department llir. 
M. W. McCulloch). In thn 
University . 


Further 

formation 


printed 

regard inn 


tulle of application proce- 
dure end conditional of 
uimolnlmunt Is uvnllnblu 
from thn Appnlnl in nnte 
Ol'ftLurs t A^ucl nnili » . Uni- 
versity of Mnlbiiuriie . 
Park villa. Viet oris 3032. 

*£r 'com mail? 

wdslth _ Unlverni(7oe 

(Apptsl. 56 . Cordon 

Square, London WCIH 
OPF. HI 


The University of 
Melbourne 

Department of Education 

LECTURER 
. (LIMITED TENURE) 

IN SOCIOLOGY OF 
EDUCATION 

Applicants should hold n 
higher tienren in Ihe field 
of Saclolons' of. Education 
ar In a related urau which 
would enable them to con- 
tribute to thn toarhlnn snd 
resnsrch act I vl tins of 
Sociology in the Depart- 
ment. 

Appointment will be for 
up to five years Tram 1st 
Janilery 1984, or us noon 
ns possible therruflnr. 

Further printed In- 
form si I on regarding de- 


tail* or op Plies Mon proce- 
dure and conditions of 
aippalntmftnl In available 


from the Appointments 

orricer fAcedemicl. Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, or. 
from the . Association of 
Commonwealth Universi- 
ties (Apple). 36 Cordon 
Squarn. London WCIH 
OFF. 

Applications including 

f tames end nddrasses of at 
east tlirna . re m roes and 
guotlnn Position No. 722 
03 HQ eliouid bo nd dress ad 
to ifm.StalT orrirer. Uni- 
versliy or Melbourne. 
Pnrkvmn. Victoria 3052, 
and cIosp on 28 October 
1983. HI 


Monash University 
Melbourne, Australia 

Department «*f Hletpry 

CONTINUING 
LECTURER IN 
MODERN 
EUROPEAN ,. 
HISTORY . : ; , 

To begln'jn 19B4. i ^APj- 
. p I lean t* orororebly wl th fl 

• . graduate degree In epme . 

ing part in ip traducing -a 

• - new first year course in 
. coRiparatlve Modern Euro. 

paen Ills tory, A knowleago 
of-, appropriate European 
- languages eijd/or intarills- 
; olpilnory skills In gempg- 
... ruphfc history, .or. tfio l*ls- 
-.-'i tory: or ldoes sn sdvan- 
.taflB, Bhieryi .$A9a,430 ' — 


:-ond 3 rtfnrese' to .the Rog- 
. Tstrsr. Mannili University, 
Cl ay tort'. ..vic,-..'31fiB: Au- 

*tr>liftr,.w | th a cony to tho 


The UnivcrNity of 
New Englund 
Aunlrnlin 
UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIAN 

A mill-' /( tin uf. .nr lr,\ tii'il 

l>ir I hr |i'isll>>,ii ,j| t.'ui- 

*■ *'< hi I v MI.rui-l.H, 

Tlir Mix-,!,, i l.ll.i- in *i ,u|. 
I, -i lie'll i iiillullls 111,1 li.lll 

•i mill I, >ii xi, III, ii, x. aj ml 

si, nil- 6.3IKI i urrciil 

|,r riiiilli uls titles, llir l.ll,- 
mrv Is hi i ■jiupiiijUui mi hi ^ 
'ii'.'i'-ri, liu I Idlii'i xvltli 
studs ■ .iiroU nil- ASu ri ji|- 
i-cn V *,»- l.llirurx li.m ,l|i-r> i 
- ■ un iuii ■■ it,' i,.*x ti» uia lur 
■Viisi nil in it .mil mi-rsi-us 

i l l ,-l l-lli I- li il (a - lias.-s nml 

Is n lliriub^r nl .in i- xl mi- 
tixi- iiiii.i -lll,rar> It, mis 

svsl l-lll 

Tin- imsuiMii <iirrl,*s .ip 
iiiliiuul -aiurx- c,| SAaft.OOi.i 
«,,*r .tiiiumi < , .nil 1 1 1 uris ui 
■ ■Pliniiil in, 'ill liirliiili. I i,u r 
Xsn-ks - r,u rt-ailiiu Inxx-,-. 
si, k ,i ml 1 , 111 , ■ hi'rsli 
Inuyi-. s ii|ii* I' u uiiiiai j,, ii mui 
uxxlxiillll i- Will! I, Lit, iliilii, j 
liniislnii (I, m,-i-. A i on- 
I rlljut Iuii vvill In- nlmli- I 
xx .mis Iruxi.l .unL ri-ininHl 

I rtf oriinil liiiiiilrlus mux 
Ij« Ifirsi-lnd tfi Pruli-xxur 
J... ■"». Nulson. Pr,i Vlt-n- 
< • ■ , *fsi « I let r i r I'leiilifinn 6 7- 
73 2004 1. 

Full purl li ulars max hr 
nl, I mu, '■] (ruin llir htull 
Of li nr. U ul v,. , sit v uf Nnxx- 
l-iiiilund. Armldulii. Nnxx 
Suiitli Waifs '3331. Amur,,. 

Hn I Inlnpliiilln 67-13211101. 

Willi xv), mu iipulli fllitJIlS, 
xvlili h sluuild tin ludrt tlm 

ii i nmn* ii ml ndrirnMi'x or 
llirer rulrrnai*. i luxe mi 118 
Novrmbni- 1983. Ill 


La Trobe University 
Melbourne, Australia 

hi houl of Hiimunlllns 
nnpartmnrit ol Mush 

LECTURER {AURAL 
PERCEPTION) 
(FIXED TERM - 
FOUR YEARS TO 
DECEMBER 1987) 

Tlir him i HHntuI runduiutii 
would be ublr to mvn let*- 
turns, srmlnttrn and tuto- 
rials III inuslrliinslilp; tra- 
dltloiisl mid spei ulntivn 
theory and analysis •, com- 
position xvith purtli'lilur 
nmphusls on thn prepara- 
tion of muiuiai-rlpt: art of 
IlHtenlng. I>ath from un 
hlntorli-ul uml snalytunl 
point til view. Tlm dci- 
vnlopmcnt ol monrrli Into 

u I 'JiuiiumI I lullill vlnwiirxlin 

ol imrul pc ri cpl lull w'nilil 
liu e partlciilnr rsnulrr- 
mnnl of tha Im-iinibnnt. 


Furl ha £ Information and 
appiiratlan forma are 
available from the Ana- 
elation of Commonwealth 
Univnreltiee (Apptx). 3H 


Cordon Squurn, 
WCIH Ol’F. _Ap 


floeo on 
1983. 


Applicetlans 
NavumbBr 
• - til 



it 

■ vll 

•f I ■ V 

in 

: V VJ li 

■ m ‘i t 

, n-: ^ , 


University of 
Kent 

Canterbury 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

An pi lea tlan a are invit.ed 
from graduates for s post nf 
Administrative Assistant' to 
work Initially In tho Faculties 
Snell on of ihe Registry- .Ex- 
perience of University admi- 
nistration would be an advan- 
tage. but Is not essnntlnL An 
appoinininnt will tre tnade at 
the appropriate _ pulnt on 
Admlnl»trutlve_. Qradn 1A: 
£3,510 - £11,613. 

Application forms end 
furtnar parllculars or «l»a post 
xv- ill lie sent upon rncatpt of n 
stamped addrasMid envelope 

■ 




Canterbury. Kant, 

— quaforef . 

a nee AS6/83 on riia envelope I 
The closing date for the re 
ceipt of coniulototi nppltca 
lions Is Monday, 31st Octo- 
ber. teas. hi j 


University of 
Oxford 

. In association with . 
St. Catherine’s College 
UNIVERSITY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMICS 
(OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH AND 
MATHEMATICAL 
ECONOMICS} 


•_ Applications are Invited. 
Stipend according to age on 
the scale CrTlBO to £10,083. 
■The post will be hold J6fii 
riih e Tutorial Falic 
cpnomfes: to which 

lege posts 


with e Tutorial Fellowship 
economies; to which en od 
tiOfiel stipend g attached 


rd, . Tho 

centra, 




















lb 


THETIMEJi HIGHER EDUCATION SUPP^^ ^ 


Universities 

continued 


Fellowships 


University of London 
London School or 


University of 
Manchester 


The 

Economics and Political 
Science 

And Imperial College of 
Science and Technology 

RESEARCH 
OFFICE RSHIP IN 
THE BUSINESS 
HISTORY UNIT 


SENIOR 

FELLOWSHIPS 


Application* Invlled Tor 
Slmnn Heaiurrli Fellowships 
In any or thn Snrlul ScIpiilhs. 
Iniludlnn Lnw und Education. 


tenable rturlun tlia aruilornlc 
session 1914 /BA. Stipends 


■nirmallj within the rminn n( 
£7. 1 DO — £14.123 p.a. cKlinoii 
He so arch Kellowslilpsl or 
£13,915 - £16.925 p.a. 

tSirnon Sonior nea/.urcli Fnl- 
lavvahlpa l nr curd] nn In tllial- 
If trot Iona and: nkporlenre. 


Applii mlona are Invited 
rur nppjintmrnt in u |~l n- 
settrcli orfUortlilp in thu 
Dualneaa History Unit, 
which la bated at thn Lon- 
niin Srlianl of Economics. 
It la proposed to make a 
thrnn year research 


uppnlni nietii in any Held 
or nmMirrn buslneaa hla- 


Appllcnt Ions lire Invited fur 
He I law nr tli Fellowship* In 
odvaiu-ed work in the field of 
Political Economy ilnr hiding 
Public Administration i. 

fill ponriit within the ranfie 
£7, ISO — £20.300 p.a. urccird- 
Inn to nuallflratlona and ox- 
perlencH. 


tury. Tim duties »f 'the 
person uppifliiinrt mill be 
t«i dnvrlnp lhi> ninniuJi 
lirllvliles of tin- Jins Innas 
Hlsfurv Him nr LSE; there 
niav on nn opportunity to 
iiurNripniir in tinrlorxratJii- 
aie ipnchlnn. A Ph.n or 
e/itilvnliint okporlRtiro In 
rrqitlrod. 


Anfiulnciiieiit will be on 
thn sal ary anile Tor Ha- 
search Ofrirorh I A or 
*7' lOO in (11,615 a year 
XI.IBfl a vnar London 
Allowance. in iissonsrini 
inn *tiirtlii|i salary. ruiitlcJ- 
<ii*u 1 1 iiii will fin nl von ici 
dual Iflrui limn, ape und !■*. 
unr leiicn. 


these Kplluwslilps urn not 
awarded for nostnradudir- 

study anil applfciuils si Id 

have erne rlnili e vvhliJi will 
• lunllfy i» i nrry mil u snlistan- 
llul plri-fi nf original n-sitnrrli. 
LmjnlrleM nlinut tlio aropii of 
Ilia f-nlluwahlpn ure tvnl- 
comed. Ftirilmr purl l.iilurs 
and applii-Btlon forma t return- 
ee bln by Ueieiiil/er I at) ure 
obtnlnabln I rum thn Registrar 
(Academic Staffing)- The Uni- 
versity. Mnni-haster MIS 9PL. 


POLYTECHNIC OF THE SOUTH BANK 
Borough Road, London SE1 OAA 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS POLICY AND 
MARKETING 


LECTURER, GRADE II 
IN COMMUNICATIONS 


(0.6 Fractional appointment) (Ref: BSD) 


A lecturer Is required to fill a newly-created post as 
Communications Tutor to the BEC HND and BtC HNC In 


Buslnafi8 Studies. A knowledge of communications In relation to 
BEC Higher National requirements Is essential. 

The poet is initially a fractional appointment at 0.6 of a full-time 
post. 

Salary will be in the range: 

LecturerGradell: £4,329 (xio- £6,940 per annum, plus 
£690 London Allowance. 


Application forma are available from the Staffing Office, Tel: 
01-928 8969, Ext. 2355. 

be 2iit ! tetobir 19M P * °* eomplBtad a PP |lcatlon forme will 


Plnnnn state for wlilrh Ful- 
li i\vahi|> delulla urc ronulrr 
und quote ref. 1 1 6/8 2/TH ES. 


delulla urc . roftuiri*(l 
i. 

H2 


Anplliut Icin fiiruiN. 

furtiicr poriliziilarn arid un 
area mi i i,r the current 
work of Ilia nimliinsfi. irifl- 
tnry llnil arc nvallabln. on 
rnrtiipi of a stamped, 
ad ill- tiHitnd envelope, from 
tnfl AAilMani fipcroturv 
ALiidemlrl H 6 1 0 . The 
London School of Einnit- 


University of 
London 


AUSTRALIAN STUDIES 
CENTRE 


al f hi. 

JN6TLTUTE OF 


mini. 1 1 ought cut ' Strnnt. 
London WC2A 2AE. 


■' I* liilPiiilod that inter, 
vlnvve for thin pant nhauld 
iao« h S! t <l I'l November 
E" T. h " * date for 

J" ihornfore 
31 October 1983. HI 


COM M ON W E A LTH 
STUDIES 

ApnllcutlniiK are invited 
From sulruhly cjualiriad 
ncademir staff at Drltfsli 
utiivernitlas und paly- 
CnrhnlcH for 


AUSTRALIAN 

STUDIES 

FELLOWSHIPS 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 


The person appointed will be required to teach on a range of 
first degree and other courses. Applicants should be honours 
graduates, and preferably have a higher degree. Teaching 
experience and an active interest in research would be 
advantageous. 

Salary Scale: £8, 31 *-£12,228 (bar) - £13,125, with initial 


placing depending upon approved previous experience. 
Financial assistance towards the cost of removal expenses may 


be available. 


Further particulars and application forms may be obtained from 
the Personnel Officer, Dundee College of Technology, Bell 


?*^ e *j? un£ k e LP^/ 1HG, with whom applications should be 
lodged by 21 October 1983. 


Thn 
/a Mat 


Fa down hi pit 
•q those 


Introducing p, 
and lontlnulnq 


Cj 


Miscellaneous 


available* 

Inrantod In 
■ lanlMi’ant 

Australian content " Into 
purt of thnlr loursni and 
may he hold In an 
appropriate department of 
Australian 


Sunderland 
Polytechnic 
Faculty of Science 

Depnrtmant or Biology 

LII/SL IN 
RECOMBINANT 
DNA TECHNOLOGY 


any approved ... 

university or rollaga of 


Salary 


Thn 


Si 


Harlow Theatre Trust 
Ltd 

DIRECTOR 


advDiitnd gducatlon. 
Fellowships 
periods or 

Tmilnemlon 1 wfi?" cpnaltt 

,r .ar." 


«lT*re.'- ifo.'Ska 


fr- Vi, ER* 

W 1 year, and 


8L: To. 6 di- 

BAR £13.448. 


a Pad fled 


J >f air 

Mi? W t 1 • "JS^nnahaj 'pro AT 

fifli.583 


iiuir oi i< 



Brighton Polytechnic 

PROJECT 
DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICER 
(Research £7,895- 
£8,808) 


. ni.uOid 

• ,BV * , .._7. l L ,, .r arch ("JPrcienca 
Honeiic manipulation 


Brighton 


# 


Harlow Theairn 
S.-:.£_ n _ n,Jlr " *> D(r_ni*or for 


aairavan, 
-In- 


matra- 


Tru»r 
•ai:tor for 
HarLow'a 


Applfcutlon 
jivu llab l a from 


... Edueutlui 

vuuauanv for xchaoln an 
.tho local coinmunuy. lo b 
reapanaibln For thp dn: 

Bay ertlatlr work or 
company. 


lo bn 
uny-lo- 


tli a 


Torm* am 

wnulth Studies. 27-2B 
fLyPf 2 1 • Bquora . London 
Should bn 
19s!f ned 18 Novtnbar 


I n C Vhe?;* " ' "° D -" 


Po^ySoholo for two 7 year 
sf raaaarch 


programme ol 
mlo lllnhar edu 
ported by CNA 


cation (UP- 


eitablTal! Vn “actlVe re - ; 
2?SS C ‘* A P^ 22» Bm,, ? <, ln , th,a 
S r r%p.^*?2. 0 a P aVSh °Ug* 
oi;<:omR,,ny 


aama awaronees 
llr 


atatlatlaal mothod. 


AA Dcvolop- 

_nd 
male 


good computing nkUla^i 


, Further .detalla and 


• . U.vmn a.IO ap- 

plication forma rrom tno 
Pirionnal Officer, Drlnht- 
on Polyteolmlc, Moulae- 


“. trained teachor. 
laannJilQ axperlnrlre 


probjjb||j 

ba vveiT vws* , i/""n’ l r.t a A,' 


tea* 

Baric 

SSShij i"qu he [ 'The gal hry ‘far 


obtalnecTfroiii the- Ponon- 


Polytechnic, ' Me 

O4to6af>Tr pjln0 dBte " 


>|no .'date Tj 



Sei* 1 .Wl* PUrri'culqrn ■ 
end .latter of appllm 


Toi— Ronnr Pera 


Ployhouxn. . piuyiioi 

RWffl * Tn lop hoi 


, b* ob t- li!$?f r Bqu“re’d, CB " 
H17 



htff’* 3 \ nover Street, P 


Colleges of Higher Education 


LOOC 



Atlirofa Gogledd Ddwytain Cymru 
The North East Wales Institute 


of hiRhf:i education 


' ^Hong Kong Polytechnlo 
Department of Building & Surveying 





■!i ' 


in Quantity Surveying 


k ‘k 


« n.ioige mam 




1 dyn>n > | P qualH led edobufdant, wltha. 

toiBapiohdlo this, ■ V 


; CaraldatMi • rivmii ll«aua.-(4i a 'mhii 1 ■ . ■ . 


Mw«W^h#VB (B) a ' good hofious 'ddfirea' of lOfofMutenni ^' 
i; jivanc^d ■ ppqclal 1st.- quallRo alloc or wtHiwiw-* 
«^qri°nM in a aMniethed ,fteidi and ’.(by cubsUiuTai professional 
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King Alfred^ College HI 

Winchester™ 


PRINCIPAL 


The Governors invite applications for ih e n*i , 
Principal to succeed Mr Martial Rose who is 
the end of the Summer Term 1984. ^ 


The College is a Group 7 College of Higher Ed^ 
and the salary range is £21,903 lo £22, 905 


The appointment is residential. The person a DDO kM 
will be e committed Christian snd P a 
member of the Church of England or of a CtiorZ 1 
communion with it. u * 


The closing date for applications will be ihe a. 
November, 1983. 44 


Further details may be obtained from the Clerk lo the 
Governors, King Alfred’s College, Winchester S02 
4NR. Tel: Winchester 62281. m 


DORSET 


INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MANAGEMENT 


Salary Range: 

£10, 683-El 3,443 


Applications are Invited for the post of senior lecturer h 
the Department of Management. Preferred subject arcalt 
Marketing/Business Policy though appointments bi the 


field of developing Inter-personal skills for managers vri 
be considered. 


The successful a 
DMS course an 


llcant will be closely Involved with lie 
its development. 

Applicants should hold an appropriate degree and levs 
relevant Industrial experience. Higher qualifications woiAf 
be an advantage. 

Closing date: Thursday, 20th October 1983. 

Write, enclosing SAE, for further Information to fa 
Director's Secretary, Dorset Institute of HtgM 
Education, Walliadown Road, Poola BJ12 6BB. w 
(0202) 524111, Ext. 240. 


Bulmershe College of Higher Education 


• .. Required for January 1984: 

LECTURER II/SENI0R LECTURER 
IN DRAMA 

To teaoh on Major and Minor courses In Rim and Drama 
the BA Honours (Combined Studies) programme. Acad** 
specialization In 20th Century Theatre essential. Expert*"* 8 
practical Drama will be an advantage. 

Further details and application lorma may be obtained fromthi 
Deputy Principal fmES 1), Bulmershe College ol WJ 
Education, Woodlands Avenue, Earley, Reading R$ ™ 


Tel: Reading (0734) 863387. • 

Completed forme to be returned by 19th October 18» 


Barkihlra County Council h an equal opportunity employ*. 


La Sainte Union 


College of Higher 


luca.tion 
The Avenue 


Southampton CoU*J 
of Higher Education 
Hampshire 


Southampton 809 6HB 
Tel: (0703) 28761 
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Research & Studentships cont 



a UNIVERSITY 


Oepartmenl of Aeronautics and 
AitronautJci 

Research Assistant 

Computational Method* In 
Boundary Layer* 

topkaliMS are Invited for the post of 
Iteureh Assistant to work on corrv 
outiBonal methods for three-dlmen- 
gonat boundary layers. The work Is 
supported under a pant from the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment A good working 
toftfedga of large-scale computa- 
tional methods Is desirable. Part of the 
duties wli be to assist Professor G. M. 
(jin In rumlng the 1985 Southempton 
Meeting on Complex Turbulent Flows. 
Oftfeiu will be encouraged to work 
(or a higher degree. 

Applicants should have a good honours 
degree. The appointment Is for three 
yurs duration. The salary 1$ In the 
rv« £6310 to £8,530. The starting 
date should be not later than 1st 
November 1983. 

Application*, together with curricu- 
lum vitae and the names and 
addraiias of two referaet. should 
bo sant to Professor G. M. Lilley. 
Oapartmsnt of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics, University of South- 
ampton, Southampton S09 9NH. 


University of Oxford 

MHtlirnmiirnl Institute 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

Appllratlonn urn Invlled 
lor two poatcJoi lural no- 
search Amhlnnlo runded 
by a urunt from Ihn SERC 
to Dr J. n. Murray to not 
up a Conire rur Mulhnmn- 
tlcal Biology. Thn Annln- 
tanta will work with Dr 
Murray on Interdisciplin- 
ary mnthemotlcs/blosi-l - 
encea research In modell- 
ing thn tiuuoration ol 
pattern and form In mor- 

E lioganeals. thn harinoicj- 
Inetlca of drug absorp- 
tion and othnr areas. Pre- 
ferenen will be nlvan to 
thosa with a background 
In appllad mathcmaili a 
and wftli soinn n uni nr Ira I 
analysis exnerlnnco in par- 
tial differential equations. 

The Bppolntinenta are 
from 1st January 1984. or 
from a mutually aitrneablo 
data, for one year in the 
rirst Inaiunen. Salary Is 
dependent on aou (range 
£7.1 90— £fi .330). 

Applicants nhnulil mid a 
curriculum vltan with the 
names of two referees be- 
fore* 3 1st October to Dr J. 
D. Murray. Mathematical 
Institute. 24— BO St. (Jllen. 
Oxford 0X1 3LB. HU 


Adult Education 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 
BEAMISH HALL 
ADULT RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 

Post of 

PRINCIPAL (Group 1) 

Applications are invited from persons with suitable 
qualifications and experience for the post of Principal 
at Beamish Hall Adult Residential College. 

Candidates intending to apply should have a graduate 
or ecmivalent qualification and successful relevant : 
experience ijt mainstream, adult, education.* An ability 
to promote the College throughout the region will also 
be necessary. 

The salary for the post will be at the maximum point of 
the range for Group 1 Principals as laid down in the 
Burnham Farther Education Report (£14,802 w.e.f. 1st 
April, 1983). . The post is residential and 
accommodation is provided at the College rent free. 
Further detaiU and application forma returnable by 21st 
October, 1983 can be obtained from Ihe Director of 
Education, County Hall, Durham, on receipt of a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 


General Vacancies 


" 1 ' THE VOLTAIRE FOUNDATION 

Applications are Invited for the post of 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

on grade IB of the University salary acale (£6,310-29, 878 ). 
P*pp«t tnvohrea the collation and proof-reading of text* and co nwiy tarteator 
Sf ^pteto works of Voltaire, tho checking of references anddmtarwoAal 
nature, and the preparation of entries lor ahl^raphy wrtogatm 
Volta*™, 1630-1880. AppRoame should have an excellent grasp erf the! jrenoh 

S and a good understanding of tha oonvanttona of textual “Wmara, 
ind enumeratlve WbHograplw and scholarly annotrtton. A metho d”! 
and close attention to detail are essential, and . a famIRerky wm 
“JPirt* editing is desirable. Tha appointment will be for one year In toe 

*PPtto*Uona, with a curriculum vita# and tha namaa and ^Jftaaaea of wo 
• grea should ba submitted in writing to the Executive Director, Voltatr* 
[^Foundation; Taylor InaUtutton. Oxford OX1 SNA. 


Of Further Education 


Inner London 
Ediiciitlon 
Authority 
London College of 
Furniture 

4 1/71 lliiinl. 

I.ijiiiIoii hi II. A 

Tr-I: No. 01-247 I y b ^ 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 
OF MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
TECHNOLOGY 
(Burnham Grade IV) 

Due lo Ilia promolluii ul 
Ini' prcitnnt Ituliltir to ,lic 
I’rlnrlpalaliln of uuoihnr 
i-ullngn Ho- ubuvu iiud will 
bniBmr vuiaui from thn 
1*1 January 19R4. 

Thn Cullr-iii-'s |]ii[>nrl- 
niBnt of Munir nl In*, ru- 
nt rut Tochnoiony lion b.i- 
cuinx u unlnun eblahllsli- 
mnnl In thn firld or lnstru- 
mnnl making, orferlng a 
i-aiiao of uiivnnLi.il mid 
nun -advanced ■ oiu-hps ul 
sdudy vnlldntart by DETEC. 
and tha City und Guilds. 

Tha Dopartment has IB 
full-time machine staff, 
supported by visiting tor- 
turers and well equipped 
worknhopa. laboratories 
and other raclllllev. 

Candidates should bn 
well qualified, have some 
educational axparlem-e and 
proven sucreae in un 
nsnart of the music In- 
dustry. 

Salary: On an . In- 

cromnnial scale within tho 
range or £1 4 . 1 48-£ 1 3. 849 
plus £987 Inner London 
Allownnco. 

Further details and uu- 
plication forme are avall- 
Hble Trom Tho Clerk to tlie 
Governors at tho College. 

ILEA Is an equal oppor- 
tunities employer. H7 


Inner London 
Education 
Authority 
South West London 
College 

Business Education 
Department 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 

Couris Director for 
DEC Higher 

Raqulrad for January 
1984 a Principal Lecturer 


Administration 


to ba l-asponnlblo for the 
DEC Higher Diploma and 
Certificate courses within 
the Business Education 


•v &bW& 2 jsr fiffisgs. 

must hold • relevant de- 

• 8PlEffl«.TK?a:V«»"SS 

required to ' provide 
academic end administra- 
tive leadership of an Inte- 
grated teem. Managerial 
experience and an Innova- 
. tlve approach ara eaaon-' 


Salary seals i Principal 
Lecturer — 

£13.938 Jlbarj £18.7441 
plus £987 inner London 
allowance. 

Assistance may. ba nlvan 
towarda housahold. remov- 
al expanse*. Further de- 
tails and form of aopilca-. 
lion returnable -within 14 
days rrom Deputy Admi- 
nistrative Offlrar. South 

ILEA la so equal oppor- 
tunitlas employer. ht 


Somerset County . 
Council 

'Yeovil College, Yeovil 

AppHoatlona are Invited 
for the poat of 

PRINCIPAL 

Duties to continence. Me* 
1984. 

:The vadniicy la ;cs used by 
the retirement of Hie nro- 
sent Principal. Mr. Fred 
lanes. Yeovil College en- 
Joyi b notional reputation 



ASSISTANT 

PRONUNCIATION UNIT 

The four staff in the Unit are responsible for providing an advisory service 
for news readers and other programme staff in the English Language 
Service throughout the BBC on the correct pronunciation of unusual 
words and names, English and foreign. The successful candidate will be a 
graduate with a knowledge of several modern languages or extensive 
training in phonetics, a methodical mind, experience in indexing, accurate 
typing and tact. 

Salary £7,758 ~ <£10,127. Based Central London. Relocation expenses 
considered. 

Contact us immediately for application form (quote ref. 2944/TH S and 
enclose s.a.e.) BBC Appointments, London, YV3A 1AA. Tel. 01-580 3334. 

We are an Equal Opportunities employer 


000 


Project Adviser 

Posts in MSC 

The Manpower Sendees Commission la responsWe, on behalf ol Ihe 
Secretaries <rf Stale lor Employment, Education and Setanca, and 
\Wea.tof IrrxrfemefrfationdtheTar^lc^midVbcationflt Education 
Initiative (TVEI) In cotiabofalion with local education authorities in 
England end WaJea. The^ TVEI Unit oMhe MSC wishes to appoint a 
number of Advisers who wll t» responsWe to assisting LEAa In 
planning, and Implementing TVEI projects; tor liaison wwi schools and 
cotegeateMnfl part to U» project and for monitoring the progress ol 
projects against the alrrto. criteria and coal e slim ales agreed with LEA'a. 
Each adviser wi be responsible tor monitoring a number ol protects 
wilHn a reOon or area ol the country and considerable travelling Is 
therefore Involved. 

Candidates should be quaMed teachers with a strong commitment lo 
the development of technical and vocational education, and should 
have wide teachlng/advtoofy experience. Including experience ala 
senior level In secondary or further education Institutions in 

1 England or Wales. 

Appointments wlU be oHerad on a 2 year secondment with options tor 
extension up to a maximum total period al 5 yesni. MSC Invaea 
applications from interested practKioners. 

loforwardMl 




28th October 1883. 


«4P6.by 
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clans, sensitivity ana vi- 
sion. 

salary: hurrihsm. .Orpun 
5, £ap.S44' imss>.' It .Is. 
likely IhSttlia Poll ape will ; 
baconiB group • 


Announcements 




The Unlveralty of 
Leeds 

arrics or Tim Bnr*«r > 

■ APpilro tloiiR are Jnvltsd 
from nraduataii (or pnnpls 
with Rlmllur qiinllllra- 
tlanii) wllli oxpnrinnBin or 
Intornst In pumulnii a 
career In rinanrlsl ad mi- 
nlatratlon for « post ot 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

whlrh Is ttvsllnhjn lin- 
nindlately. Tim sucronsful 
candidate will have the 
opportunity to gbin • «x- 
psrlencs .it>. Hi* nnuorlsl 

B caountlnu arau or Uw 
liner's .Office. 

Salary on the 1A nrndr 
of the salary Bruin for 
Adpitnlatratlve Stall 

t£6.3l0— £1 l.615> accord- 
ing to ago, qunl irh-a IIimih 
ntid nxparinnes. 

. Furthor uurtH-uiorn jnsy 
bo ohtulnod rrom thh 14.011- 

K trsr. thn Unlvnmlty. 

esds LSB • 0JT . nupUrin 
reroronm numhor 1 l 7/Bo/ 
,00. Closing dots for op. 
nllnutlons 24 - 1 OctqUnr 


Scholarships 

University of 
• Leicester 

UNIVERSITY 
. RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIP IN 
THE HISTORY OF 
• ART . 

1 i^SolSSilRti 

Of tlin nnn» 0 l YoImb of 
£9.43 0. Plus fees. .IwnnUJo 
•in th« nopartniont ol tlia 
, History oi Art mi thin uni* 
■ varsity ' na soon bb 

pOBBjblO. 


bo olitulnoci rrom Ihh nog- 

K trur. thn Unlvnrnlty. 

ands LSB 0JT. aUPti»lP 


1 . Tho Si.ltoloIrshiP oorc-lpp 
(hs opportunity of pjlu 
■ uiidn.rnroduaro .tsBcning. 
within thn Dopsrtinnnt. 
the moln tssrhlrtn oroasar 
: which ora Europeun art 
(nnd, «omn ifrrhUsoiiiral 

i .bwss-^aplr'T „ 

i:ri'.w- xsi VrK “fs 


Overseas 


s Commission 


ASSOCIATE DEPUTY 
FOR EXTERNAL 

AFFAIRS 

richKiond college 

, The American' International 
College of London 
An expanding Imenuulojinl liberal i 
arts university coIIcm vrilh sludoni* 

' from over 70 aaiiom is seeking 
canttidaics (or tho position of 
Anociale Deputy for External 
Afftira. Areni of icaponilWIHy 
Indudc Bdlvilies In tlurfont recmll- 
ntcni. public rclsllons, and alumni/ 
parent relations. Petition available 
Immediately. • i 
Applicants should hove previous 
experience in Recmlimeni. Public 
Relation i and potieri B«hI com- 
munkatlons amt writing iklDc. 
Admlnblmtlve exporfajira. Includ- 
ing kowlcdge of coaiptiterixcd re- 
cords and fundraising would bo 
helpful: InierrmtlMuO and revlll- 
.cultural experience highly, detlr: 
able. Knowledge of Anjericitri style 
ub[ vastly • BdiwettoB U esscuiHOl. ■■ 

' AppUeants miiu be 'prepared lo 
travel. 

Salary range for the position is 
. £10, TOO to £12.000 depending on • 

. experience. Submit detailed resume 
. wi|h names end addresses of at tout 
three refetcricoa to Mr; Dale R. 
Mitchell, Deputy- io iHo Preilckat 
for External Affairs, Richmond 
College, Queens Road.' Richmond, 
Surrey TW10 6JP. England. 

REMINDER 

Copy for 
• Classified 
Advertisements in 
the 

:i ; - THES 

should arrive not . 

Jaterthan 
10am Monday 1 r •• 
proceeding 
^ ^vpubliQatloh >■ : 


UNIVERSITY 
OF NATAL 

Department ol Education 
Durban, South Africa 

Applications are liwltod from 
suitably quallllad parsons 
regardless ot sox, religion, race, 
colour or national origin lor 
appointment to the port ot: 

LECTURER 

IN 

EDUCATION 

Candidates ' wffl be required to 
inlroduce and leach couraea In 
Curricutom Develop nranl. il will be 
an advantage If applicants can 
oner courses In the specie! 
methods of leaching a school 
subject. 

For Ws port a minimum 
quaincatfon Is a Masters Degree. 
Thfa port la available from lei July, 
1984- 

Salary In the range: 

R12967- R22 173 pa: 

The commencing artery nolch will 
bo dopendeM on the quaSHoaUona 
and/or experience ol the 
auocaestul applicant. In addition, a 
service bonus oi 93% ol one 
month's salary la payable annually, 
Application forms, further 
- particulars of Iha port and 
Information on pension, medical 
aid, group insurance, aiaff bursary, 
housing loan and. subsidy, 
schemes, long leave conditions 
and travelling expanses On lire! 
appointment. are obtainable from 
the Secretary, South African 
Universities Office, Chichester 
House, 278 High Hdbom. London 
WClV THE or ihe Registrar, 
University of Natal, King George V 
Avdnua, Durban 4001. with whom 
appnoalforia, on the prescribed 
form, must be lodged not later titan 
1st December, 1883 quoting the 
reference D 140/83. 1 


''*lv \ 


' fl-J V 1 *! . . ■ 




TEACH ON 
EXCHANGE 
IN USA 


Qiiallfloct Brlllal; 

(oarhars/Kiuturnra or all 
aubJarta wltli fl your a nx- 
pnrlant.-D ruprnntly 

t nail) Inn rull-ttma In tha 
UK arn Invited , to apply 

( oi- nost ro past axtHannp 
ppolnimnnrn la tha_OSA 
during the ‘ 19B4/BB 
paurtoRilr yonr. .:!>•. 


IW^Sf 


an and aoclitl . security • 
gilts nnrnguarded. Travel > 
tpnnans and a ruat.'af- IIV-- l» , 
in allowance are iiayaltle. .1 


Furlltor ilmgllR Bitd.nn. J . 

pilcatian forniB TEp ■ . i ■, . 

r4t. Tim. Control BUragu. . ‘ 

. Sdrmour Mows -. Ifouaa. . ■ r. - X 
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■been i. eat tendon;.,- I a. ■ ... g Q ... 
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Overseas , continued 


I NGEE ANN POLYTECHNIC 

Republic of Singapore 

Invites applications from suitably qualified persons for appointment as 
Lecturing Staff in the following Departments/Cenlres: 
a) Building 

b) Electrical and Electronic Engineering 
c) Mechanicar Engineering 
d) Shipbuilding and Repair Technology 
e) Mathematics and Science 

The Institution 

Ngee Ann Polytechnic Is a premier Government Polytechnic offering diploma 
courses equivalent to HND standard. The Polytechnic has a student enrolment of 
4,900 and afull-time academic staff strength of 308 in the current academic year. 
The student population is expected to increase to 9,000 by 1 986 with a 
proportionate Increase in staff strength. The current annual operating budget of 
$1 6.5m Is expected to be increased to $70m. The medium of instruction is English. 

Qualifications 

Candidates must have a good and recognised University Degree and/or 
professional qualifications in a relevant field and have at least two years relevant 
Industrial/leaching experience. However, preference will be given to candidates 
with experience/expertise in the following areas: 

a) Building 

Electrical Engineering, Building Services and Environmental Engineering. 

b) Electrical and Electronic Engineering 

( 1 ) Power & Industrial Electronics 

(2) Telecommunication (Digital Communication & MtorowaveTechnoloov) 

(3) Computer Control & Instrumentation 
(4) Robotics & Automation 

(5) Computer/MIcroproceBsor Technology & Application 
(6) Electronic Measurement 

c) Mechanical Engineering 

(1) Computerised Machining 
(2) Robotics 
(3) CAD/CAM ' 

(4) Instrumentation & Control 
(5) Refrigeration & Air-Condiltonlng 
(6) Computer Application 
(7) Engineering System Design 

d) Shipbuilding and Repair Technology - 

E^Iro-Sno/Sy h0r ° En9ln00r,n9, Shipbulldlng/Shlp Design and Marine 

e) Mathematics and Science 

re»l“h7„cr p KsX^ ,0 S®>h8r with experience In teaching and 

Gross Annual Emoluments 

Gross Annual Emoluments range from S$27,1 1 3-S$94,828 
[The present rate of exchange Is El = SS3.23) 

. • The above figures Include a current 13-month allowance and a 22% 

employer's contribution to. the Singapore Central Provident Fund 

. - 

iQ&isa&s 1 rKasar™"""™'-® 

• v Terms and Conditions of Service 

;; 

^ ls0 b ! 8 " 9lblS ,orms <llcal/danlal benefits. memberahlp 
• Provident Fund, free air passages for employee, wife and children M 

8 N® nce * housing allowance, commuted board and lodging 

atowarwe, baggage altowance, etc. Applicants wilt be auootieri 3 

terms andcondlllons of service If they are shortlisted for interview. ’ 

Applications 

„ 

* ; APBM ijw oloieon W^ail^edtekieinek ' i;-- A : 

pan no p TOO a%a R 'h(V»tii* '• • 

I ; Posweetofal Risjaaroh !. 
, , Fellowships 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


STATE OF KUWAIT 

University of Kuwait 

University of Kuwait Invites applications for the posts of Professors Amni 
Professors and Lecturers, for the academic year 1984/85 tenahin , 
September 1984, to the following disciplines: r 1s1 


1 FACULTY OF SCIENCE 

(I) Mathematics Department 

(II) Phya|cs Department 

(III) Biochemistry Department 

(Iv) Botany and Microbiology 
Department 

(v) Zoology Department 
(vl) Geology Department 


Computer Science, Numerical Analysis, Statistics. 

Electronics, Atomic Physics, Molecular Physics, Theoretical 
■ nysic8i 

Biochemical Genetics or Enzymology. 

(Visiting Professor for a contract of one or two years) 

Genar^Zootogy Com P ara,lve Animal Physiology, 

Geophysics-Tectonics, Crystallographer Mineralogist 
Metamorphic Petrologist, Isotope Geochemistry. 


2 FACULTY OF ARTS 
(I) Arabic Language & 
Literature Department 
(il) History Department 


Segment L,,erature and Criticism, Grammar and Morphology. 


(Ill) Philosophy Department 
(Iv) Psychology Department 


(v) Sociology &Soclal 
Work Department 


3 FACULTY OF LAW 
(i) Private Law Department 
(il) international Law 
Department 


History ol the Ancient Near East, History of Africa, Hlstoryol 
Arab Islamic Civilization. 1 

Islamic Philosophy. 

Organizational Psych., Experimental Peych., Physiological 
Psych., Counselling (especially with family). Learning* 
Psycholinguistics. * 

Cultural Anthropology, Pre-Hiatorfc Archaeology, Physical 
Anthropology, All Fields of Soolology, All Fields of Social W« 


ds of Soolology, All Fields of Social Work. 


Civil Law, Comparative Law. 

Public International Law, Private International Law, 


4 FACULTY OF SHARI’ A AND ISLAMIC STUDIES 


(t) FlghandOsoulAI 
Ffqh Department 

(II) TafeeerandHadeeth 
Department 

(III) AqeedahandDaa'wah 
Department 

(Iv) FlqhMuqaranft 
Seyaaah Shara’lah 
Department 


AIFIqh. 

Tafseer, Hadeeth. 

Aqaedah, Daa'wah. 

Seyasah Shara’lah, Flqh Muqaran. 


5 « ACULTY 0F COMMERCE, ECONOMICS & POLITICAL SCIENCE 

ill AnAAtmtlMH fiNfi a » . _ 


(l) fiSSSnSSS , Coun ting Jnformallon^ale'm'eAc^ntinsTh&ory. Financial 

.... Apartment Accounting, Advanced Accounting. 

nSS£ 9 ^ dmln,8,rat,on Marketing, Finance, Organization and Peraonnel, Industrial 
Department Management. 

Economies Department (Lecturer or Asst. Prof.) Economic History (Econ. Thought), 


(|v) Political Science 
Department 
(v) Statistics and 

Ineurance Department 

(vl) Public Administration 
Department 


(Lecturer or Absl Prof.) Economic History (Econ. Thought), 
Economlo Theory (Welfare Economics). 

Political Research Methodology, Comparative Politics, 
International Relations, Polltloal Ideology. 

APP 1 Hod Statistics. Computer (Preferable Statistical Computing), 

Public Administration. 


8 ? F ENGINEERING & PETROLEUM 

D^rtSS rlna Man^'amon^nm 011101 Engineering, Construction 

M gpgWM : 

Communicaton Systems, Controls Systems Theory. Efeeirow 
Circuits and Devices. 

■ " DepaS!ent Erifl,ni6r,na f rof 0 Thermal-Fluid Sciences, Steam and 

..... wepenm am . TtaWnoa, Refrigeration arid Air-condition! ng, and related 

" nVri. subjects. 

V D&1Srt fl,n,ar,nfl i ' LfoJ' p .r°f-orProf.) Kinetics. Reaotor Design an dCataf)^ 

panment Adsorption end Ion Exchange, Corrosion and Electrochemk®! 

! ..’ Engineering .Desalination, Natural Gas Processing, Air and 

Water Pollution, Multicomponent Distillation with Industrial 

Experience In Petroleum Refining. 

7 ^ J.fA gULTYPF EDUCATION 

1 SpSS|^^ edli “ M,> " KHi^artenandEleTanaryEduoaaon. ; 

• : , • fiHftjSS' I '“InjrttontArabta Language and CMJdren 


(Iv) Chemical Engineering 
Department 


u ‘ e rature) l EdJ^ , *B^^r uauoD 
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Eeverhulme Report 

- a four page edited version of the final report of the 
programme. First published in the THES May 27, 
1983. Price 25p 

Information T echnology 


An eight page report on the latest development of IT in 
our universities, polytechnics and colleges. First 
published in the THES June 17, 1983. Price 80p 
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Education & Training 
for Employment 




— A further report on this very important area, of" 
-education examines developments Which have taken" 
place since last year. First published in the THES July 
1, 1983. Price 70p 
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THES Peer Review 




—A six page reprint (4 pages of editorial matter) combining two 
surveys carried out by the THES to discover how academics in 
eight disciplines regard the standing of their subjects. First 

O _ • _ ' - K . 1 ■■ 1 Ann l A , 1 ADO 


published in the THES December 1982 and August 1983. 
Price 50 d 


Price 50p 1 ’ 

All prices include postage and packing within the UK y but not hand delivery or Red Star delivery. 

Enquiries about other reprints available, should 
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Linda Bartlett at the address below 
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Monday 


Thursday 


Plying westwards from Lagos into a 
ironical sunset is a memorable, colour- 


tropical sunset is a memorable, colour- 
ful and uplifting experience. We are 
brought uown ro earth in more ways 


than one by the seemingly intermin- 
able formalities of passport and visa 
control, exchange control, health 
control etc all carried our slowly in a 
hot, dusty corridor at Kotokn Airport. 
We then reclaim our baggage which 
includes such basics as paper, pens, 
textbooks and many photocopied 
handouts, because of the I ini i ted re- 
sources here. 


All Ghana's universities have been 
officially close since mid-May for poli- 
tical reasons. We have, through the 
lobbying of the WAEC, been given 
permission to use the school of admi- 
nistration for the training session. The 
campus is beautiful but snows signs of 


decay and neglect. There is no money 
or equipment for repairs and much 
other equipment is unusable because 
of the absence of, often minor, spare 
parts. 


We then see (he very welcome sight 
of the British Council rep fina ii 


The polytechnics in Ghana, being 
approximately equivalent to our col- 
leges of further education, arc still 


welcoming party from our hosts, the 
West African Examinations Council 
(WAEC). We have ulsn nttractcd the 
attention of large numbers of locals 
who wish to "help" with baggage, or. 
bccnusc "white = rich" in tTicir eyes, 
ask for cigarettes, money, nr try to sell 
us anything mid everything. Tins entire 
group then descends on the one cus- 
toms official who checks baggage. 
Chaos reigns, hut eventually all is 
sorted out and we reach our hotel 
before the iO.UDpm curfew. 


leges of further education, arc still 
open, hut a re suffering drast leal jy from 


a lack of usuahlc technical equipment 
and bonk. Even at Legon - me major 


Tuesday 


The course begins. It is difficult to 
convey the contrasts with the UK. The 
attitude to time is one example. We are 
picked up by conch at the hotel 40 
minutes late, which is regarded by old 
hands as not bad by African standards. 
We are taken to the University of 


university of the country - the library 
slock is totally out of date. The 
marketing section seems to consist of 
uhour half a dozen dated books on 
advertising in the UK. 

When the students occupied the 
universities in May, calling for n return 
to democracy, the government's reply 
was to close all three universities. The 
result of this is that there have been no 
final examinations held and conse- 
quently no graduates at all in Ghana 
last session. 

if and when they arc reopened - 
negotiations at the moment are only 
tentative - the first priority will be to 
complete the last academic session 
before a new intake can be admitted. 


Friday 


Ghana at Legoii where much formality 
and many speeches of welcome mark 
the official opening of the training 
session. 

We Are here to begin a process of 
|Ccalizatl6ri far commercial education 
in Ghana to eventually replace the UK 
examinations which they current I v 
use. The course is to train potential 
examiners for the WAEC, and over 
the next two and a half weeks, we are 


The trainees show signs of unrest 
because of their accommodation prob- 
lems - no running water and very 
limited sanitation. This is a common 


[ iroblem - our hotel lias running water 
or onlv about three hours each mom- 


for only about three hours each morn- 
ing. U's necessary to keep a supply In 


the bath for use. the rest of the day. 4 
The economic crisis is such that the 1 
currency is showing signs of collapse. 
The slate set minimum wage of 20 cedis 
per day. which compares to the take 
home pay of 4200 per week for a 
middle management accountant . 

needs to be seen in the light of prices 
such as a small loaf of breqt nt 420, 


to cover ail aspects of examining, 
.' besides syllabus development to cover 
the requirements of Ghana. This can 


the requirements of Ghana, This can 
dnly.be a good thing. At the moment, 
candidates take UK set examinations 
which arc very highly rated ho re but 
which are not relevant to their lives in 


[gs at 410 each and the ubiquitous 
lari-bar at 440, Petrol has doubled to 


, Ghana. For example , questions about 
1 hypermarkets ana use of credit cards 
. > ' • .must be meaningless- lo the students, 

; -2:; '.given the society . they; - live In.'- The' 
course content jpd examinations tthisi 
“ Pf thf society, A fine 

: . s '.'. 1 pWp*.but difficult to achieve in practice 
£.' especially in (he ; cur rent economic 
1. •y:/ ends;; - r ■ ■. . 

;V ,’ ■tMwft'Ot th«. first morning Isspcnt 

■: credentials oflrainccs. 

: about IS are excluded 

-. o - having tried lo Join the.coursc using 
f ■ forged Invitations. It would be Flalter- 
10 think that this was becaiisc of the 
.. academy content of the coiirse bill a 

l - mrnv Ii L a In *i.-- ... 


425 per gallon since April, is rationed 
to six gallons per week but because of 
shortage^, can Involve queuing for up 
to three days. Exchange rale conver- 
sions are quite complex. The official 
rate- Is about 44.5 to the £, but follow- 
irig negotiations with the IMF and to 
obtain foreign currency," It is possible 
to exphange travel cheques at -banks at 
444 in'th'e f . 


Saturday 

The course' , continues on Saturday 


me course' , continues on Saturday 
moyning. 8.30am* I2.3l|pm, following 
which we arc taken to see a 'perform- ■ 
nnec. of the National Folk Daqce 


Map. compass, emergency rations, 
strong shoes, hip-flask and whistle - 
no, the season is over for me, no more 
walking in the Peak, the Pentlands, or 
the Snowdon horseshoe, but back 10 
London and the Barbican (when Birk- 
beck's anti-social hours allow). Regu- 
lar readers of this column will know 
what a painful subject this is to me. I‘ve 
been a regular supporter of the Royal 
Shakespeare Compnny ever since they 
swanned down to London. On the 
whole it has been pleasure: support is 
support in my book, not conditional on 
a string of winners. 

Indeed to tell the truth (and to refute 
Bentham in passing), the psychology 
of the true regular is a bit sado- 


of the true regular is a bit sado- 
masochistic. We do like to have a go at 
our own side and some of the victories 
leave us cold. I'm tottering into the 
football metaphor. But I’ve worked 
that to death (I thank several corres- 
pondents and two old friends). 


I’ll only say this: that with patience 
id time (as Papa Kutuzor remarked). 


Rnd time (as Papa Kutuzor remarked), 
or by taking a long view of it. I'm no 
longer upset that in trying to keep up 
with my son (that psychologist fellow 
was quite right). I once deserted 
Arsenal for OPR - the wheel has 
turned full circle. 


No, just a brief paragraph on my 
other paradigm or both irrational 
loyalty and patience and time - as with 


QPR, the Labour Party is looking up a 
little at the moment. 1 was happy to 
accept the invitation of the ’'Neil 


Kinnock campaign" to attend a victory 


party at the Metropolc Hotel. Bright- 
on lost Sunday. (“Cash bar” said the 


card, and a surprising number of 
friendly journalists had rejoined the 
attack or hovered at half-back to buy 
the drink, always a good sign.) 


With forethought of the week (the 
year and the half decade) ahead of 


them, there was hardly a mood of mad 
triumphalism, but there was at least a 
very pleasant lack of furtiveness 
among the ever so many who claimed 
to have helped and to be still fit for 
another season. It contrasted well with 
trying to get old pals to admit whether 
they were still talking to Wxxxxn or 
Cxxxxxxxn. Regular supporters and 
the press seemed to radiate optimism 
that the new manager is a good thing 
and could stop the rot. It is the team 
that needs watching.. 

'Only the night before had 1 kitted 
up. as I have said, to return to the 
Barbican to show my painful loyalty. 
After all, Orwell did »io/ say that a 
writer could not be 0 member of a 

E olitical party, only not “a loyal mem- 
er" (well, I haven't mentioned him 
for three months). Indeed I showed 


for three months). Indeed I showed 
quite stupid courage by descending, 
for the firs^ time, to The Pit. The Pit ft, 
of course, the Barbican centre's.ver- 
sion of The Space and In Stratford, The 
Other Space, small and. flexi-seated. 


. The seating can eVeti be stripped 
right out for proraCnada-style produc- 
tions (which having such a well-trained 



Juggling 
with the 
sober truth 

I have been impressed with the way the 

' media has nil thmimh Ih« Hit,).,: i 


L/-J, r M me way me 

rtiedla has cut through the statistical 
haze around cuts In the National 


Shor t , sharp 

effects down iSte&ssaS? 

in the nit ■"-«*! 

Ill IHV JJll Elnure (Sylvia Coleridecl » s.. 
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given as Tartuffe or tE'ES 
Beautifully acted and in such!!??' 
conditions, the 

rings false: their old cnsemhlfl * 

?ia!mc“i: arealb0 “' SeC ’ ilfl,, 'fe 



Bernard Crick 


rally or on Arsenal's north bank. 


crasb-through-lt stuff. It was, indeed, 
Moliere's Tartuffe Itself, said to be the 


The original version of the play as 
privately performed by Louis XIV in 
1664, five years before he agreed to 


license it, was called Tartuffe ou T Hy- 
pocrite. Tartuffe is called “a hypocrite” 


Heal h Service and presented them 
clearly. Part of the reason is'* the 
reaction of those in the NHS, They do 


Heat h Service and presented (Heni . plans. 1 . 

JJJJSJ* Pai 2 of the reason is" the Where was ITN op the Friday nicht? 
S »h°SJ n i the NH 1' d0 ‘ Sho( * announcement of 4,000 joSsto 

Mias? 

rennJP^iS^t' w F y W fissure 'an Sir Keith , &cre tare of 

- State for Education. V • 


fe excise <yny the NABiiiggle the flgu 
• ■ ' i p l *!* y E*' hPf ' Pt'essure 'art Sir Keith, Sec 

- K II IR 


dj , 'l rTO-. <w hc ivnaaiesex 
•PolytwMcrv Whehyqiradd the tqtals 

U ti hey 1 ^. dEV88 ^ lin 6- 0ver 4,000 
academic, jobs have, gone in thd 1 uhi- 

venitv snnthfc ...i.u , 


.iakiqg 6 with.'thcjp ' vasf . ITVJ I I M 
are^.pf khowlecigQ and naf rowing the 1 1 - B ' . ■ B I 

option wjtjiin degree^ cnormoUsfy.v., >1.1 

.■ :.TW9ntyihdusatid places have beort.’ v " * ^^^^P***B*P*I' 

^ students . '■ ^ a disservice . Some 
■WVC. nti<s^;ppport Uni lies, onlv td' : Ip^nale other than expenditure sav- 


audience they can attempt without real 
trouble). Alas, two years ago I saw a 
good student production turn to chaos 
because the audience was not used to 
standing around. Some elderly and 
infirm relatives actually needed seats 
and most of us were plainly only able to 
endure with calmness the uncertainties 
of student modem theatre if we had 
the familiar pressure of even an un- 
comfortable seat against the backside. 

It is especially hard to find The Pit; 
you actually have to cross an under- 
ground road with a lot of confused 
traffic uncertain whether to put down 


or pick up. I was tom between agora- 
ana claustrophobia, as if at a Tribune 
rally or on Arsenal's north bank. 
Now there are two sorts of things 


ana claustrophobia, as if at a Tribune 
rally or on Arsenal's north bank. 


done by both the RSC and the Nation- 
al in their little theatre, and this was 
very much the other: classical theatre 
done as chamber music, all very close 
and intimate and perfect, not the 
modern disturbed, experimental and 


Moliere's Tartuffe Itself, said to be the 
most frequently produced play in the 
French language, now in what sounded 
a most plausible and natural transla- 
tion by Christopher Hampton and 
produced by Bill Alexander. 

Surprisingly it suited 0 completely 


open and surrounded acting space. Wc 
sat. four yards from the weu-Iadened 
table at which, for the whole first 


scene, the family of Orgon discuss his 
obsession with the hypocrite Tartuffe. 


Elmire (Sylvia Coleridge) at fm, 
says little, but while worri«] radLm 
H*? that with time her£ 
ted husband will come to hisseni 
aaam. Fhpote her maid (Sara 
Tnomas), vmually a member St 
family, rattles on pithily about Tsrtuf 
fes treachery, and Cleante. Eta! 
brother makes his famous soeeE 
favour of moderation, in religion nl 
all else - almost a politique statesman 
(he would not have liked the revoo! 
non of the Edict of Nantes). Seldom 
has an audience’s curiosity been mote 
wetted for the delayed entrance of He 
mam character - as if we had only 
heard of Hoddle, Kinnock orlW 
er, never even seen them on the box 
Preceded by a brief barrage of mans 
religious chanting, Tartuffe and his 
servant accomplice crash on to this 
stage of pointed but restrained dank 
acting. It says a lot for the frantic 
energy of Antony Sher's acting thitfot 
a while I was not merely carried am* 
by the intrusion of dervish -like imposi- 
er, feigning divine possession and 
winking at his sidekick, but not untit 
the first interval did the penny droo 
who this character in a knec-lengm 
ragged smock and torn stockings wj 
meant to be - so unlike the smoothaoi 
suave society priest that poor Moiiere 
had in mind. The shoulder-length, 
dirty straight black hair was the stri- 
dent clue: Rasputinl 
Not since Bingo Little prattled ab- 
out Napoleon have 1 met a more silly 
and destructive anachronism. The 
director must have puzzled how such s 
solid bourgeois as Orgon could be » 
fooled. His answer lay in a modem 
caricature of religion: the crazy In- 
tensity of the "imposter", as if some- 
one from another world. So Rasputin 
and the Romanovs were invoked -Ufa 
the famous Hopsburg Lear. 

What a dreadful misreading of his- 
tory, and therefore of the psychology 
ana dramatic values. Only great aw 
toernts, with their contempl fa 
bourgeois rationality, can trust in- 
spired dervishes from the peasantry. 
Moliere was satirizing bourgeois piet- 
ism, not imperial credulity. Tbt «- 
iluciu and abstirdum of Orgon'spxfy" 
a smooth hypocrite, not an inspirad® 
a I ranter. 

Or was Bill Alexander simply wi 
thinking nt all about the text and 
playing the old “what-can-we-do-wo- 
Shakespeare next-to-shoaja 

f |ame”7 Surprisingly a lot stmiw. 
ncluding my sadomasochistic lowly- 
But supporters of old institutions iBk 
the RSC, Arsenal and the Labour 
Party don’t like sudden shocks. If tw 
producers are bored, that is tK“ 
problem, 


person being allowed to pull the trap- 
door handle. 

I suggest that we fix our eyes not on 
the deliberations of the board but of 
the committee which met in July. 

. There, things were set out simply and 
clearly. They have to be for councillors 
. and ministers. Twq thousand academic 
and 2,000 non-academicjpbs are to go 
as part of the exercise. There is to be a 
cut of between 13 and 14 per cent in the 
. "unit of restourct" and a cut of 5,000 
student places on* the original NAB 


stratification In the university sector 
and "the creation of centres of 
lence” which we all know means™ 
closure of centres of excellence so IMJ 
only a few remain. Will we see W 
emergence of "academic instituiwns 
and ^teaching institutions"? ■' 

.. It is not excellence that we aresgj 

but the emergency of dlitism. A hi 

chy of institutions creating a nea 
or students who benefit from 
lion with an institution as tww 
Oxford and Cambridge corttwj ' 

. with no guarantee that they are , 
capable or accomplished than Jiggj- 
at other Institutions, since ^J i 
selected at 18 arid 19 by methods^ 
have recently been describe® 


‘random. ■ jjA- 

So the UGC and the N/^. 5 


interference, have become ^ 
against reality- constructing 
but hollow rationaies for amp* 

„kjo„h««. b w th the f®!! 


emriient objectives. With 
that Sir Keith is suffering non |^L,. 
r — 1 — : Mr Norman FW«. 


reaction-facing Mr Norman » . 

Secretary of State for Social W’* • 

: . PcHiaps The THES could ^L 
monthly running total 


losses and losses m student pla 1 
editor Pqter Sqott would hardly^. 


The eYdW-ieflT- hV ZUai ‘a * \ ' 


v::'The;e 

JSfltiona 




'bd'^mfaredto the newsca^- 

-Gall, but someone must 


I 




uau, out someone .j^ 

spohsibility for explaining wjai ^ 
•cally the academic world werns “ ^ 

to. achieve! Perhaps the sen ^ 

London Uniyersity could 

; Greater - London 1 Council s.® D 25-- 

with ia banner giving tH e tot ^ ■' in | ve «- f 
oppOrtuniU es -lo&t in all ■•he . -, •; 





rties, : l .jiv|? ; in hope: : . ..j - 

; /'K: ; ■ NellSj ggg 

7hi/rt» "As wri««rt; ' '- 1 1 '• ' it, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

The strange logic of robbing low cost Peter to pay high cost Paul 

I- what are we supposed to ? L? f .^ obbin 6 :, Pc !P r 1,1 P a >’ mor ^' secured by a “satellite" or (sandwich) in iimicullural cngineerinK 

1 Harper AJams Agria.lS.rul Cof 


Sir - Just- what are wc supposed lo 
nu'ke of the news that additional 
ulaces should be found in the umversi- 
U over the next two years simply 
because the NAB exercise has finally 
anpeared lo make too few places 
available in the public sector? (THES, 
September 30). 

Many of us have tried desperately, 
albeit reluctantly, over the last year to 
draw up as sensible academic plans as 
possible within the broad framework 
of the NAB requirements, while at the 
same time repeatedly drawing atten- 
tion to the significant difference in unit 
costs between the two sectors, to the 
obvious damage which would be done 
to academic standards as unit costs 
were further reduced, and to the 
overall reduction in access to higher 
education underlying the whole exer- 
cise. 

Now, it seems, our efforts are 
crowned with magnificent success: 
having reduced the unit costs and the 
numbers of students in the sector 

>■ « 1_ I.. « L _ -L. 


(though it is exactly that except that 
Peter is already financially poorer than 
Paul) so much as a clear case of blatant 


“nabbing" in a way which some of us, 
obviously naively in retrospect, never 
really believed was the true purpose or 
would be 1 he result of the NAB 


would be 1 he result of the NAB 
exercise. 

If the system as a whole has too few 
places on offer, surely the obvious 
logic would be to make more places 
available in the lower-cosi sector from 
which they were nabbed in the first 
place. But then, perhaps it is too much 
to expect logic to prevail when there 
appears to be so little of it in the places 
on high that matter. 


more easily secured by a “satellite" or 
“cooperative” system based, dare I 
say, on the polytechnics and (a very 
few) larger institutions which already 

K rovidc the vast hulk of non-university 
igher education. Let it also he said 
that many polytechnics are now multi- 
site institutions providing both quality 
and access over a wider geographical 
area. 


Palestinian 

protests 


lege (DES direct grunt j; a Cc-rtificiiic 
in Education (PE) part-time course 


with Birmingham Polytechnic and col- 
leges in Coventry and Stoke-on-Trent; 
a diploma in management studies 
(purl-lime) with colleges in Urnms- 


Sir, - As college lecturers recently 
relumed from u visit 10 Israel and the 


occupied territories of the West Bank 
and Gaza, wc feci obliged in draw your 


There are already in existence up 
nd down the country well 


grove, Telford. W'esi Bromwich; a BA 
(Hons) decree (sandwich) in design 


readers’ attention to the plight ofthc 
Palestinian universities and higher 


Yours faithfully, 
PETER TOYNE, 


anu aown tnc country well 
documented examples usually under 
the aegis of the Council for National 
Academic Awards of cooperative 
arrangements in higher education be- 
tween institutions which work well. 
This provision crosses local authority 
(and regional?) boundaries and can 


Deputy director. 

North East London Polytechnic. 


involve the voluntary colleges and 
direct grant institutions as well as the 


flUlllUCI? UK 5IUUi.llia an uiw 4wwiu 1 

which Is already the cheaper, the 
Department of Education anu Science 
wisnes to send more students to the 
moro expensive sector. This is not just 


Sir, - Your leading article on “non- 
university’’ higher education, "Quality 
or Access?” (THES, September 23) 


or Access?” (THES, September 23) 
poses the question as if tne two were 


direct grant institutions as well as the 
“maintained'' public sector colleges; in 
short, it is largely independent of 
institutional status. The provision can 
operate at sub-degrce, degree, or 
postgraduate level, through many 
different modes of attendance. 


(lions) degree (sandwich) in design 
(carpets and related textiles) with I 
Kidderminster College; part- time de- 
gree and diploma courses in metals 
technology with West Bromwich. Ulti- 
mate responsibility lo the validating 
bodies rests with Wolverhampton 
Polytechnic's Academic Board 
through joint boards of studies and 
quality and access nre there for all to 
sec. 


A truly national higher education 
provision would involve the universi- 
ties also in intcr-institutinnal coopera- 
tion. It goes on now, nf course, but lo 
nothing like (he extent that it could. 


mutually exclusive. 

Both quality and access could be the 


We in Wolverhampton, for instance, 
currently operate a BSc (sandwich) in 
agricultural technology and an HND 


Yours fnithfully, 

GEORGE SEABROOKE 
Director. 

Wolverhampton Polytechnic. 


Enlightened minds . 

Sir, - Those among your readers who 
are technologists may have been puz- 
zled by the title given to Professor R. 
Gregory’s article (Mind versus 
mechanisms, THES, September 9). 
They will not have found enlighten- 
ment by reading on. At one point we 
are told, with admirable brevity: 
“Matter occupies space but mind does 
not". Yet elsewhere, after a 56-word 
convoluted sentence, we learn: “(this 
it) the key to how physical systems may 
be miner. So physical systems may not 
occupy space? A new metaphysical 
concept? 

The. taboo word “teleology" does 

Hitt RMnsa- IJ *L . Z I . A 1. _ . • _ 


HMI reports 

Sir, - The practice of publicising Her 


Majesty's Inspectorate reports is clear- 
ly likely to continue in tnc forsceablc 


gincering department of a polytechnic 
wholly housed in satisfactory accom- 


ly likely to continue in tnc torsceabic 
future. The secretary of slate seems to 
value their comments and often selec- 
tively quotes from the body of the 
report. 

The report in The 77/£5(Scptember 
30) of the latest HMI publication 
Degree Courses in the Public Sector of 
Higher Education should therefore 
provide him with fruitful ground for 
reflection, coming as it does on the eve 
of consideration by the National 


wnoiiy housed in satistactory accom- 
modation that was purpose-built and 
fully met present day needs.” 

On staffinH generally the HMI com- 


Finally the report concludes: "If the 
public sector is to continue to make its 
distinctive educational contribution. 


Advisory Body’s committee of the 
latest plans for public sector higher 
education. 

I offer a sample of the quotations 


moliiion job on behaviourism which, 
we are told with great certainty in the 
sboriest sentence, is dead. Unhappily, 

81 the ^d of (he same paragraph we 
are inTofrAeailift^'ttfcTmofo&ltselftr 
becoming mind-Jikc". 

Can Professor Gregory tell us of a 
angle example of a mechanism which 
w* not originated in a mind? The 
JMtract concept of the "specification" 
k familiar to engineers and architects, 
ana also nowadays to programmers 
ana information technologists (who 
SIP* * different name for it). The 
JJJJhi a , t » specification may also take 
£$1 . ‘°ret in drawings, documents . 
^Jj^ntctions must not obscure its 
nremal basis. 

niUu i rea ^ P r °hlems to which one 
J. ,Q P e professors 0/ brain and, 
j2*P h< > n were addressing therrt- 
jcives are these. How can influences 
location in space, and there- 
JJ® ” n ?hle to exercise q force, affect 
« premon in space of physical parti- 
? w cai ? l ^ e rfl ndom and uncon- 
Bnd tropujses inibiriging 
organisms affect the real j 

SP frP mdfu l or not) outside space 
w hich relate to them? ,. ■■ 

rnatters received sustained 
emission hj the writings of the late 
eftj°. r R -°- Kapp, an imirient 
j^rical engineer, the first of which, 
a title remarkably similar' td, but 


from that report. “Occasionally it was 
observed that financial restrictions 
were unduly limiting the number of 


On staffing generally the HMI com- 
ment: “Occasionally - overall staff 
student ratios have tended to hide the 
fact that departments cannot provide 
adequate cover for all parts of the 
course." 

It adds: “The burden of nan- 
teaching, routine administrative duties 

- admission arrangements, course 
supervision, year and pastoral 
• tutorships, collection and collation of 
statistical data, counselling of students 

- makes great demands upon the 
individual tutor’s time.” 

It also says: “A considerable prog- 
ramme of in-service training will be 
needed if the polytechnics ana colleges 


which has at the same lime a rigour 
that is shared with university provi- 
sion, the professional qualifications 
and updating of its teaching staff, most 
of whom are well qualified academical- 
ly, arc crucial. Opportunities for staff 
to obtain up-to-date industrial experi- 
ence is a matter of priority, constitut- 
ing a fresh call on the existing close 
working arrangements between educa- 
tion and industry." 

With the NAB considerations in 
mind 1 suggest that these are strong 
arguments in favour of additional 
resources for the sector. Instead the 


educational institutions. The massacre 
at Hebron university, an act apparent- 
ly perpetrated by Israeli settlers, in 
which three died and over 30 were 
wounded was well publicized in Bri- 
tain. However, fewer people will be 
uwarc that the Israeli authorities re- 
sponded to this terrorist act by impos- 
ing a curfew uni m the A rab population 
of Hebron. Although the Killers arc 
believed to have conic from the Israeli 
settlement at Kiryut Arba, no curfew 
was imposed (here. Needless to say, as 
with other acts of violence against 
Palestinians, no arrests have been 
made by the Israeli authorities. 

Protests by students at Bir Zeit 
University near Rnmnllah which fol- 
lowed the killings provided the pretext 
for further harassment. The day after 
the demonstration, in which two stu- 
dents received gunshot wounds from 
the Israeli military, 26 students were 
arrested and chnrgcd with stone throw- 
ing. Sentences imposed by the military 
courts ranged from 18 months to two 
yeara imprisonment. In each case, 
these convictions were based on the 
unsupported testimony of individual 
soldiers. Israelis charged with similar 
offences during our visit were 
punished by small fines. 

These events emphasized the brutal 
Israeli repression. More insidiously, 
the Arab universities arc not allowed 


to purchase many periodicals pub- 
lished in Arabic. Many books on the 
Middle East, freely available in the 
Israeli universities, arc banned by the '1 |, . 1 

censors in Palestinian institutions. A .'V ■ I '" 1 • 

Tecent regulation requiring foreign ’}},.■ 1. 

teaching staff to sign a declaration of \ ■ ! 

opposition to the Palestinian Libera- ; \ . 

tion Organization before a work per- : '*i, 

mil is granted has effectively blocked . *'*j 

all new overseas appointments. To ‘ 

JocnL.tepching Staff, ,;dtc , (Uretjrpf . 4 ■ > • 

arrest, iiriprisonm6rir l > or even ffe- ? *j. • ■■ 

portntion (as was the fate of the • !!.>« - : .' 


Secretary of State is enforcing a 13 per 
cent cut in the unit of resource which in 


visits made lo students on place- 
m ents." This poinL. Is made- In the ; 
TOWexTofari otherwise good report on 


are to avoid the beginnings of 
academic stagnation and the loss u[ 


the usefulness oF industrial training. 
"It was exceptional to find an en- 


ucademic stagnatiqu and the loss u[ 
cqutaet with. Current industrial prsp-, 
rice. Observed reductions in thp use of 
part-time staff will also exacerbate this 
trend." 


most polytechnics and colleges will he 
devastating. 


Yours sincerely, 

ROGER ADAMS . v '• ••. . 

Chair of the polytechnics p/inel. ' 
National Association - of Teaihcrs in 


Further and Higher Education. 


Training architects 

Sir, - 1 read with interest your report 
(THES, September 23) that the 
Architects Registration Council was 


entering into a dialogue with the 
NAB/UGC working party on 


Realization of this may help to explain 
some of the recent correspondence in 
The THES re architectural research 
and Us value. 


m a lerialisin . Perhaps Professor 
?kould spend a little more 
aJd n'^r .Sneering departments 
a little less afoong the life sclen- 

Yomfaff hf ; 

2kri-? 0W 

!g* rotigh, Northerns 

Oxford funds = = 


architects’ training in response to re- 
newed concern about the ways 
architects are educated. It is to be 
hoped that debate on these issues does 
not degenerate into a sterile education 
v training argument. Schools of 
architecture are engaged in education 
and training. The problem is that these 
two strands have tended to separate, 
qnd the education part - academic 
subjects taught by lectures and semi- 
nars (“talking and writing" subjects) - 
are taught by non-architect specialists 
with no practical skills or professional 
design expertise. Thus theory and 
practice are separated, with practical 
drawing . board instruction in design 
given by the profcs^ on *lhy qualified 
staff (architects). Criticism of design 
work is on the basis of ‘know-how 
derived from practical office experi- 
ence, Design is not an academic dtset- 
. plffie but .a practical , skill with no 
theoretical basis for decision-making; 
ii.e. it is a practical art, not a science. 


Your report of September 23 refer- 
red to an RIBA/ARCUK keynote 


paper by Professor John Tarn, who is 
also a member of the UGC. What he 
has to say-about architectural research 


emerged In a form which is of practical 
use in the profession. On the other 
hand architects In practice hove been 
doing research and devolopmenr on 
manufacturers products ana building 
materials as part of specifications for as 


president of Bir Zeit University) is 
ever present. 

We therefore salute the courage of 
our Palestinian colleagues who perse- 
vere in such adverse conditions, As 
members of the National Association 


•I V, v; 

Il.-'M 


fiH 1 


long as the modern profession lias 
existed. A further conclusiori might be 
drawn from Prbfcssor Tara's observa- 
tions - that the bulk of teachers of 
architecture should be practising 
•architects. It is -worth noting that the 
-Finniston report on the engineering 
profession, 1980, para 4.83 reads “we 
recommend the introduction of a sys- 
tem of recognition; accorded by the 
teaching institution and endorsed by 
the Engineering Authority, for en- 
gineering teachers who are registered 
engineers ahd who meet criteria laid 
down regarding their industrial experl- 


confirms the opinions expressed by 
correspondents in recent weeks: “Un-.. 
fortunately, the research base for 
.architecture has not yet been, ade- 
quately substantiated . . . there is still 
•uncertainty about the nature arid value 
of architectural research . . . There 
.should be an emphasis upon that 
research which benefits the practice of 
architecture and leads to better build- 
ing. A concerted effort will be needed 
to disseminate the findings of such 


research throughout the profession. 
Research and development linked to 
cood quality practice is important for 
rae future of architecture." (RIBmJ 


of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education we call upon the teachers’ 
trade unions andthe National Union of 




Students to campaign against Israeli 
harassment of Palestinian higher 
education. We urge all educators who 
have contacts with Israeli academics 


and Institutions to demand that- they 
pressurize their government io end this 
repression. Surciy academic links with 
Israeli institutions must be at risk if this 
disgraceful situation is allowed to con- 
tinue. 


Yours faithfully, 
JOHN CONNELLY, 


ftnee, and their continuing involve- 
ment with industry, as well as their 


September 1983, p 50). 

- These conclusions stem from the 
fact that despite 15 years or more of 
, research activity in:, schools of. 
architecture It fs not possible to iden- 
tify one piece of research which has 


academic standing ... the criterion 
for appointment should be industrial' 


achievement as an engineer. " ■ ; 


Ealing College of Higher Education, 
London. 

DUNCAN MACPHERSON, St. 
Mary's College, Strawberry Hill. 
Twickenham. . • 

' PETER SMITH, Kingston College of 
■ Further Education, Surrey. 


Yoiirs faithfully, 

CHARLES THORNTON. :J •-- 
53 Rddcllffe Gardens, 1 > 


YTS successes . 

|Slr, .- ; Much of your article "Tlie 
'Launch of YTS" (THES, September 
' contains Rood sensible 


independent and rigorous in' their 


surveillance. Thus, to iump all .em- 
ployers together m this dismissive way 


Lond on SW7. „ , • , 1 •; 

Merger decision 

Sir, - The merger of Bedford arid 
Rnvnl Ho Howav Colleges may clearly 


.•Tali; storey .’ 

Sir, - It is vuluablc to see n discussion 




what cogent 


Royal Holloway Colleges may clearly 
he an economic necessity. However,' 
the disposal of the! Regent's Park site 
to raise funds , for development ,.nt 
Bgham Is a scandalous decision. Its 
location as an educational establish- 
ment, based in a.benutiftil Royal park 1 
and yqt minutes from the cultural; and 
social 'centre of London was unique. 

Those Involved must surely nave 
realized thc stupidity of losing such a 
prime educational site. Its Impending 
sale will, Lam sure, be mourned by 
many in the years lo come. : 


reasons can Popper provide' for his 
claim that wc should prefer highly 


i-V.'i.'.: 5 .' ; r 

■01: -Vi' 


claim that wc should prefer nigniy 
corroborated; theories?" On the 
assumption that scientific theories are 


• r'M 

/ .vi-R]!:. 











